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PREFACE 

In treating of the freight rate stmetnre of the United 
States and adjacent territory it has seemed well to make 
three divisions of the subject. The matter is therefore 
contained in three treatises. The first of these is devoted 
to an exposition of the rates of Official Classification 
Territory, the second covers Southern Classification 
^ Territory, and the third embraces the Western Classifi- 
> cation Territory and includes Trans-Continental rates, 

^ which overlap both Official and Southern classification 

o 

^ territories. The treatise on western rates also includes 
)g a discussion of export and import rates. These treatises 
will not be devoted entirely to the freight rate structure 
but will include some discussion of railway regulation of 
^ rates and of tariff application. In the study of the freight 
^ rate structures, the Atlas of Bailway Traffic Maps is in- 
r^ dispensable. The maps in this atlas are numbered ; ref- 
erence is made to them by number from time to time 
throughout the treatises on rates, and they should be used 
wherever it is necessary to obtain a clear mental picture 
of territories described. 

The reader will notice that the application of rate 
schemes overlaps the territorial borders ; for this reason 
frequently the discussion of rates is not confined to the 
classification borders. This treatise, for example, over- 
laps the other territories slightly and extends into Cana- 
dian territory. In discussing rates, however, it is only 
in cases where the rate structures overlap that the dis- 
cussion is carried outside the territory covered in the 

. 
1 
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ii FREIGHT RATES 

treatise. There are of course, many of these overlaps in 
the different parts of the country and some of them are 
of considerable importance. 

The freight rate structure of the United States is 
usually thought to be in a state of chaos or at least to be 
so complicated as to be incomprehensible. It is the 
purpose of the three treatises devoted to freight rates to 
show that there is fast developing an adjustment of rates 
throughout the several traffic territories of the country 
that approaches uniformity within each of the territories. 
Where there are cooperative rate adjustments, as in Offi- 
cial Classification Territory, they are explained. Also, 
where distance tables have been applied, either intrastate 
or interstate, skeletons of the tables or complete tables 
are given. The skeleton distance tables will be uniform 
and will aid in comparing the rate structure of the sev- 
eral territories where distance rates are applied. 

It is usually thought that distance rates have played 
very little part in rate adjustment in the United States, 
but it will be shown in these treatises not only that at 
least half of the states of the Union have prescribed dis- 
tance rates, but also that the carriers themselves have 
adopted interstate distance rates which have wide appli- 
cation. For example, the Central Freight Association 
Scale of distance rates is applied with modifications 
throughout the entire Central Freight Association Terri- 
tory. In many cases where specific rates are now pub- 
lished by the carriers, they are based on earlier distance 
tables with slight modifications. This is true, for ex- 
ample, in Trunk Line Territory. There are also certain 
distance rates still published as such in Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory. In Central Freight Association and Trunk Line 
territories there is a larger movement of freight than 
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within any borders of similar area in the United States ; 
and the larger part of this traffic moves on rates governed 
by the New York-Chicago Rate System, the Central 
Freight Association Scale, and other rates based largely 
on distance. 

Even in Southern Classification Territory, where the 
basing-point system violates the distance principle, the 
intrastate traffic and some of the interstate traffic moves 
on distance rates. Distance rates apply on intrastate 
traffic within almost every state of Southern Territory, 
and interstate distance rates apply between a number 
of the states. In Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, 
and almost all Trans-Mississippi states, distance tariffs 
control a large percentage of the traffic that moves 
wholly within a state ; and in addition, interstate distance 
rates are applied in many cases. Even the far north- 
western states of Washington and Oregon and the new 
states of New Mexico and Arizona have prescribed dis- 
tance rates. Wherever rates have been made, it has been 
the common practice to base the rates largely, if not en- 
tirely, on distance unless competition causes a violation 
of the principle. The exceptions to the general rule of 
the application of distance either through distance tables 
or through a general increase in rates as distance in- 
creases, however, are very marked in certain parts of the 
country. The disregard of the principle of distance in 
constructing rates to and from Southern Territory and in 
the adjustment of Trans-Continental rates has attracted 
popular attention for several years. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the three treatises, of which this is the first, 
will make it plain that the distance principle has been 
applied to a greater extent than is usually supposed; and 
that the modifications of rate adjustments by the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission and the state commissions 
usually lessen the degree of the variation from the dis- 
tance principle, although in many cases the Commission 
has recognized other factors of rate adjustment as more 
potent than distance. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In this treatise, rates into other territories, especially 
Canadian Territory, have been dealt with so far as the 
rate structures made it necessary, but the treatise in- 
cludes a full discussion of local rates within Official 
Classification Territory including intrastate rates, 
where there are such rates. Official Classification Terri- 
tory includes New England Freight Association Terri- 
tory, Trunk Line Association Territory, and Central 
Freight Association Territory. 

The reader will notice as he reads through the three 
treatises on rates, that the rates in Official Classification 
Territory have what seems to be a much closer approach 
to a scientific structure than those in Western and South- 
em Territory, but it will also be found that this structure 
like the others is based on traffic conditions, and that the 
nature of conditions rather than the action of the car- 
riers has made it possible to have the simple system that 
is described in this treatise. 

In the preparation of this treatise, especial acknowl- 
edgment is due to Mr. John P. Curran, of the Central 
Freight Association, who has rendered very valuable 
service by his painstaking criticism of the material, espe- 
cially that relating to rates from Central Freight Associ- 
ation Territory to Trunk Line and New England Terri- 
tories. 

These territories are shown on Maps 2 and 8. 

. _ 1 



CHAPTER I 

TRB MBW TOBX-OHIOAOO RATM 

Freight rates between percentage territory shown on 
Maps 3 and 4 on the one hand and Trunk Line and New 
England association territories ^ on the other are based 
aknost exclusively on the New York-Chicago rates. The 
freight rates between New England and Trunk Line ter- 
ritories on the one hand and Canadian percentage groups 
shown on Map 9 on the other are also based largely on 
the New York-Chicago rates. The system has also been 
extended to Canadian territory east of Eongston and 
Sharbot Lake, Ont., on the east and percentage territory 
shown on Maps 3, 4, and 9 on the west. The rates be- 
tween eastern groups and western percentage groups are 
percentages of the New York-Chicago rates. The per- 
centages are in proportion to distance, first allowing for 
a terminal charge. The method of arriving at the per* 
centages will be explained in Chapter VI. It is first 
necessary to explain how rates are based at the present 
time; then the method of arriving at the percentage 
groups will be more easily understood. This percentage 
scheme of rate-making has usually been called the Trunk 
Line Bate System'; but since the trunk lines proper 
end at the Western Termini,' and since the rates are 
based directly on the New York-Chicago rates, it seems 

t Rallwaj Traffic Maps, Map 2. 

• RIplejr, Wmiain Z., Railroads: Rate$ and RegulatUm, 854-79. 
sThe Western Termini of the trunk lines are shown In a lat^ 
chapter. 
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THE NEW YORK-CHICAGO RATES 3 

more appropriate to designate the scheme the New York- 
Chicago Bate System. 

Since freight rates in Official Classification Territory ^ 
are based largely on the New York-Chicago rates, the 
first step in the study of rates east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers is to know what 
are the New York-Chicago rates. 
'C'i SlTable 1 shows the class rates both westbound and ^ast' 
tf» (, housd uet u 'een New York am Chicago. The westbound 
rates in this table are given for the various classes of 
* ' i^ routes, not only from New York to Chicago, but from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston as well The all- 
rail rates between New York and Chicago are the same 
in both directions, but the rail-and-lake rates eastbound 
are slightly higher on most classes than the westbound 
rates. Table 1 shows the various classes of routes, and 
those other than the all-rail standard routes are known 
as differential routes, the figures for each such route in- 
dicating the extent of the differential lower than the 
standard all-rail rates. 

The rail-and-lake routes operate from Eastern Sea- 
board Territory by rail to lake ports and thence over the 
various lake lines. The water-and-rail routes operate by 
steamer from the seaboard cities to the Virginia ports of 
Norfolk and Newport News and thence by rail, and also 
to New Orleans, Boston, Providence, Portland, etc., and 
thence by rail. There are canal-and-lake routes from 
New York City with lower scale of rates, as shown by the 
table, shipments via these routes being carried via the 
. Erie Canal to Buffalo and trans-shipped for Chicago and 

j « For an explanation of dassiflcation territories and the application 
i of classificationa, the reader is referred to the treatiae on ''Freight 
' Claasiilcatlon** and the Atlas of Railway Traffic Mapa. 
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4 FREIGHT RATES-OPPICIAL TERRITORY 

other western points via the lake lines. The rates via 
the canal routes are made with regard to certain rela- 
tions nnder the rail-and-lake rates. 

Shippers at Chicago and other western points who can 
avail of any of these differential routes would obtain ma- 
terial saving versus the charges of the all-rail routes. 
The elements of time, terminal charges, insurance, and 
possible damage in transfer must be considered when em- 
ploying these routes. 

When studying the New York-Chicago rates, the dis- 
tance of 900 miles between New York and Chicago should , 
be kept in mind. It is shown in Table 1 that the class 
rates vary from 75 cents to 25 cents via standard all-rail 
routes. Tables 2 and 3 show commodity rates applying 

r 

TABLE 2 '; " , ; 

I 

CoMMODmr Rates in Cents Pee 100 Pounds Via Standabd All- 
Rail Lines from New York to Chicago 

in Carloads 

Bagging, tmrlap SO 

Brick, common 28 

Oement 20 

Coffee 30 i 

Ferro Manganese 500 gross ton i 

Fuller's earth 22 | 

Kalnit 22 | 



Lenx>n8 40 

Oranges 40 

Oysters 40 

Oyster shells, crushed 18H 

Paving blocks, stone 22 

Petroleum oil 27H 

Potash, muriate of 22 

Salt 20 

Soda, bi-carbonate of 22 

Sugar 28 

Sulphur, crude 16 

Tin, pig 24 

Wood pulp 22 

Zinc ashes 500 net ton 
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THE NEW TORK-CHICAGO RATES 5 

in both directions between New York and Chicago for 
representative commodities that move in large quanti- 
ties. Table 2 shows that the rates in carloads westbound 
for the commodities selected vary from 16 cents on crude 
sulphur to 40 cents on tropical fruits. 

Table 3 shows that the rates on eastbound traffic in car- 
loads vary for the commodities chosen from 17V^ cents 
on spelter to 60 cents on horses and mules. The rates on 
these few representative articles are given in order that 
the reader may obtain a more definite idea of the rates 
between New York and Chicago than is shown in the table 
of class rates. The rates between New York and Chicago, 
both class and commodity, are the base rates on which 
rates are adjusted between all points east of the Western 
Termini on the one hand and western percentage points 
on the other. For this reason, the rates between New 
York and Chicago are supremely important. There are 
some modifications of the system in its application to 
class rates and there are many more in its appUcation to 
commodity rates ; but the system is applied to commodity 
rates as well as to class rates. 

TABLE 3 

Commodity Rates in Cents Per 100 Pounds Via Standard All- 
Rail Lines prom Chicago to New York 

in Carloads 



Asphaltnm ]j,.o.S.ln 



Horses and males 60 

Asphaltam Voffl'cift*" ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ (export).. 20 



■ 



substitutesj Lead 20 

Board binders 20 Lumber 25 

Brick 21 Marble (rough quarried) . . 20 

Cattle 28 Meats, fresh . . , 45 

Cement 20 Ore, copper 20 

Copper 20 Salt 22.5 

Grain 21 Sodas 22 

Grain products 21.7 Spelter 17.5 

Hogs 30 Syrup, corn 25 
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CHAPTER n 

AT«T>>RATf. RATES WESTBOITIfD 

1, Fnou New York Bate Points to Western 

Pebcentaqe Groups 

(a) Class Rates 

In Table 1 are shown certain scales of rates applying 
from New York to Chicago that are not applicable east- 
bound. However, the all-rail rates between New York 
and Chicago are the same in both directions on classified 
freight. It is this New York-Chicago class scale that is 
used quite largely as the basis for class rates in Official 
Classification Territory. Below is shown the New York- 
Chicago class scale applying via all rail in both directions 
between New York and Chicago. 

Class 1 2 R25 3 R26 R28 4 5 6 

Ratei 75 65 55 50 40 40 35 30 25 

To illustrate how rates are based on this scale, the fol- 
lowing examples are given. The rate from New York to 
Chicago on first-class freight is 75 cents. The rate from 
New York to the percentage grouped points in Central 
Freight Association Territory is a certain percentage 
of the rate from New York to Chicago. For example, on 
Map 3, where the westbound percentage groups are 
sliown in Central Freight Association Territory, Indian- 

1 Where not otherwise specified, rates are in cents per 100 pounds. 



ALL-RAIL RATES WESTBOUND 7 

apolis appears in 93 per cent territory. Ninety-three 

per cent of 75 cents, the New York-Chicago first-class 

rate, is 69.75 cents. Hence, considering the fraction as 

a whole number, the rate from New York to Indianapolis 

is 70 cents.' On Map 3 Columbus, Ohio, is shown in 78 
per cent territory ; 78 per cent of 75 cents, the first-class 

rate from New York to Chicago, is 58^4 cents; the half 
cent is regarded as a whole number, and the rate from 
New York to Columbus is 59 cents. On Map 3 St. Louis 
appears in percentage group 117. The rate on first-class 
freight from New York to St. Louis is 117 per cent of 
75 cents, or 87.75 cents; the rate is therefore 88 cents. 
In the same way the reader may compute the rates on 
any class from New York to any point in the percentage 
belts shown on Map 3. 

Table 4 contains the class rates from New York rate 
points to percentage territory shown on Map 3. Class 
rates from New York to Canadian points shown in per- 
centage groups on Map 9 are based on the New York- 
Chicago rates in the same general manner as from New 
York to percentage groups in the United States. How- 
ever, there are slight differences in the rates for the same 
percentage belts on certain classes. The class rates from 
New York to Canadian percentage groups 76-C to 100-C 
are shown in Table 5. 



sThe genera] rule, in computing westbound percentage rates is to 
disregard fractions of less tlian one-half and to consider fracti<ms of 
one-half and more as a unit 
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FREIGHT RATES— OFFICIAL TERRITORY 



TABLE 4 

Class Rates fbom New Yobk Rate Points to Pebcentaoe 

Groups Shown on Map 3 * 



To FDKCNTAOB G10UP6 



RATB8 IN Cents peb 100 Pounds 

Classes' 
12 3 4 5 



60 45 

67 50 

70 63 

71 63 

72 54 

73 55 

74 56 

75 56 

76 57 

77 58 

78 50 

79 50 

80 60 

81 61 

82 62 

83 62 

84 63 

85 64 

86 65 

87 65 

88 66 

89 67 

00 68 

91 68 

92 60 

93 70 

94 71 

95 71 

96 72 

97 73 

98 74 

99 74 

100 75 

101 76 

102 77 

108 77 

104 78 



39 


30 


21 


18 


15 


44 


34 


23 


20 


17 


46 


35 


25 


21 


18 


46 


36 


25 


21 


18 


47 


36 


25 


22 


18 


47 


37 


26 


22 


18 


48 


37 


26 


22 


19 


49 


38 


26 


23 


19 


49 


38 


27 


28 


19 


50 


39 


27 


23 


19 


51 


39 


27 


23 


20 


51 


40 


28 


24 


20 


52 


40 


28 


24 


20 


53 


41 


28 


24 


20 


53 


41 


29 


25 


21 


54 


42 


29 


25 


21 


55 


42 


29 


25 


21 


55 


43 


30 


26 


21 


56 


43 


30 


26 


22 


57 


44 


30 


26 


22 


57 


44 


31 


26 


22 


58 


45 


31 


27 


22 


59 


45 


32 


27 


23 


59 


46 


82 


27 


23 


60 


46 


32 


28 


23 


60 


47 


33 


28 


23 


61 


47 


33 


28 


24 


62 


48 


33 


29 


24 


62 


48 


34 


29 


24 


63 


49 


34 


29 


24 


64 


49 


34 


29 


25 


64 


50 


35 


30 


25 


65 


50 


35 


30 


25 


66 


51 


35 


30 


25 


66 


51 


36 


31 


26 


67 


52 


36 


31 


26 


68 


52 


36 


31 


26 
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TABLE 4— Continued 

Rates in Cents per 100 Pounds 
Classes s 
To Pebcentaok Gboups 12 3 4 5 6 

106 79 

106 80 

107 80 

108 81 

109 82 

110 88 

111 83 

112 84 

113 85 

114 86 

115 86 

116 87 

117 88 

118 80 

119 89 

120 90 

121 91 

122 92 

122+3 97 

^ From Revi»€d Perctntoffe Ba9e$ for Through Wettbow^d Freight Ratet 
From PointB BoMi of the Wmtem TemUni of the Trunk Line9 to Pointt West 
Thereof, promulgated by the TroDk Line AnociatioD but ad<^ted indiylduaUy b> 
the interested carriers. 

* Rules 25, 26, and 28 are based on Classes 2, 8, and 4, re4[>ectiTel7. Bule 
26 is 15 per cent less than second-class rate, bat not lower than third-class rate. 
Rule 26 is 20 per cent below third-class rate, but not lower than fonrth-class 
rate. Rule 28 is based on the fourth-class rate by making arbitrary additions 
shown in a table of the Offlciak Classification under Rule 28. In this treatise 
the rates for these three rules will not usually be given in the tables. If it is 
denired to compute the rates for these rules, it may be done, as stated above, 
from Classes 2, 8, and 4 and by the use of the table of arbitraries under Rule 28 
of the Official Classification. 

*The scale of rates for group 122 -f- is made up of the rates to group 122 
plus the bridge arbitraries of the Mississippi River Crossings. These arbi- 
traries are: 

Class 12 3 4 5 6 

Bats 6 6 6 4 8 2 
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37 


32 


26 


69 


53 


37 


32 


27 


70 


54 


37 


32 


27 


70 


54 


38 


32 


27 


71 


55 


38 


83 


27 


72 


55 


39 


33 


28 


72 


56 


39 


33 


28 


73 


56 


39 


84 


28 


73 


57 


40 


34 


28 


74 


57 


40 


84 


29 


75 


58 


40 


85 


29 


75 


58 


41 


35 


29 


76 


59 


41 


35 


29 


n 


50 


41 


35 


30 


77 


60 


42 


86 


30 


78 


60 


42 


36 


30 


79 


61 


42 


86 


30 


79 


61 


43 


37 


31 


84 


66 


47 


40 


33 
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TABLE 5 

Class Rates from New Yobk Rate Points Via Standabd 

All-Rail Lines and Nuoasa Feontieb, Oqdensbubg, or 

Rouse's Point, N. Y., to Canadian Percentage Groups ^ 







Bates in 


Cents 


PES 100 Pounds 


Fboic 


To Percbiitagb 






Classes 






Eastiin Gbqup 


Groups 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 




7ft-0) 
76-dV 


67 


49 


39 


27 


22 


19 




78-C7 
78-Dr 


59 


61 


39 


27 


23 


20 




80-G 


eo 


52 


40 


28 


24 


20 


New York, N. T. 


82-0 


62 


53 


41 


29 


25 


21 




84-€ 


63 


56 


42 


29 


25 


21 




87-0 


66 


57 


44 


30 


26 


22 




89^ 


67 


58 


45 


31 


27 


22 




03-C 


70 


60 


47 


33 


28 


23 




10(M? 


76 


66 


60 


35 


30 


25 



^ From ReTised PerceDtage Bases cited Id footnote 1 of Table 4. 

(h) Commodity Rates 

The general commodity rates are based on the New 
York-Chicago rates in the same manner as are the class 
rates, but with more variations from the percentage 
scheme. The rates from New York rate points, as shown 
on Map 9y to western percentage points for ten commodi- 
ties that move in large amounts are shown in Table 6. 
The percentage points are indicated on the left of the 
table, and the rates themselves show that they are based 
on the percentages of the New York-Chicago rates as 
indicated. For commodities, the New York-Chicago 
basis is applied only to 76-D and 78-D points in Canada, 
except when special adjustments are maintained. 

In the general commodity tariffs of the trunk lines 
westbound the numerous commodities are segregated into 
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groups. The number of the groups of commodities in 
these general commodity tariffs vary from some fifty to 
a hundred or more. Table 6 shows only a small repre- 
sentative list of these commodity rates as published in 
the tariffs. In computing these westbound rates on a 
percentage basis the fractions are disregarded when 
less than one-half and considered a whole number when 
one-half or greater, except when these rates are based 
on Rules 25, 26, or 28. This is why there are com- 
monly no fractions in the rate tables of westbound rates. 

TABLE 6 

CoMMODiTT Bates in Cents Per 100 Pounds on 10 Commodities 

Vu Standard All-Rail Lines from New York Bate 

Points to Western Percentage Points 

IN Carloads 






a 



t 



^ 



1 I iH li E I I 

14 18 14 aO 13 16 12 14 18 

16 20 16 84 15 17 14 16 15 

16 21 16 35 15 18 15 17 15 

16 21 16 86 16 18 15 17 16 

16 21 16 86 16 18 16 17 16 

16 21 16 87 16 18 16 18 16 

16 22 16 88 16 19 16 18 16 

16 22 17 88 17 20 16 18 17 

16 28 17 89 17 20 16 18 17 

.. 28 17 89 17 20 16 19 17 

16 28 17 89 17 20 16 18 17 

16 23 17 89 17 20 16 19 17 

.. 28 17 40 17 20 16 19 17 

16 24 17 40 17 21 16 19 17 

16 24 18 41 18 21 16 19 18 

16 24 18 41 18 21 16 19 18 

16i 25 18 42 18 21 16 20 18 
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TABLE 6— Ck)imNnzi> 



16J 


I' 

25 


Is 

18 


c 

t 

I 

42 


1 • 
I 

2 

Is 

18 


p 
22 


1 

1 

16 


20 


04 

I 

1 

18 


17 


25 


18 


43 


18 


22 


16 


20 


18 


17 


26 


19 


43 


19 


22 


16 


20 


19 


17 


26 


19 


44 


19 


22 


16 


21 


19 


17* 


26 


19 


44 


19 


22 


16 


21 


19 


171 


26 


19 


44 


19 


23 


16 


21 


19 


18 


27 


20 


44 


20 


23 


16 


21 


20 


18 


27 


20 


44 


20 


23 


16 


22 


20 


18 


27 


20 


44 


20 


24 


16 


22 


20 


18* 


28 


20 


44 


20 


24 


16 


22 


20 


18* 


28 


20 


44 


20 


24 


16 


22 


20 


19 


28 


21 


44 


21 


24 


16 


23 


21 


19 


29 


21 


44 


21 


25 


16 


23 


21 


19 


29 


21 


44 


21 


25 


16 


23 


21 


19J 


27 


21 


44 


21 


25 


16 


23 


21 


191 


29 


22 


44 


22 


25 


16 


24 


22 


20 


29 


22 


44 


22 


25 


16 


24 


22 


20 


30 


22 


44 


22 


26 


16 


24 


22 


20 


30 


22 


44 


22 


26 


16 


24 


22 


201 


31 


22 


45 


22 


27 


16 


24 


22 


201 


31 


23 


45 


28 


27 


16 


25 


23 


21 


31 


23 


46 


23 


27 


17 


25 


23 


21 


31 


23 


46 


23 


27 


17 


25 


23 


21 


31 


23 


47 


23 


27 


17 


25 


23 


211 


31 


24 


47 


24 


28 


17 


26 


24 


211 


32 


24 


48 


24 


28 


17 


26 


24 


22 


32 


24 


48 


24 


29 


17 


26 


24 


22 


33 


24 


48 


24 


29 


18 


26 


24 


22 


33 


24 


49 


24 


29 


18 


27 


24 


221 


33 


25 


49 


25 


30 


18 


27 


25 


221 


33 


25 


50 


25 


30 


18 


27 


25 


23 


33 


25 


50 


25 


30 


18 


27 


25 


23 


34 


25 


51 


25 


30 


18 


28 


25 


23 


34 


26 


51 


26 


30 


19 


28 


26 


231 


35 


26 


51 


26 


30 


19 


28 


26 


231 


35 


26 


52 


26 


31 


19 


28 


26 


24 


35 


26 


52 


26 


31 


19 


29 


26 


24 


35 


26 


53 


26 


81 


19 


29 


26 


24 


36 


27 


58 


27 


31 


19 


29 


27 


241 


86 


27 


54 


27 


82 


20 


28 


27 
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2. I^OM EiABTEBN GbOUPS ExCBFT NeW YoBK TO WbST- 

BBN PbbCbntaqe Gboups Shown on Map 3 

(a) Class Rates 

In the last section an explanation was made of how 
rates are based from New York to western percentage 
groups. Bates from other points in New England and 
Trunk Line territories are usually based on the New 
York rates. Before beginning the study of how rates 
are based from these two freight association territories 
to western percentage groups, the grouping of Trunk 

Line and New England territories, as shown on Map 9, 
should be noted. The eastern basing points in these ter- 
ritories for westbound rates are as follows : 

Albany, N. Y. ^Lexington, Va. 'Scranton, Pa. , ^ ^ 
Baltimore, Md. Ogdensburg, N. Y. Syracuse, Pa. Y * } # 
Belington, W. Va. Philadelphia, Pa. Virginia Cities. 
Boston, Mass. Pittsburg, Pa. vWilliamsport, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Bichwood, W. Va. 
Cumberland, Md. vRochester, N. Y. 

In addition to these groups there are a number of 
groups shown on Map 9 which take arbitraries over some 
one of these base points. For example, the rates from 
Long Island are arbitraries over New York, and this 
group is marked **New York Plus.'' Also the group im- 
mediately south of New York in New Jersey is marked 
**New York Plus'* for the same reason. There are 
numerous other groups marked as taking arbitraries or 
local rates over basing groups. These groups that take 
higher rates than certain other groups are situated east 
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of the groups or on branch lines. Points lying imme- 
diately west of basing points commonly take the same 
rates as the base points, while points east of the base 
points take arbitraries or local rates over the base points. 
From eastern basing groups listed above and shown on 
Map 9 to percentage groups on Map 3 the class rates are 
based as shown in Table 7.^ 

(1) The same rates apply from approximately all 
New England (shown as the Boston group on Map 9) to 
percentage groups 71-122. These rates are the same as 

t The data of the table was furnished by the Trunk Line Association 
and it was enlarged from the rate bases set out In Petition No. l of the 
Trunk Lines for Relief from the ProTlslons of the Fourth Section of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission In December, 1910. 



TABLE 7 

Basis op Class Ratbs from the Eastern Basing Groups Speci- 
fied TO Central Freight Association Terrffort 



1 


FaoM 

Eastern 
Oaoups 


To 

PnCXNTAGB 

Groups 


Rates ob Akbitea&iks in 
Cbitts fee 100 Pounds 


Remaeks 


Classes 
12 3 4 5 6 


1 


Boston, 

Mass. 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh- 
Erie 
60 
67 
70 


5 5 2i 2} 2) 2 
5 4 8 3 2i 2 
5 4 3 3 2} 2 
3 2 2 2 11 
10 


Higher than rates 
from New York to 






same iwlnts 




71-122 ^ |New York rates 


2 


Albany, 
N. Y. 


60 
67 
70 
71 
72 
7S-74 


6 6 2 2 2 2 

11 11 6 4 4 4 

6 6 2 2 2 2 

14 13 8 6 5 5 

15 13 8 6 6 5 
15 18 9 7 6 5 


Less than rates from 
New York to same 
points 




75-122 




New York rates less 
20% of New York 
to Chicago rates 
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TABLE 7— Continued 




a 


Fbou 

Eastebn 

OSOLPa 


To 

TEBCENTAOt 

Gkoups 


Kates ob 
(■ents f 


ABSirn-vKiEs 


la 


IIEUABKH 


— 


1 


2 


3 -1 


.-. 


.i 






W-10 


New York raUa 




71 










1 














72 


1 


1 




1 


1 







3 


New 


73 


2 


1 




2 


1 





Lower thun rates 




Betlln, 


74 


3 


2 




2 


1 


1 


from New York to 




N. Y. 


75 


3 


8 




2 


2 


1 


same poluta 






76 


4 


3 




3 


2 


1 








77 


5 


4 




3 


2 


1 








78-122 


6 


5 




3 


2 


2 








no 


5~ 


4 


3 


~3~ 


"2r 


~2 


Uigber tbaa rateR 






67 


1 


1 




1 





1 


from New York to 






70 



















name pointB 




71 


2 


T" 




1 


"T" 


~0 








72 


3 


2 




1 


2 











73 


4 


2 




2 


2 


1) 




4 


Offlena- 


74 


S 


3 




2 


2 


I 






burg, 


76 


5 


4 




2 


3 


1 


Lower than rates 




N. T. 


76 


6 


4 




3 


3 


1 


from New York to 






77 


7 


G 




3 


3 


1 


same points 






78 


8 







3 


3 


2 








79 


8 


e 




4 


4 


2 








BO 


9 


7 




4 


4 


2 








81 . 


10 


8 




4 


4 


2 








82-122 


10 


S 




4 


4 


3 




G 


Roches 
ter-Syra- 

N. T. 


60 
67 
70 

71 


14 
10 

17 


13 
9 

15 


11 
13 


7 
5 
9 


"T" 
6 

4 
7 


"T 

5 
4 




Lower than ratei 
rrora New York to 
same points 




72-122 














70% of New York 




















rate« 


e 


Ptalla- 




















delpbU 


60-122 


6 


6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


LeM than rates from 




Balti- 
















New York to same 




more 


60-122 


8 


8 


3 


3 


S 


3 


points 
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TABLE 7— CoNTiNUBD 



% 

B 


From 

EAgTIBN 

Oboups 


To 

Pebcbntage 

Oboups 


Rates ob Abbitbaeies in 
Cents fee 100 Pounds 


Remabks 


Classes 
12 3 4 5 6 






Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


60 


30 88 28 19 16 13 


Same rates as from 
Philadelphia 


7 


67 
70 


89 33 28 19 16 13 
45 39 30 21 18 15 


Arbitrary rates 




71-122 




80% of rates New 
York to same 
points 




Williams- 
port, Pa. 


60 


87 31 27 18 15 12 


Same rates as from 
Baltimore 


8 


67 
70 


39 34 27 18 15 13 
43 87 29 20 17 14 


Arbitrary rates 




71-122 




77% of rates New 
York to same 
points 




Camber- 
land, 
Md. 


601 
67 


36 31 23 16 14 12 
89 34 27 18 15 13 


Arbitrary rates 


9 


70« 


43 37 29 20 17 14 
86 31 23 16 14 12 


Via Wn. Md. R. R. 
VU B. & 0. R. R. 

Arbitrary rates 




71-122 




77% of rates New 
York to same 
points 


10 


Beling- 
ton, 
W. Va.« 


60-122 


Oomberland rates but 

not less than 
46 39 29 20 17 14 




11 


Rich- 
wood, 
W. Va.« 


60-122 


Cumberland rates but 
not less than 
50 43 82 23 19 16 





1 Except that to Pittsburgh and WheelloE the rates ghown below apply- 

* Except that to Parkertborg the rates shown below apply. 

Class 12 8 4 5 6 

Sate 86 80 28 16 14 11 

* Except that to all points north of Butler, Pa., on B. ft L. E. B. B. ; all 
points on D. A. V. 4 P. B. B. ; all points on J. C. ft L. B. By. ; all points northeast 
of Butler to Ut Jewett, Pa., on B. ft O. B. B. ; all points east of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
on N. T. C ft 8t L. B. B. ; all points east of Yoangstown, Ohio, and Transfer, Pa., 
on Brie B. B. ; and all points east of Une Ashtabula to Youngstown through And- 
o?er, Ohio, on L. 8. ft M. S. B. B., the following rates apply : 

Class 12 8 4 5 6 

Bat* 54H 47 86H 24 20 16 
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the rates from New York to the same percentage points. 
This means that New England receives the benefit of the 
low rates applying from New York to percentage groups 
71 per cent and west thereof. From Boston rate points 
to percentage points 60-70 the class rates are slightly 
higher, as shown in Table 7, than from New York to the 
same points. The rates from the entire Boston group 
are blanketed to all percentage territory, and rates from 
Boston points, which include approximately all New Eng- 
land and considerable territory in Canada, tojgercentage 
pomts 71 per cent Rnf] | highftr are identical with the New 



York rate s to the same destinations. It is common to 
:et rates to or from intermediate points, but it is 



rrn 



rare to accord the base rate to wide areas beyond a basing 
point as is done in this instance. Blanket rates are usu- 
ally applied to the intermediate points and not to points 
beyond. For this reason, the territory covered by the 
Boston rate group is particularly favored by the appli- 
cation of the New York rates. At times the carriers 
serving Boston have even maintained rates on imports 
from Boston that were lower than from New York to per- 
centage groups in Central Freight Association Territory. 
However, the Commission has ruled that rates on imports 
from Boston should not be lower than from New York to 
western percentage groups.* 

Blanket rates are not accorded New England on east- 
bound shipments. Map 10 shows several groups for New 
England applicable on eastbound shipments, and the rate 
basis, which is materially different from that westbound, 
is set out in Chapter HI. 

(2) In item 2 of Table 7 the basis is shown for rates 
from Albany, N. Y., to percentage groups on Map 3. 

« The port differentials are treated in a later chapter. • 
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From Albany to percentage groups 60-74, the arbitrarie^j 
under the New York rates are shown in the table. These 
arbitraries vary from 6 cents to 15 cents first class under 
the New York rates. The scales of arbitraries that ap- 
ply from Albany to 60 per cent and 70 per cent groups are 
the same as apply to those same groups from Philadel- 
phia. From Albany to percentage groups 75-122, the 
rates are the New York rates less 20 per cent of the rates 
from New York to Chicago. This does not mean that the 
rates are 80 per cent of the New York-Chicago rates. 
For example, from Albany to 122 per cent points the 
rates are 122 per cent of 75 cents on first-class freight, 

minus 20 per cent of the New York-Chicago first-class 
rate of 75 cents. One hundred twenty-two per cent of 75 
cents is 91^ cents. Twenty per cent of 75 cents is 15 
cents, and 91^ cents minus 15 cents, leaves 76^ cents, 
which under the rule of fractions is considered 77 cents, 
the rate from Albany to 122 per cent points on first-class 
freight. The rate on the other classes is computed in the 
same manner. 

(3) The New Berlin (N. Y.) group is a small one lo- 
cated within the Albany group. The class rates from 
New Berlin to percentage points 60-70 are the same as 
from New York to the same points, but to percentage 
points 71-122 they are less than the New York rates to 
the same destinations by the amount of the arbitraries 
shown opposite each percentage group in item 3 of 
Table 7. 

(4) The basis for rates from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 
percentage groups 60-122 is shown in item 4 of Table 7. 
From Ogdensburg to percentage groups 60-70, the rates 
are slightly higher than from New York, as shown in the 
table, while to percentage groups 71-122 the rates are 
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lower than from New York to the same destinations. To 
ascertain the rates from Ogdensburg to any group in 
western percentage territory it is only necessary to add 
to or subtract from the rates that apply from New York 
to the same destinations the arbitraries shown in item 
4 of Table 7. 

(5) As shown on Map 9, Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y., 
are both in the same group for westbound rates. This 
is not true, however, of eastbound rates, as will be ex- 
plained in the following chapter. Eastbound Rochester 
takes different rates from those applicable to Syracuse. 
For westbound rates, with which we are concerned here, 
item 5 pf Table 7 shows the basis for the Rochester- 
Syracuse group. From the Rochester-Syracuse group to 
percentage groups 60-71 the rates are arbitraries under 
the New York rates to the same destinations, as is shown 
in the table. From the Rochester-Syracuse group to per- 
centage groups 72-122 the rates are 70 per cent of the 
rates from New York to the same percentage groups. . •- 
This makes the percentage basis very simple from the "^ 
Rochester-S^acuse group to percentage groups 72 per 
cent and higher. 

(6) From the Philadelphia and Baltimore groups the 
same scale of arbitraries under the New York rates ap- 
plies to all percentage groups shown on Map 3. How- 
ever, the same rates do not apply from Philadelphia to 
the same destinations as from Baltimore. As shown in 
item 6 of Table 7, the Philadelphia rates are 6 cents on 
first class under the New York rates to all percentage 
groups, while the Baltimore rates are 8 cents on first 
class under the rates from New York to the same destina- 
tions. 

(7) From Seranton, Pa., to percentage groups shown 
on Mjap 3 the rate basis is shown in item 7. From Scran- 
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ton to the 60 per cent group the rates are the same as 
from Philadelphia. From Scranton to groups 67 and 70 
per cent the basis is that of arbitrary rates as shown in 
the table. From Scranton to percentage groups 71-122 
the rates are 80 per cent of the rates from New York to 
the same destinations. 

(8) As shown in item 8 of Table 7 the rates from "Wil- 
liamsporty Pa., to the 60 per cent groups are the same as 
from Baltimore, but to both 67 and 70 per cent groups 
the basis is that of arbitrary rates as shown in the table. 
From Williamsport to percentage groups 71-122 the rates 
are 77 per cent of the rates from New York to the same 
destinations. From both the Scranton group and the Wil- 
liamsport group to percentage groups 71-122, it is thus 
seen that the rates are the result of a double percentage 
system. The rates from New York to the percentage 
groups are a percentage of the New York-Chicago rates, 
and the rates from Scranton to these percentage groups 
are a percentage of the New York rates to the same desti- 
nations. The Scranton group takes 80 per cent and the 
Williamsport group takes 77 per cent of the rates from 
New York to the same destinations. Prior to May, 1912, 
the Scranton group was a part of the Philadelphia group, 
and the Williamsport group was a part of the Baltimore 
group. By comparing the Philadelphia basis with the 
present Scranton basis and the Baltimore basis with the 
present Williamsport basis it may be seen that the pres- 
ent bases for Scranton and Williamsport are materially 
different from the bases for Philadelphia and Baltimore 
to most percentage groups. 

(9) From Cumberland, Md., to percentage territory 
the rate basis is shown in item 9 of Table 7. To 60 and 67 
per cent groups arUtrary rates apply as shown in the 
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table. However, to Pittsburgh, Pa., and to Wheeling, 
W. Va., which are in the 60 per cent group, and to Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., in the 70 per cent group, the rates are 
slightly different from those shown to other points in 
those percentage groups. This exception was forced by 
the competition of the cities and is explained in a note 
included within the item of the table. From Cumberland 
to the 70 per cent group, different rates apply by the two 
railways shown in the item. The first-class rate is 43 
cents by the Western Maryland Railroad but only 36 
cents by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. From Cum- 
berland and Cumberland rate points to percentage groups 
71-122 the rates are 77 per cent of the rates from New 
York to the same destinations. When the new Williams- 
port group was made, it was given the Cumberland rates 
to percentage groups 71-122; and at present the same 
rates apply from Williamsport as from Cumberland to 
percentage groups 71-122. 

(10) From Belington, W. Va., and Belington rate 
points the Cumberland rates are applied, except that 
rates less than the scale shown in item 10 of the table can- 
not be applied. The minimum scale raises the rates 
higher than from Cumberland to the nearer percentage 
groups only. To the more distant percentage groups 
the rates are the same from Belington as from Cumber- 
land. 

(11) From Rich wood, W. Va., and Bichwood rate 
points as shown on Map 9, to percentage territory the 
Cumberland rates are applied, provided these rates are 
not below the minimum scale shown in item 11 of the 
table. The minimum scale applying from Richwood to 
percentage points is somewhat higher than from Beling- 
ton to the same points. This minimum forces the rates 
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up to a slightly wider territory from Bichwood than the 
lower minimum, which applies from Belington. To all 
more distant points the rates are the same from both 
Belington and Bichwood as from Cumberland. From 
both the Belington and Bichwood groups there is an ex- 
ception to the general basis as shown in the footnote of 
the table and indicated by the reference in items 10 and 
11, but this exception applies only to a small group of 
points. 

TABLE 8 

Basis of Class Rates from WAsmNOTON, D. C, and thb 
Virginia Cities to Western Percentage Oroups^ 









Rates ob Asbitbabies in Cents 




Fbom 


To 




FEB 100 Pounds 


^ 


EUfiTCBN 


Pebgentaoe 






3 




Classes 
2 3 4 5 6 


H 

^4 


Groups 


Gboupb 


1 




Wash- 




8 


8 3 3 8 3 


1 


ington, 


(50-122 


under New York rates bwt aet less 4iMMi 




D.C. 




s<^ 












05-122 


8 


6 4 3 2 2 
under Baltimore rates 






8 


6 4 3 2 2 






00-94 


under Baltimore rates but not less than the 










rates shown below (minimum rates) 




e0and67 


54J 


47 35i 24 20 16 


2 


Virginia 


66 


50 


50 41 28 24 10 




Cities 


70-76 


54 


47 35} 24 20 16 






77-78 


54 


47 36 24 20 17 






70-80 


54 


47 37 25 21 17 






81 


54 


47 38 25 21 17 






82-W 


54 


47 38 25 22 18 






88-08 


54 


47 40 27 23 18 






04 


66 


48 41 27 24 10 



^Oompiled from P«titloa No. 7 for Relief from the Fburth Section of the 
At t to Rejculate Commerce filed with the Interstate Commerce Commiaelon bj the 
agput of the Trunk Line Ateociation. 
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(1) Map 9 shows the Virginia Cities group and Table 
8 shows the basis of class rates from Washington, D. C, 
rate points and the Virginia Cities to western percentage 
groups. Item 1 of the table shows that rates from the 
Washington group to western percentage groups are 
the same as those from Baltimore, oaeept that th e y €ae 
Bet 1m» tba»"th<» minimnm Male ehewn-is tiie taUe. 

(2) The Virginia Cities group is shown on Map 9, 
and the rate basis is shown in item 2 of Table 8. The 
rates from the Virginia Cities to percentage groups 95- 
122 are certain arbitraries under the Baltimore rates; 
and to percentage groups 60-94 the rates are the same ar- 
bitraries under the Baltimore rates but not less than the 
rates shown in item 2 as minima. The rates from the 
Virginia Cities are, therefore, the New York rates minus 
the sum of the Baltimore and Virginia Cities arbitraries, 
but not less than the minimum rates shown in item 2 of 
the table. For example, the rates from the Virginia 
Cities are 16 cents on first class and 5 cents on sixth class, 
under the rates from New York, except where the minima 
prevent the arbitraries from being applied in full. It is 
worthy of note that the rates from the Virginia Cities are 
less than those from Baltimore. The New York-Chicago 
rates are themselves on a very low basis. The Baltimore 
rates by competition were forced materially under the 
New York rates, and by the competition for traffic from 
the Virginia ports a still lower scale of class rates has 
been applied from the Virginia Cities than from Balti- 
more, even though the distance from Norfolk to most 
percentage groups is more than from Baltimore; and 
the low competitive rates are applied from the ports, and 
from the main-line intermediate points, and from other 
important common points shown on Map 9. 

Map 9 shows stations Lexington to Winchester, Va., 



^ 
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Basic, Va.y to Hagerstown, Md., and Bichmond to Alex- 
andria, Va,, in the Lexington group. However, on ship- 
ments routed northward from Washington, Alexandria, 
Hagerstown, and Winchester via the trunk lines to per- 
centage territory in the United States, the Baltimore 
rates apply; but when shipments are routed southward 
via the Chesapeake & Ohio Bailway destined to percent- 
age territory, Washington, Alexandria, Hagerstown, and 
Winchester are all included in the Lexington group, and 
the Baltimore rates apply subject to the Virginia Cities- 
Pittsburgh scale as minimum rates. The Lexington 
rates are the same as the Baltimore rates except where 
the Virginia Cities-Pittsburgh scale is slightly higher 
than the Baltimore rates. The Virginia Cities group is 
also shown on Map 9. The main lines of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Bailway from Norfolk, Berkley, and Fort Monroe, 
Va., to Maiden, W. Va., inclusive, via both Staunton and 
Lynchburg, Va., are included in the Virginia Cities 
group ; also the Norfolk and Western Bailway from Nor- 
folk to Boanoke and Salem, Va., inclusive. From all 
stations on these main lines the Virginia Cities rates 
apply. 

Lx connection with the Virginia Cities rates, it is in- 
teresting to note that from stations on the Virginian 
Bailway, lying inmiediately south of the main line of the 
Norfolk and Western Bailway, the Virginia Cities rates 
are applied from. Boanoke and Salem on the west and 
Suffolk and east thereof only. Stations on the Vir^nian 
Bailway west of Suffolk and east of Boanoke take arbi- 
traries over the Virginia Cities rates, governed by the 
Official Classification and exceptions. Bates from points 
south of the Virginian Bailway to percentage territory 
shown on Map 3 are made on combination through the 
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Vir^nia gateways or the Ohio Biver Crossings, and are 
consequently materially higher than the remarkably low 
rates from the Virginia Cities. Points on the Virginian 
Bailway, because of intermediate location, are perhaps 
justly accorded rates neither so low as the Virginia Cities 

rates nor so high as the rates to points lying farther 
south. 

Map 9 also shows certain points and lines lying be- 
tween the Lexington groups and between the main lines 
of the westbound Virginia Cities routes as taking arbi- 
traries over either the Virginia Cities, the Lexington, or 
the Baltimore rates. The stations lying between the two 
Lexington groups take either arbitraries or local rates 
over the Baltimore rates on the north, over the Lexington 
rates on the east and west, or over the Virginia Cities 
rates on the south. The shipments from these interior 
points are usually made via the route over which the 
cheapest combination may be obtained. For example, 
from Manassas, Va., freight may be shipped westward 
through Front Boyal at the Lexington rates plus the lo- 
cals from Manassas to Front Boyal ; northward through 
Washington, D. C, at the Baltimore rates plus the locals 
from Manassas to Washington; or southward through 
Orange, Va., at the Virginia Cities rates plus the locals 
from Manassas to Orange. The Manassas freight is 
likely to move over the route by which the best service 
is offered or the cheapest combination applies. This is 
true of all other stations within this group shown on 
Map 9. The traffic from the stations lying near the Balti- 
more group would naturally flow through the Baltimore 
group while the traffic from the stations near the Lexing- 
ton and the Virginia Cities groups would flow through 
those groups. There are also certain lines between the 
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Norfolk and Western Railway and the northern route of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway that take arhitraries over 
the Virginia Cities rates. West Point, Va., on the South- 
em Railway is shown as taking the Virginia Cities rates, 
while points between West Point and Richmond, Va., take 
arhitraries over the Virginia Cities rates. 

In studying the Virginia Cities and Lexington groups 
on Map 9, it should be borne in mind that rates from 
Richmond, Doswell, Staunton, Basic, and Lexington, when 
shipments are routed northward, are the Lexington rates, 
but when shipments are routed westward by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway from these same points to Central 
Freight Association Territory, the rates are the Vir- 
ginia Cities rates. This means that the fourth section * 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce is not violated via the 
direct routes in this instance. However, it has been 
shown that the rates via the Virginian Railway do vio- 
late the fourth section in that the Virginia Cities rates 
apply from Norfolk, Suffolk, etc., on the east over the 
Virginian Railway, while the rates from stations between 
Suffolk and Roanoke, Va., are arhitraries over the Vir- 
ginia Cities rates. In this instance the fourth section of 
the Act is violated. There are also many departures 
from the fourth section via circuitous routes from points 
in Virginia to percentage territory shown on Map 3. 

iThe fourth section of the Act to Regulate Commerce is popularly 
known as the "long-and-short-haul clause*' of the Act. This section 
provides : "That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject 
to the provisions of this Act to charge or receive any greater compensa- 
tion in the aggregate for the transportation of passengers, or of like 
kind of property, for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same 
line or route in the same direction, the shorter being included within 
the longer distance, or to cliarge any greater compensation as a through 
rout« than the aggregate of the intermediate rates. . 
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How dass rates are based from the 13 groups in Trunk 
Line and New England territories to percentage terri- 
tory (Map 3) has been explained. There are numerous 
small branch lines within a number of the eastern groups 
that take arbitraries over the group rates. In such cases 
the first letter of the group name is usually used with a 
plus sign following to indicate that the group rates plus 
either arbitraries or local rates apply. In some cases the 
routing of the freight affects the rate. For example, in 
the New York group northwest of New York City, the line 
of the Ulster & Delaware Railroad is shown as taking 

either '*New York Plus'' or ''Albany Plus.'' The New 
York rates plus arbitraries apply when routed via Kings- 
ton, N. Y., and the Albany rates plus arbitraries apply 
when routed via Oneonta, N. Y. 

(b) Commodity Rates 

The basis for class rates from eastern groups to per- 
centage territory in the United States is shown in Tables 
7 and 8 and explained in tiie preceding paragraphs. Be- 
fore explaining the basis for commodity rates the gen- 
eral rules for computing these rates are given. The fol- 
lowing rules are observed in computing westbound com- 
modity rates: 

(1) When a rate per ton is established on any com- 
modity from New York to Chicago, either locally or as a 
basis for other western points, and it is desired that cor- 
responding rates shall apply from other eastern cities, 
the rate per ton is in all cases used as the basis for com- 
puting the rates upon such commodity, and not the equiva- 
lent rate per 100 pounds. 

(2) When a rate per 100 pounds or per ton is estab- 
^shed upon any commodity from an interior Trunk Line 
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point other than points taking Philadelphia or Baltimore 
rates to Chicago, and it is desired that corresponding 
rates shall apply to other western points, such rates are 
arrived at by computing the rate per 100 pounds or per 
ton on the established percentages shown on Map 3 of the 
rate from such interior point to Chicago.® 

(3) When a rate per 100 pounds or per ton is estab- 
lished on any commodity from an interior Trunk Line 
point taking Philadelphia or Baltimore rates to Chicago, 
and it is desired that corresponding rates shall apply to 
other western points, such rates are computed on the 
basis of the equivalent New York rates per 100 pounds 
or per ton.'' 

Table 9 shows the basis for commodity rates from 
groups in Trunk Line and New England territories to 
percentage groups in the United States shown on Map 3. 

(1) Item 1 of the table shows the basis of rates from 
the Boston group to percentage territory. From the 
Boston group to the Western Termini and other 60 per 
cent points, the rates are the class arbitraries over the 

• ItlnstraHoM: 

(i) Assuming a commodity rate has been established from Albany, 
N. Y., to western points on basis of 16 cents per 100 pounds, Albany to 
Chicago, the rate to E^ast St Louis would be computed on the basis of 
117 per cent of 16 cents, which would make the rate to East St Louis 
19 cents per 100 pounds. 

(ii) Assuming a commodity rate has been established from Albany, 
N. T., to western points on basis of $3.20 per ton, Albany to Chicago, 
the rate to East St TiOuis would be computed on the basis of 117 per cent 
of $3.20, which would make the rate to East St Louis $3.74 per ton. 
t niu8traUon: 

(i) Assuming a commodity rate has been established from Lan- 
caster, Pa., to western points on the basis of 22 cents per 100 pounds, 
Lancaster to Chicago, to obtain the East St Louis rate, take 117 per 
cent of 22 cents, or 26 cents, from which deduct the Philadelphia difTer- 
ential of 2 cents, making the rate Lancaster to East St Louis 24 cents 
per 100 pounds. 
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New York rates that apply from Boston to the same 
points of destination when the commodity rates happen 
to be the same as a class rate. However, when a com- 
modity rate falls between two classes in amount per 100 



TABLE 9 
Basis fob Commodity Rates from Groups in Trunk Line and 

New England Tebbitobies to Central Freight 

Association Territory 



i 


Fboic 
Eajbtebv 
Gboups 


To 

Pkbcertaoe 

Gboups 


Rate Basis fob, Commodities 


1 


BOfltODt 

Haas. 


Trunk 
Lines' West- 
em Termini 
and 60% 
points 


When a commodity rate from New York 
is the same as a certain class rate, the 
same arbitrary over the New York rate 
applies as on the class rate (Table 7, 
item 1) 

When a commodity rate from New York 
is not the same as a class rate, the same 
arbitrary over the New York rate applies 
as on the next higher class rate (Table 7, 
item 1) 




e7-71 


Same rates as from New York to 71% points 
but not less than from Boston to 60% points 




7^122 


New York rates but not less than from Bost(m 
to 60% points 


3 


Albany, 
N. Y. 


60-122 


80% of rates from New York to Chicago and 
other 100% points. To other points rates 
are scaled on the basis of the established 
percentage of the rate from Albany to 
Chicago 




New 
Berlin, 
N. Y. 


60-77 


Same rates as from New York but not higher 
than rates from New Berlin to 78% points 


8 


100 


Less than rates from New York^** 

Class 12 3 4 5 6 

Differential.. 6 6 4 8 2 2 




78-122 

(except 

100) 


Percentages shown in groups on Map 8 ct 
New Berlin<!hicago rates 



I 
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TABLE 9— Continued 



i 



^•4 


Fbom 
Rartebn 
Gboups 


To 

Pbbcbntaqi 
Gboupb 


Rate Basis fob Goicmodities 




Ogdens- 
burg, 

N. Y. 


60 


8ame rates as from Boston 


4 


67-77 


Same rates as from Boston but not higher 
than from Ogdensburg to 78% points 




100 


Less than from New York^** 

Class 12 3 4 5 6 

Differential.. 10 8 6 4 4 3 




78-122 

(except 

100) 


Percentages shown in groups on Map 3 of 
Ogdensburg-Chicago rates 




Rochech 
ter-Syra- 
cuse, 
N. Y. 


60-122 


7(YY., nf mfna fmm fJirran^& and nftrwL^tfa^ 


5 


to Clilcago and other 100% points. To 
other points rates are scaled on the estab- 
lished percentage basis of the rate from 
Rochester to Chicago 





Philadel- 
phia 
Baltimore 


60-122 


Following differentials less than from New 
York to same groups « 

COass 12 3 4 6 6 

Differential.. 6 6 2 2 2 2 
Differential.. 8 8 8 3 8 3 




Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


60 


Same rates as from Philadelphia 


7 


67-122 


80% of rates from New York to Chicago and 
other 100% points. To other points rates 
are scaled on the established percentage 
basis of the rate from Scranton to Chicago 
but not less than from Philadelphia to 
60% points 




WU- 
llama- 
port, Pa. 

1 


60 


Same rates as from Baltimore 


8 


67-122 


77% of rates from New York to Chicago and 
100% points. To other points rates are 
scaled on the established percentage basis 
of the rate from Williamsport to Chicago 
but not less than from Baltimore to 60% 
points 
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M 


Fbom 
Rastebn 
Oboups 


To 

Pkbcertage 

Oboups 


Rate Basis fob Commodities 


9 


Camber- 
land, 
Md. 


60-122 


77% of rates from New York to Chicago and 
100% pointa To other points rates are 
scaled on the established percentage basis 
of the rates from Cumberland to Chicago 
but not less than from Baltimore to 60% 
points when routed via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 


10 


Belington, 
W. Va. 
Rich- 
wood, 
W. Va. 


60-122 


In general on Cumberland basis subject to 
various mimima, but a number of excep- 
tions are applied 


11 


Lexing- 
ton, Va. 


00-122 


General commodity rates are on the same 
basis as Baltimore rates but not less than 
the commodity rates from the Virginia 
Cities to Pittsburgh s 


12 


Virginia 
Cities 


00-122 


Baltimore commodity rates subject to vary- 
ing mimima s 



>Wben a commodity rate from New York to any group is the same as a 
standard class rate, tbe differential under or over the New York rate for the class 
rate is applied to the commodity rate ; when a commodity rate is not the same, 
the differential for the next hicrher class is applied. 

* In connection with westbonnd commodity rates npon a lower basis than 
sixth class (i. e., 25 cents per 100 pounds New York to Chicago), the following 
differentials are applie<Y: 

Standard J?«ie BtuU Vew York to Chioaff9 Differential 

( Cents per 100 pounds) (Cents per 100 pounds) 

24 2 

23 2 

22 2 

21 2 

20 and less 1 

The differential for rates per ton, net or gross, is 20 times the differential 
per 100 pounds. 

* Rates on Tarions commodities from Lexington and the Virginia Cities are 
not made according to the general basis for commodity rates. 

* The Rsme commodity rates are applied on traffic from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Raltimore, and pointn takini? same rates to Buffalo and points taking Buf- 
falo rates as are duly estal>1ishr(1 upon like traffic from Philadelphia to Erie. pa., 
except as may \fe otherwise' provided. 
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pounds, the arbitrary applying on the next higher class 
from Boston to destination applies on the commodity 
rate. The class arbitraries over the New York rates ap- 
plying from Boston are shown in Table 7, item 1. From 
the Boston group to percentage groups 67-71, the rates 
are the same as from New York to 71 per cent points but 
not less than from Boston to 60 per cent points. From 
the Boston group to percentage groups 72-122 the com- 
modity rates are the same as from New York but not 
less than from Boston to 60 per cent points. 

(2) Item 2 of Table 9 shows the basis for commodity 
rates from Albany (N. Y.) rate points as grouped on 
Map 9 to percentage groups shown on Map 3. The rates 
are 80 per cent of the rates from New York to Chicago 
and other points taking 100 per cent of New York-to- 
Chicago rates. Bates to points taking other than 100 
per cent of New York-to-Chicago rates are scaled on the 
percentage basis of the rates from Albany to Chicago. 

(3) From New Berlin (N. Y.) rate points shown on 

Map 9 to 100 per cent points, the connnodity rates are 
the differentials shown in item 3 less than rates on the 
same conmiodities from New York to the same destina- 
tions. That is, the class differential of the class rate 
that is the same or immediately higher than the com- 
modity rate is deducted from the New York rates to 

the same destinations. To percentage points 60-77 the 
same rates apply from New Berlin rate points as from 

New York, except that these rates may not exceed the 
rates from New Berlin to 78 per cent points. To per- 
centage points 78-122 (except 100) the rates are percent- 
ages shown in groups on Map 3 of the New Berlin-Chi- 
cago rates. 

(4) From Ogdensburg (N. Y.) rate points shown on 
Map 9 to 60 per cent points shown on Map 3, the rates 
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are the same as from Boston. To percentage points 
67-77, shown on Map 3, the rates are the same as from 
Boston but not higher than from Ogdensburg to 78 per 
cent points. To 100 per cent points the commodity rates 
are less than those from New York by the differentials 
shown in item 4 of Table 9. To percentage points 78-122 
(except 100) the commodity rates are the percentages 
shown in groups on Map 3 of the Ogdensburg-Chicago 
rates. 

(5) From Rochester-Syracuse rate points to percent- 
age points shown on Map 3, the general commodity rates 
are 70 per cent of the rates from New York to Chicago 
and other 100 per cent points. To points other than 
100 per cent, rates are scaled on the extablished per- 
centage of the rate from Rochester to Chicago. There 
is a notable exception to the general basis of 10 cents 
on bulk salt to Chicago. This low basis is not applied to 
other percentage points » and is defended on the ground 
of water competition. The class rates to percentage 
groups 72-122 are also on the same basis. 

(6) The basis for rates from Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore to percentage groups on Map 3 is that of differ- 
entials under the rates from New York. The class differ- 
ential of the class rate which is the same as or imme- 
diately higher, than the commodity rate, is applied. For 
example, if a commodity rate from New York to Chicago 
is 25 cents, the rate from Philadelphia is 2 cents less, 
or 23 cents, and from Baltimore it is 3 cents less, or 
22 cents. If there is no class rate exactly the same as a 
commodity rate, the differential for the class rate next 
higher applies from Philadelphia and Baltimore. This 
means that practically the same differentials under the 

« 28 I. C. C. Rep., 3846 ; 20 I. C. C. Rep., 530, 531. 
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New York rates apply on commodity rates from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore as on class rates for a rate of the 
same amount per 100 pounds. 

(7) The conunodity rates from the Scranton (Pa.) 
rate points to 60 per cent points are the same as from 
Philadelphia to the same groups. To other groups shown 
on Map 3 the rates are 80 per cent of similar rates from 
New York to Chicago and other 100 per cent points. 
To points other than 100 per cent points the rates are 
scaled on the established percentage basis of the rate 
from Scranton to Chicago, except that the rates from 
Philadelphia to the 60 per cent group apply as minima 
from Scranton to percentage groups 67-122. The class 
rates to percentage points 71-122 are on the same basis as 
the commodity rates, and the conunodity rates from 
Albany to groups 60-122 are on the same basis as from 
Scranton to groups 67-122, except the rates from Phila- 
delphia to the 60 per cent group do not apply as minima 
from Scranton. 

(8) The commodity rates from Williamsport (Pa.) 
rate points to 60 per cent points are the same as from 
Baltimore to the same group. To percentage groups 67- 
122, commodity rates are 77 per cent of the rates from 
New York to Chicago and other 100 per cent points. To 

points other than 100 per cent the rates are scaled on 
the established basis of the rates from Williamsport to 
Chicago, except that the rates from Baltimore to 60 
per cent points apply as minima. To percentage points 
71-122, the basis for class rates is the same as for com- 
modity rates, and the Cumberland basis for commodities 
is also that of 77 per cent of the New York rates to per- 
centage groups 60-122. 

(9) From the Cumberland (Md.) rate points the com- 
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modity rates are 77 per cent of the rates from New York 
to Chicago and other 100 per cent points. To points other 

than 100 per cent the rates are scaled on the established 
percentage basis from Cumberland to Chicago. How- 
ever, via the Pennsylvania Bailroad the rates from Balti- 
more to 60 per cent points are observed as minima. 

(10) The commodity rates from Belington and Eich- 
wood, W. Va,, and points taking the same rates are in 
general on the same basis as the Cumberland rates but 
are subject to various connnodity minima and to a num- 
ber of exceptions shown in the tariffs. 

(11) The commodity rates from the Lexington (Va.) 
group are on the same general basis as from Baltimore. 
That is, the rates from the Lexington group are the 
same arbitraries under the New York rates as the Balti- 
more rates are. However, certain competitive influ- 
ences have caused rates on a number of commodities 
to be made without regard to the general basis. 

(12) The commodity rates from the Virginia Cities 
group as shown on Map 9 to percentage territory shown 

on Map 3 are the same as rates from Baltimore to the 
same percentage groups, except that the Virginia Cities 
rates are subject to varying minima. Certain commodi- 
ties from the Virginia Cities to percentage territory are 
not based on the Baltimore rates. Competitive influences 
have forced the rates on these commodities to be made 
without regard to the general basis. 

The class and commodity rates from the eastern groups 
in Trunk Line and New England territories are based 
as has been explained in the preceding paragraphs. 
These rates do not violate, in general, the fourth section 
of the Act to Regulate Conunerce via the direct routes. 
However, much freight is carried via circuitous routes, 



TABLE 10 

Basis of Westbound Bates from the Eastern Basing Points 

Specified to Canadian Pebcentage Oboups 

76-C TO 100-C» 



, 


Fboic 
Eastern 
Gboups 


To 

Pebcentaoe 

Gboups 


Abbitbabies in Cents 
FEB 100 Pounds 




NH 


Classes 
12 3 4 5 6 


Remabks 


1 


Boston, Mass. 


76-C to 
lOO-C 




New York rates 


2 


Albany, N. Y. 


7^-C to 
lOO-C 




New York rates 
less 20% of 
New York-lo- 
Chicago rates 


3 


Ogdensburg, 

N. Y. 


76-0 
76-D 
78-0 
78-D 
80-C 
82-0 to 
lOO-C 


4 3 3 2 11 
4 4 3 2 1 

6 5 3 2 2 2 
8 6 4 3 3 2 

7 6 4 3 3 2 

8 6 4 8 3 2 


Less than from 
New York to 
same points 


4 


Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


76-0 to 
lOO-C 




70% of New York 
rates 




Philadelphia 
and Scranton, 
Pa. 


7^-0 




New York raten 




76-D 


4 4 2 2 11 


Less than New 
York 


5 


78-C 




New York rates 




78-D 


6 6 2 2 2 2 


Less than New 
York 




80-C to 
lOO-O 


. 


New York rates 




Baltimore, Md. 

Wllliamsport, 

Pa. 


76-0 




New York rates 





76-D 


6 6 3 3 3 3 


Less than New 
York 




78-0 




New York rates 




78-D 


8 8 3 3 3 3 


Less than New 
York 




80-0 to 
lOO-O 




New York rates 



1 Compiled from Rerlsed PercenUce Baiei for Ttarousb Westbooad Freigbt 
RatM Ciupplements 1-12) and from N. T. C. ft H. B. R. R. frtifht tarlC I. C. C. No^ 
B-10670 and lupplemeBt 26 tbertto. 
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centage points in the United States taking the same 
percentages. They are 70 per cent of the rates from 
New York to the same destinations. 

(5) The rates from the Philadelphia, Scranton, Wil- 
liamsporty and Baltimore groups to Canadian percentage 
points are quite different from those from the same points 
to percentage points in the United States. Except to 
76-D and 78-D points the rates are the same from these 
groups as from New York to the same destinations. 
However, to percentage groups 76-D and 78-D the rates 
are arbitraries under the New York rates for the four 
groups as shown in items 5 and 6 of Table 10. When the 
rate became effective from the two new groups, Scranton 
changed to most percentage points in the United States, 
but no alteration in rates was made from those groups 
to Canadian percentage territory. 



TEST QUESTIONS 

These questions are for the student to nse in testing 
his knowledj^ of the assignment. The answers dioold 
be written out, but are not to be sent to the UniTorsitj. 

1. Discuss the use of distance rates in the United States. 

2. How are rates between territory on Maps 3 and 4 on the 
one hand and Trunk Line and New England Freight associa- 
tion territories on the other based f 

3. To what extent does this system apply to Canada? 

4. In studying New York-Chicago rates, what distance is 
usedt 

5. Give the class rates applying between New York and 
Chicago via different routes shown on Table 1. 

6. Oive the class rates all-rail from Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Baltimore to Chicago. 

7. Give the all-rail rates from New York to Chicago on the 
following commodities: cement, coffee, sugar, pig tin. 

8. Give the all-rail rates from Chicago to New York on the 
following commodities : cement, grain, grain products, lumber, 
salt, fresh meats. 

9. What is the first-class rate from New York to a point 
taking 80 per cent of the rate to Chicago? To a 120 per cent 
point? 

10. What is the rate on coffee to a 60 per cent point ? To an 80 
per cent point ? To a 110 per cent point ? To a 115 per cent point ? 

11. Name the eastern basing points for westbound rates. 

12. What does ' ' New York Plus ' ' mean ? 

13. How are class rates from Boston to 70 per cent points 
found? 

14. How are rates from Albany to 60 per cent points found ? 
From New Berlin to 70 per cent points? 

15. Are all Ogdensburg rates lower than New York rates 
to western points? Give the arbitraries applying to different 
groups. 

16. How are rates from Philadelphia to percentage points 
made? From Baltimore to the same points? 

17. What rates apply from the greater part of New Eng- 
land to 71-122 per cent points? 

18. Are Rochester and Syracuse in the same groups both 
eastbound and westbound? 

19. How are rates from Washington, D. C, to percentage 
points made? 

20. How are rates from Virginia Cities to percentage points 
made? 

21. Give the rules for figuring westbound commodity rates. 

40 
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CHAPTER m 
all-rail rates eastbouitd 

1. Fbom Westebn Pebcentaqe Oboups to New Yobk 

(a) Class Rates 

In Chapter n the class rates from New York rate 
points to percentage groups on Map 3 were shown in 
Table 4. In this chapter the rates are shown in the 
opposite direction. The class rates from most of the 
percentage groups shown on Map 4 to New York rate 
points are shown in Table 11. It may be noted on the 
table that from points in the 100 per cent group to New 
York the rates are those of the familiar scale of class 
rates applying between New York and Chicago shown in 
Table 1. This is the base scale for the class rates apply- 
ing from all percentage points on Map 4 to New York rate 
points shown on Map 10. The rates from the other 
groups are computed by taking the percentages, shown in 
the groups of Map 4 and in the left-hand column of the 
table of this scale, of the class rates applying from 
Chicago to New York. The most notable difference 
between Tables 4 and 11, which apply in opposite direc- 
tions, is that the latter contains a large number of frac- 
tions. The reason for this is that there is a difference 
in method of evaluating fractions in computing the east- 
bound rates from that in computing the westbound rates. 
It has been explained that in computing westbound 
rates, all fractions of less than one-half are disregarded 

41 
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and fractions of one-half and more are considered whole 
numbers. On eastbound computations fractions of one- 
fourth of a cent and less are disregarded, fractions of 
more than one-fourth of a cent to and including three- 
fourths of a cent are written as one-half cent, while frac- 
tions of more than three-fourths of a cent are written as 
a unit. This method of computation accounts for the 
numerous fractions in Table 11. 

The grouping of points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion Territory for eastbound shipments is not the same 
as that for westbound shipments. This is shown on 
Maps 3 and 4. For example, the class rates from New 
York to Vinoennes, Ind., are 108 per cent of the New 
York-Chicago ^ rates, while from Vincennes to New York 

TABLE 11 
Class Rates fbom Percentage Groups Shown on Map 4 to 

New York Rate Points * 

From Hates in Cents Feb 100 Pounds 

Pebcbntaok Classes 

Gboups 12 3 4 5 6 

eO 45 89 80 21 18 ' 15 

66i 60 43 83 23i 20 16i 

87 60 48i 88i 23} 20 16) 

68 51 44 . 34 24 20* 17 

69 51i 45 34i 24 20i 17 

70 62J 45i 35 24) 21 17J 

71 53 46 351 25 21i 17i 

72 54 47 36 25 211 18 

73 541 471 361 251 22 18 

74 561 48 87 26 22 181 

iThe class rates between New York and Chicago are the same in 
both directions. 
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TABLE 11— Continued 

B^M Rates in Cents Peb 100 Pounds 

Pebcentaob Classes 

GwWPS 12 3 4 5 6 

75 56 481 87i 26 22} 181 

76 57 481 88 261 28 19 

77 571 50 881 27 23 19 

78 581 601 89 271 231 l^l 

79 59 511 891 271 231 19J 

80 60 52 40 28 24 20 

81 601 621 401 281 241 20 

82 611 531 41 281 241 201 

88 62 54 411 29 25 201 

84 63 541 42 291 25 21 

85 631 55 421 291 251 21 

86 641 56 43 30 26 211 

87 65 561 431 801 26 211 

88 66 57 44 31 261 22 

89 661 58 441 31 261 22 

90 671 581 45 311 27 221 

91 68 59 451 32 271 221 

92 69 60 46 32 271 23 

98 691 601 461 321 28 28 

94 701 61 47 33 28 23} 

96 71 611 471 83 281 281 

96 72 621 48 831 29 24 

97 72J 63 481 84 29 24 

98 731 631 49 341 29} 241 

99 74 641 491 341 291 241 

100 75 66 50 85 80 25 

101 751 651 501 351 80} 25 

102 761 66} 51 35} 30} 25} 

108 77 67 61} 36 31 25} 

104 78 67} 52 36} 31 26 

106 781 68 52} 36} .31} 26 

106 791 69 53 37 32 26} 

107 80 69} 53} 37} 82 26} 

108 81 70 54 38 82} 27 

109 81} 71 54} 38 32} 27 

110 82} 71} 55 38} 88 27} 

111 83 72 55} 39 33} 27} 

112 84 73 56 39 33} 28 

113 84} 73} 56} 39} 34 28 

114 85} 74 57 40 34 28} 

115 86 74} 57} 40 34} 28} 

116 87 75} 68 40} 86 29 

117 87} 76 68} 41 86 29 
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TABLE/ 11— Continued 
Fbom Rates in Cents Pes 100 Pounds 

Pebcentaok Classes 

Gboups 12 3 4 5 6 

118 881 761 59 411 351 291 

119 89 771 691 411 351 291 

120 90 78 60 42 36 30 

121 901 781 601 421 361 30 

122 911 791 61 421 361 301 

123 92 80 611 43 37 301 

124 93 801 62 431 37 31 

125 931 81 621 431 371 31 



the rates are only 103 per cent of the New York-Chicago 
rates. Also the rates from New York to Evansville, 
Ind., are 110 per cent of the New York-Chicago rates, 
while from Evansville to New York the rates are only 
105 per cent of the New York-Chicago rates. For west- 
bound rates the 110 per cent group extends east almost 
to Louisville, as shown on Map 3, while the eastern part 
of the 110 per cent group on Map 3 is included in the 
105 per cent group on Map 4. On Map 3 the territory 
around Charleston, W. Va., is shown in the form of a 
chubby foot, while on Map 4 it is in the form of a slender 
one. So, there are numerous differences between the 
grouping of the territory for eastbound and for west- 
bound rates. 

Bates from Canadian percentage territory (imme- 
diately north of Lakes Erie and Ontario) to New York 
are based on the rates from Chicago to New York. Table 
12 shows the class rates for the six classes from Canadian 
percentage groups on the Grand Trunk Railway to the 
New York rate group. The rates for the 100 per cent 
group (Chicago) are the basis for the rates from the 
other groups. The rates from the groups are the per- 
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centages shown in the table of the rates from Chicago 
. to New York.* 

TABLE 12 
Class Bates fbom Canadian Percentage Oboups to New York 

Bate Points ^ 

Fbom Rates in Cents Peb 100 Pounds 

To ElASTEBN Pebcentaqb Classes 

Gboup Gboups 12 3 4 5 6 

73 55 47 37 26 22 18 



39 271 23} 19i 



78) 

7^A ^i "^ 

80 60 52 40 28 24 20 

82 61i 53} 41 28} 24} 20} 

New York, N. Y. 84 63 54} 42 29} 25 21 

85 63} 55 42} 29} 25} 21 

87 65 56} 43} 30} 26 21} 

89 66} 58 44} 31 26} 22 

93 69} 60} 46} 82} 28 23 

100 75 65 50 35 30 25 

^ rnm Might tariff I. C. C. No. 1785 of the Grand Trunk BaUwaj Syitem. 

(b) Commodity Rates 

(1) Oeneral Commodity Basis. — From percentage 
groups on Map 4 to the New York group shown on Map 
10, the larger number of commodity rates are based on 
the rates from Chicago to New York in the same manner 
as the class rates are. The rates from points other than 
those in the 100 per cent group to New York are the 
percentages shown on Map 4 of the commodity rates 
from Chicago to New York. Table 13 contains rates 
from Chicago to New York rate points. The rates on 
these same commodities from other percentage groups 
shown on Map 4 to the New York group shown on Map 
10 are the percentages shown on Map 4 of the rates 
shown in Table 13. 

•Page 42. 
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TABLE 13 

Bases fob Rates, Except as Otherwise Provided, on Various 
Commodities prom Points in Central Freight Associ- 
ation Territory to New York Rate Points 

Bases in 
Commodities in Cabloads from Chicago to New Yobk Cents Feb 

100 Pounds 

Anodes (released to Taluatlon of $100 per net ton) 20 

Amnwnia, Aqua, in tank cars 22 

l^SS substitutes} N. O. S. in Official Classification. 

in barrels, cakes, drums (iron), sacks, or in tank cars, mini- 
mum weights, in packages specified, 40,000 lbs., in tank cars, 

as per Official Classification 22 

Binder, Briquette Coal (a by-product of Coal Tar), minimum 

weight 30,000 lbs. 20 

Bleach, in casks and metal drums, minimum weight 30,000 lbs. 22 

Blocks, Mastic, minimum weight 40,000 lbs 22} 

Blocks or Brick, and articles given same rates i 21 

^ The rates named herein to apply on brick and articles taking same rates, 
will be applied as follows : 

(a) On Clay or Shale and on the following articles made thereof: 

Bisque, old or broken Crockery, old or broken 

Blocks or Brick, vis. : Crucibles, broken 

Brick, old or broken Curbing, Street, yitrifled 

Building Guards, Cattle 

Crome Heads, Stopper and Sleeyes (a fire 

Common clay cylindrical-shaped article for 

Corundite covering the iron rods used at open- 

Pire hearth furnaces for agitating and 

Furnace cleaning the orifice in the tuyeres) 

Furnace, broken Insulators, porcelain, old or broken 

Hollow Lining, Stove 

Magnefiite Lining. Flue 

Paying Moulds, plaster, old or broken 

Pressed (enameled brick or block Pots, corrosive, old or broken 

excepted) Pots, Glass, House, broken 

Radial Proofing, Fire Clay 
Salt-glased (when shipped in same Pottery, old or broken 

manner as pressed brick or block. Saggers, broken 
individual brick or block not be- Sheila, Pot, old or broken 

ing packed) Slabs, Tile (not roofing or ornamental 

Sand-I«lme tile), (lottiril loose in cars, without 

Segment, yitrifled hay, straw or other packing for 

Silica protection) 

Tank Stoneware, old or broken 

Tank, broken Tile, Building, Hollow 

Clay or Shale, Common or Fire Tile, old or broken 

Conduits Tuyeres 

(b) On the following articles not made of Clay or Shale: 
Blocks, Asphalt Paving Conduits, Stone 
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TABLE 13— CoNTiNUBD 

Bases in 

COMMODITIIS IN CABLOADS FBOM CHICAGO TO NEW TOSK CENTS PeB 

100 Pounds 

Bullion, Base (released to valuation of $100 per net ton) 20 

Oalcium, Chloride 22 

Cake, Salt 22 

Cement, Common, Hydraulic, Natural or Portland, in barrels 

or sacks 20 

Clay (except Common or Fire) minimum weight, 40,000 lbs.... 22} 

Coal, Cannel a . ; 22J 

Concentrates, Bauxite Ore, in bags, barrels, sacks or in bulk 
(released to valuation of $10 per net ton and so stated in ship- 
ping tickets), minimum weight 40,000 lbs 22 

(Concentrates, Lead (released to valuation of $100 per net ton) 17^ 

Copper Bars (released to valuation of $100 per net ton) 20 

Chopper Blisters (released to valuation of $100 per net ton).... 20 

Ck>pper Matte (released to valuation of $100 per net ton) 20 

Feldspar 22 

Filler, Paper (Precipitated Carbonate of Lime or Precipitated 

Sulphate of Lime) 22 

Flint 22 

Fluoride, Aluminum, in bags, barrels, sacks or bulk (released to 
valuation of $10 per net ton and so stated in shipping tickets), 

minimum weight 40,000 lbs 22 

Implements, Agricultural, Cream Separators, Dump Carts, Farm 
Carts, Farm Wagons, Gasoline Wagons, Traction Engines, 
Windmills, and parts thereof, and Binder Twine, in straight 

or mixed carloads, minimum weight 30,000 lbs., for export only 25 

Kaolin, minimum weight 50,000 lbs 22^ 

JLiead, Pig (released to valuation of $100 per net ton) 17) 

Lead, Sublimed, minimum weight 40,000 lbs. (when shipped dry 

and not in oil, or otherwise) 20 

Lime 22i 

Limestone, Ground or Pulverized, and Limestone Dust 20 

Liquors, ammoniacal, in tank cars 22 

Mortar, dried. Plaster, land and wall. Plaster Paris and Stucco, 

minimum weight 40,000 lbs. 22} 

•The rates on this basis do not include the cost of handling or lighterage 
in New York Harbor, and prior to isauing tariffs naming the rates satisfactory 

arrangements will be made with each Trunk Line and New England Line 
which desires to participate in the business, as to the manner in which the 
traffic is to be handled, > the point of delivery at destination, the division of 
the through rates, etc. 



• • • 
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TABLE.' 13— Continued 

Basis nr 
Commodities in Cabloads from Chicago to New Tobk Cents Per 

100 Pounds 

Oil, Petroleum and Petroleum Products 27} 

Ore, Copper (released to valuation of $100 per net ton) 20 

Ore, Lead or Zinc (released to valuation of $100 per net ton) . . 20* 
Paper (to be used for newspapers only), In bundles or rolls, 

minimum weight 36,000 lbs 20 

Paper, Building and Roofing, Classified fifth class In Official 

Classification 20 

Petroleum and its Products (see Oil, Petroleum), Pitch (except 

Pine Pitch), minimum weights: in wood 40,000 lbs., in tank 

cars as per Official (nasslflcatlon 22 

Plaster, Land and Wall (see Mortar) 

Plaster Paris (see Mortar) 

Potash, Muriate of 22 

Potash, Sulphate of 22 

Pulp, Wood, Wet, minimum weight 40,000 lbs 22 

Rock, Gypsum, Ground or in Lump, minimum weight 40,000 lbs. . 22} 

Salt, minimum weight 40,000 lbs 22} 

Salts, Epsom or Glauber 22 

Sand, Building, Filling, Glass or Moulding 20 

Shale (except Common or Fire Shale) 22} 

Shells, Mussel, minimum weight 40,000 lbs 20 

Soda, Ash 22 

Soda, Bicarbonate 22 

Soda, Caustic 22 

Soda, Monohydrate of 22 

Soda, Sesqul, Carbonate of 22 

Soda, Sal 22 

Soda, Silicate of 22 

Soda, Sulphate of 22 

Sodium, Fluo Silicate, minimum weight 36,000 lbs 22 

Spelter (released to valuation of $100 per net ton) 17} 

Stone^ Crushed, In bulk 20 

Stone, Crushed, in barrels or sacks 22} 

Stucco (see Mortar) 

Tar (except Pine Tar), minimum weights: In wood 40,000 lbs., 

In tank cars as per Official Classification 22 

Tripoli, minimum weight 60,000 lbs 20 

>TbiB basis applies only from points in C. F. A. Territory east of tha 
Indiana-Illinois State Line. 
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Table 14 shows the commodity rates for ten commodi- 
ties in carloads from percentage groups 60-100 to New 
York rate points. The rates on these ten commodities 
are sufficiently representative of the commodity rates to 
indicate how the rates are based from points other than 
those in the 100 per cent group on Map 4 to the New 
York group. The table does not contain rates from points 
lying west of the 100 per cent group. The rates from 

TABLE 14 

Commodity Bates fob 10 Commodities in Carloads from Peb- 
CENTAGs Groups 60-100 to New York Rate Points ^ 

a M P E 

Percentage B ^ U -S ^ 

groups 3'g|i:§'rf^^ 



eo 13 12i 17 12 13i lOi 16i 15 13i 18 

71 151 15 20 14 16 12i 191 15 16 151 

74 161 151 201 15 161 13 20} 15 161 1^1 

77 17 16 211 15 J 171 131 21 151 171 17 

80 171 17 221 16 IS 14 22 16 18 171 

82 18 17 23 161 181 141 221 161 181 18 

84 181 171 231 17 19 141 23 17 19 181 

85 181 18 24 17 19 15 231 17 19 181 

86 19 18 24 17 191 15 231 17 191 19 

87 19 181 241 171 W 15 24 171 l»i 1^ 

88 191 181 241 171 20 151 24 171 20 191 

89 191 181 25 18 20 151 241 18 20 191 

90 20 19 25 18 20 151 241 18 20 20 

92 20 191 26 181 201 16 251 181 201 20 

93 201 191 26 181 21 161 251 181 21 201 

96 21 20 27 19 211 17 261 19 211 21 

97 211 201 27 101 22 17 261 191 22 211 

100 22 21 28 20 221 171 271 20 221 22 

^ The rates from points west of the 100 per cent group are not shown. Th* 

table was compiled from freight tariff I. C. C, P 414, of tha P. C. C. k St. L. Rj. 
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these western groups, however, are computed in the same 
way as those from the points lying east of the 100 per 
cent group. The table shows that the rates decrease as 
the percentages shown in the left-hand column of the 
table decrease. For example, the rate on asphaltum is 
13 cents from 60 per cent points to New York; while 
the rate from the 100 per cent group to New York is 
22 cents. Sixty per cent of 22 cents is 13.2 cents. The 
fraction is disregarded and the rate from 60 per cent 
points to New York is 13 cents. In the same way the 
rates may be computed from any group for any of the 
ten commodities. The fractions appear in this table 
as they do in Table 11 and for the same reason. The 
rule for computing rates and evaluating fractions was 
stated above in connection with class rates. 

The commodity rates from Canadian percentage terri- 
tory to the New York group are not based closely on the 
Chicago-to-New York rates, except that from points lying 
between the Detroit and Niagara rivers, the general com- 
modity rates are based on the Chicago-New York rates. 
Even from other percentage points, the commodity rates 
usually do not vary widely from what they would be were 
they computed on the percentage basis. The basis for 
commodity rates eastbound to other eastern basing 
groups than New York are explained in section 2 of this 
chapter. 

While, as stated above, the larger number of the com- 
modities that are shipped from percentage territory in 
the United States to eastern groups are based directly on 
the rates for the same commodities from Chicago to New 
York, there are numerous exceptions to this general 
statement. Various commodities have special bases from 
numerous points in percentage territory, and there are 
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certain special commodities that move in large amounts 
that have either a separate grouping or a modified per- 
centage basis. 

(2) Special Basis on Varioiis Commodities. — ^The 
rates on various commodities from points specified to 
New York rate points are shown in Table 15. These 
rates are used as bases for rates to points east of the 
Western Termini of trunk lines, as is explained in sec- 
tion 2 of this chapter. It is necessary here to note that 
these rates are from specified points only to the New 
York group. These rates are not made strictly in con- 
formity with the percentage basis shown on Map 4 and 

TABLE 15 

Rates on Vabious Commodfties from Points Specified to New 

York Rate Points Used as Bases fob Bates to Points 

East of the Western Termini of Trunk Lines 



1 


COMMOOITIES (CABLOADS) 

Minimum Tireight as per 
Official Classification, unless 
otherwise specified herein 


■ 

From 


Bases in 

cents per 

100 pounds 


1 


Ammonia, Sulphate of 


Barberton Ohio 

Chicago 111. 

Cleveland Ohio 

Detroit Mich. 


15i 
22 

15i 
17 


A 


Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys 


144 




Wyandotte Mich. 


17 


2 


Ammunition, Fixed ; Car- 
tridges, Paper or Metallic 
(not High Explosives), 
boxed, minimum weight 
40,000 lbs. 


East A\tx>n 111. 

Falls Jet. Ohio 

Kings Mills Ohio 


29 

171 

211 






••*» 


3 


Ash, Volcanic (or Silica), 
minimum weight 40,000 
lbs. 


Chicago 111. 

East St Louis 111. 

ReynoldnviUe 111. 

St Louis Mo. 


20 

231 

261 






231 
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TABLE 15— CONTINXTBD 



HH 


CoMMoorriES (gabloads) 
Minimnm weight aa per 
Official Classification, unless 
otherwise specified herein 


From 


Bases in 

cents per 

100 pounds 


4 


Barium Suplliate, in bar- 
rels or sacks (originating 
west of Mississippi 
Blyer), mtnimum weight 
40.000 Iba 


East Si. Louis 111. 


28 
















Barrtes ••• 


(Hiicago 111. 

East St. Louis 111. 


17 
20 


5 


Evansvllle Ind. 

Jeffersonville Ind. 

Louisville Ky. 

New Albany .,»» » T.,.Ind, 


ISii 
171 




171 
171 




Quincy 111. 

St Louis Mo. 


20 
20 


6 


Blocks. Last 


Gaylord Mich. 


271 




7 


Cable (Underground, Lead 
Covered), Telegraph and 
Telephone (valuation not 
to exceed $100 per ton), 
minimum weight 80,000 
lbs 


C^cago (only) 111. 


271 








8 


Cartridges (see Ammuni- 
tion). 






9 


Dishes, Butter, and Clothes 
Pins (Wooden ) , t - r - - , 


Chapman Mich. 

Copemish Mich. 

Frankfort Mich. 

Traverse City Mich. 


30 








10 


Earth, Swamp (see Muck, 
Swamp) . 






11 


Granite (see Item No. 29). 






12 


Grindstones, minimum 
weight 36,000 lbs 


Grindstone City Mich. 

Port Austin 2 Mich. 

Ublya Mich. 


22 



i 



^ To apply only on shipments ori^natlng south of the Ohio River. On ship. 
DientB forwarded via Cincinnati, Ohio, the terms of Information No. 1442, 
Series A, dated August 16, 1905, as amended or reissued (Lexington basis of 
rates) apply. 

a BOnimom weight 40,000 lbs. 
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1 


COUUODITIES (CAHLOABS) 

Minimum weight as per 
Offidal ClaasiacaUon, un- 
less otherwise specifled 
beretn 


From 


Bases in 
cents per 
100 pounds 






Ceylon Ohio 

Klpton Ohio 

Wakeman Ohio 










u 


Llgmlte, mlntmum welglit. 


Llast St. Louis Ill, 

St, Louis Mo. 


23 








IS 


Lime, Acetate of, minimum 
weight 40.000 IbB., unless 
marked capacity of car la 
lees, In which event the 
weight to be charged for 
shall be the actual weight 
when the car Is loaded 
to Its full visible capac- 
ity, 1. e., completely Htled 
(but not heavier than 
10% above marked capac- 
ity), but In no case wUl 
the weight charged tor 
be less than 3ii.O0O lbs... 


Antrim Mich. 

Ashland 1 Wis. 

Bay City Mlch 

Boyne City Mich 

Cadillac Mich. 

East St Louis 111. 

Elk Rapids Mich. 

Honor Mich. 

Jennings Mich. 

.Uanlstlque (proper) Mich. 

.St. Louis Mo. 

Yuma Mich- 


28* 
88 
25 
80 
27i 
SOi 
281 
28i 
27* 
30 
30* 
27* 


16 


Lime. Phosphate of, in bbls. 


Chicago Heights ill. 

Detroit Mich. 


25 

19* 


17 


Lime. Sulphate of, (refuse 
product ol Soda Ash)... 


Detroit Mich. 

Trenton Mich. 

Wyandotte Mich. 


Soda 
Ash 

rates 


IB 


Lining, Grass-carpet ; Grass 
MatOng; Grass Matting 
Hags and Grass Twine: 
straight or mixed C. L.. 
minimum weight 30.000 


Ashland Wis. 

Duluth Minn. 

Minnesota Tranafer, Minn. 

Minneapolis Minn. 

St. Paul Minn. 

Stillwater Minn, 

Superior Wis. 


45* 









t New York City, tbe rates will be o 
8 ixata per 100 Ibe. Id (xeeiB of the eurreot onu-clus rates appiflDg fcon 
Cblcaco, 111., to the >aiDe eaitera ileitlDitloD. Id dtrldliiB tb« tbroagb rstei, 
the ro*d* west of Chicago. CbloEo lunctloDi. etc., will be allowed I2.T ceota per 
100 lb*., the ranialoiler to accTue to roadi east of ChleiRO, Chlraso JoDctloDi. eta 
* Bates to other easteni cities will be 10 ceDta per 100 lbs. In eieeu of 
• ratei from Cblc«ia> 
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TABLE 15 — CoNTiNXJED 



i 



1 


Com modities ( carloads ) 
Minimum weight as per 
Official ClassificatioD, un- 
less otherwise specified 
herein 


From 


Bases in 

cents per 

100 pounds 


19 


Marble (see Item No. 29) 






20 


Matting, Grass (see Lining, 
Grass-carpet) 






21 


Muck, Swamp or Earth, 
minimum weight40,000 lbs. 


Eaton Rapids Mich. 

Plymouth Ohio 


19 
15 


22 


Oxide, Zinc, Dry, in bar- 
rels or sacks (originat- 
ing west of the Missis- 
sippi River) , minimum 
weight 40,000 lbs 


East St. Louis 111. 


23 


23 


Oxide, Zinc, in barrels or 
sacks, minimum weight 
40,000 lbs 


Chicago 111. 


20 








24 


Pins, Clothes (see Dishes, 
Butter, and Clothes Pins). 






26 


Rubble (see Item No. 30). 






26 


Rugs, Grass (see Lining, 
Grass-carpet). 






27 


Silica (see Ash, Volcanic). 






28 


Soda, Phosphate of (Sodi- 
um ) 


East St Louis 111. 

St Louis Mo. 


25i 




*****/ ••••••••••••• ...••. 




29 


Stone, yis., Granite, Mar- 
ble or Sandstone, rough- 
quarried, in blocks, not 
sawed or dressed, valu- 
ation expressed by con- 
signor as not exceeding 
20 cents per cubic foot, 
pieces weighing three 
tons or more to be 
loaded and unloaded at 
risk and expense of con- 
signor or consignee 
(originating west of the 
west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River), minimum 
weight 40,000 lbs 


East St Louis JU. 


231 
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TABLE 15 — CoNTiNXJED 





Commodities (carloads) 
Minimum weight as per 
Official Classification, un- 
less otherwise specified 
herein 


From 

1 


Bases in 
cents per 
100 pounds 


80 


Stone ; Curbing ; Flagging 
(sawed); Paving; Rub- 
ble; Bough, Undressed 
and Sawed (not dressed, 
ready for building) 


Oylon Ohio 

Clarksfleld Ohio 

Kipton Ohio 

Wakeman Ohio 


19 




Stone, Oil, in bulk (rough 
quarried, originating in 
the state of Arkansas), 
minimum weight 40,0(X) 
Doundfl 


Brookport 111. 

Cairo lU. 

Cincinnati Ohio 

East St. Louis 111. 




81 


Eyansville Ind. 

Gale 111. 

Jeffersonville Ind. 

Joppa 111. 

Louisville Ky. 

Madison Ind. 


Sixth- 
class 
rates 










New Albany Ind. 

St. Louis Mo. 

Thebes 111. 




82 


Sulphide, Zinc, in barrels or 
sacks (originating west of 
the Mississippi River), 
minimum weight 40,000 
lbs. 


East St. Louis 111. 


23 








83 


Sumac, Ground, in bags, 
minimum weight 40,000 
lbs 


Louisville Ky. 


25 




• 




34 


Twine, Grass (see Lining, 
Grass-carpet). 
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explained in the preceding paragraphs. The rates on the 
commodities shown in Table 15 from other percentage 
points than those shown in the table are based on the 
rates from Chicago to New York shown in Table 13. 
Table 15 shows only the rates from certain points on the 
conmiodities named. Competition has forced these rates 
to be made slightly in violation of the general basis. 
However, it will be noted by an inspection of the table 
that the rates do not vary widely from what they would 
be if made according to the percentage system, using the 
rates from Chicago to New York as the basis. 

(3) Dressed Meats and Live Stock. — The rates on 
dressed meats and live stock from Chicago to New York 
are shown in Table 16. These rates apply from all points 
in the 100 per cent group to all points in the New York 
group as shown on Map 10 and are used as bases for 
rates from percentage points on Map 4 to points in Trunk 
Line and New England territories, that is, to points east 
of the Western Termini of eastern trunk lines. From 
percentage points lower than 100 to the New York group, 
the rates are the percentages shown on Map 4 of the rates 
shown in Table 16. 

The rates on live hogs from percentage groups west of 
the 100 per cent group to New York are also based on 
the rates from Chicago to New York as shown by the 
percentages in the groups on Map 4. However, the rates 
on live cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and dressed meats 
from percentage points west of the 100 per cent group to 
New York are certain arbitraries over the rates from 
Chicago to New York. These arbitraries are shown in 
Table 17. For example, the rates on cattle from per- 
centage points west of the 100 per cent group to New 
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TABLE 16 



Rates on Dressed Meats and Live Stock from Chicago to New 

York as Bases for Rates from Percentage Points on 

Map 4 to Points in Trunk Line and New 

England Territories 

C6i£M0DiTiEa iiv Carloads i Rates > 

Dressed beef, hogs, and sheep 45 

Cattle 28 

Hogs and sheep SO 

Horses and mules 60 

1 Minimum carload weights ai prescribed In the Official Classlflcatlon, except 
when otherwise provided. 

> From points in Indiana and Illinois taking in excess of 100 per cent of 
Chlcago-to-New York rates, also from Henderson and Paducah, Ky., the rates 
will be made in accordance with the following rules : 

(1) On live hogs, in carloads, the established percentage bases of Chicago- 
New York rates shall be applied from all points to the Western Termini of the 
trunk lines and points east thereof. 

(2) On live horses, mules, cattle and sheep. In carloads, and on dressed 
meats, in carloads, rates from points taking the following percentages of 
Chicago-New York rates to New Yortr, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., 
and Boston, Mass., shall be established upon the bases of the under-mentioned 
arbitraries above the duly authorized rates on like traffic from Chicago, 111., 
to the same points, viz : 



To 


Fbom Pebcvntaoe 


Arbitbaribs above 




Points 




Chicago Rates in 










CENTS PER 100 LBS. 




Over 100 to 


and 


includ- 






ing 108 






2 




Over 108 to 


and 


includ- 






ing 110. 






3 


New York, N. Y. 


Over 110 to 


and 


includ- 




PhUadelphla, Pa. 


ing 112 






4 


Baltimore, Md. 


Over 112 to 


and 


includ- 




Boston, Mast. 


ing 117 






6 




Over 117 to 


but 


exclud- 






ing 120 






7 




Over 120 to 


and 


includ- 






ing 122 






8 




Over 123 to 


and 


includ- 






ing 125 






10 



Points taking from 122% to 125% plus bridge arbitraries, the rates shall 
be established on the basis of the bridge arbitraries above the rates applicable 
from points taking from 122% to 125% net bases. 

(8) On live horses, mules, cattle and sheep, in carloads, and on dressed 
meats, in carloads, destined to the Western Termini of the trunk lines and 
to interior points east thereof taking lower than New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, or Boston rates, the established percentage bases of New York rates shall 
be applied from all points. 
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TABLE 17 

Basis for Rates on Live Stock (Except Hogs *) and Dressed 

Meats prom Percentage Groups 101-122 to New York — 

Arbitraries Over Rates from Chicago to New York ^ 



To eastern 
group 


From per- 
centage 
groups 


Arbitraries 
in cents 


To eastern 
group 


From per- 
centage 
groups 


Arbitraries 
in cents 


New York, 

N. Y. 


101-108 
10&-.110 
111-112 


2 
3 
4 


New York, 
n. Y. 


113-117 
118-119 
120-122 
122 -f 


5 
7 

8 
(») 



^ 



^ hire hogs take tbe general percentage basis from all percentage groups. 

> Petition No. 1 for Relief Under tbe Fourth Section of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, filed bj the Central Freight Association with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

> The rates are the bridge arbitraries over the rates from the 122 per cent 
group. 

York are the 28 cents shown in Table 16 plus the arbi- 
traries shown in Table 17 for the several groups lying 
west of the 100 per cent group on Map 4. The rate on 
dressed beef from Peoria, HI., a 110 per cent point, is 45 
cents plus 3 cents, or 48 cents. The rate on dressed beef 
from St. Louis is 50 cents. While these rates from per- 
centage points lying west of the 100 per cent group are on 
an arbitrary basis, as shown in Table 17, the rates are 
not widely different from what the percentage basis 
would make them. For example, the rate on sheep from 
Chicago to New York is 30 cents ; from St. Louis the rate 
is 35 cents, made by adding the 5-cent arbitrary for the 
117 per cent group, and 117 per cent of 30 cents is 35.1 
cents, approximately the same as the actual arbitrary 

rate. 

(4) Iron and Steel Articles. — The rates on manufao- 
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tured articles of iron and steel, including pig iron, iron 
and steel billets, blooms, etc., from percentage points 
shown on Map 4 to the New York group shown on Map 
10 are based on the rates from Chicago to New York as 
shown by the percentages of the groups on Map 4, except 
from the groups named below. The rates from Chicago 
to New York used as the base rates are as follows : pig 
iron, mill cinder and scale, and pyrites ore cinder, $4.75 
per gross ton; ingot moulds, $4.75 per net ton; billets, 
blooms, scrap iron, old rails, old car wheels, chain iron, 
pipe, sheet bars, tin plate, rods, etc., $5.00 per gross ton ; 
and pig moulds, $4.75 per net ton. The rates from the 
Pittsburgh- Wheeling group,^ the Cleveland group,* the 
Youngstown group,^ the Marietta-Zanesville group,^ and 
the Dunkirk-Erie group ^ are made on an arbitrary basis. 
To the New York group from the Pittsburgh- Wheeling 
group the rates are the same as from Buffalo, N. Y., ex- 
cept on articles taking fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-class 
rates. On articles taking fourth-class to sixth-class rates 
the rates are 60 per cent of those from Chicago to New 
York. From the Cleveland group the rates are 3 cents 
per 100 pounds, or 60 cents per ton, higher than from 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and from the Youngstown group 

• The Pittsburgh rates apply from the Pittsburgh group comprls'ug 
more than 400 points In western Pennsylvania, and the Wheeling group 
some 40 stations near Wheeling in West Virginia and Ohio. 

« The Cleveland rates apply from some 120 points in eastern Ohio 
near Cleveland. 

s The Youngstown rates apply from some 160 stations in eastern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania. 

« The Marietta-Zanesville rates apply from some 75 stations in east- 
ern Ohio. 

7 The Dunkirk-Erie rates apply from some 27 points in southwestern 
New York and northwestern Pennsylvania. 



4 
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to the New York group the rates are 2 cents per 100 
pounds, or 40 cents per ton, higher than from Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. From the Marietta-Zanesville group to the 
New York group the rates are 3^ cents per 100 pounds, 
or 70 cents per ton, higher than from Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh. The rates from the Dunkirk-Erie group are the 
Pittsburgh rates but not higher than the Youngstown 
rates. The rates from the western groups mentioned 
above to other eastern groups than New York are ex- 
plained in section 2 of this chapter. 

In computing rates on articles of iron and steel from 
percentage groups except those mentioned above, the 
following method will be employed : The base rate from 
Chicago to New York is established per gross ton, and 
the rate per 100 pounds is obtained by using the weight 
of 2,000 pounds per ton (retaining the actual fractions). 
With this rate (1/20 of the gross ton rate) the rates from 
other percentage points than the 100 per cent group are 
obtained by applying the usual percentages shown on 
Map 4. For example, assume a basing rate of $4.55 per 
gross ton on billets from Chicago to New York (using 
2,000 pounds as a ton) and divide the gross ton rate by 20 ; 
the rate per 100 pounds thus obtained is 22% cents from 
Chicago to New York. The rate from Toledo, Ohio, to 
New York is 78 per cent of the 22% cents from Chicago to 
New York, which makes the rate from Toledo 17l^ cents, 
or $3.50 per gross ton. 

(5) Grain and Grain Products. — ^There is a large 
movement of grain and grain products from Central 
Freight Association Territory to Trunk Line and New 
England territories for both domestic consumption and 
export. So important is the movement of this commodity 
that there has been developed a distinct rate structure 
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for gnin mad zx:. pTtrtiars. M*j' 15 srv•'ir^ i» ctocp- 
ing of Central FTv^igri Aygoatikic TrTTiioiy for e&s:- 
bonDd r&ies or grain arid graiz: pr^rtii^ ^ts : ai>i tbo:acti the 
export rates on tbe&e ^omicciirts ai^ differrnt f ivan the 
domestic rates^ ard wiilr^ vl-t rates on gr&in ai>e not the 
same as those on grain prc*T::c-:5w the grouping shown on 
Map 15 is the same for grain and grain pi\\i:K*ts east- 
bound on both demesne an^ expn>rt rraSo. 

Only the grain rates from the gronp.s of Map 15 to New 
York proper are shown on the map. It woidd have been 
confusing to have shown the rates on grain and grain 
products for both eiLport and domestic oonsnmptiom 
However, the grain rates shown in the groups on Map 
15 from the groups to New York are the bases used in 
the construction of rates on grain and grain products 
from Central Freight Association Territory to eastern 
points for domestic consumption and export The groups 
shown on the map are different from the percentage 
groups on Map 4 for eastbound class rates and for gen- 
eral commodity rates. However, the grouping is not 
widely different from that shown on Map 4, and the rates 
are not materially different from what thoy would be 
were they constructed on the regular percentage basis of 
the rates from Chicago to New York. For example, the 
domestic rate on grain from Cleveland to Now York is 
14^^ cents. This rate would be the same if the ropfular 
basis of 71 per cent of the rate from Chicago to Now York 
were applied. 

The rate from Chicago to New York is 20 Vj oonts, and 
71 per cent (Map 4) of 2OV2 cents is Ut/o cents. How- 
ever, the rate on domestic grain from Columbus, Ohio, to 
New York is only 151/^ cents, while 77 per cent of the do- 
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mestic grain rate from Chicago to New York is 15.78 
cents, which under the role of fractions for eastbonnd 
rates wonid give a rate of 16 cents. That is, the rate 
from Colmnbns is slightly lower than that in which the 
regolar percentage basis would result The rate from 
Indianapolis is 18 cents, while 93 per cent of the Chicago 
rate is 19 cents. The Indianapolis group includes roughly 
90-93 per cent i>oints. Even 90 per cent of the Chicago 
rate is 18.6 cents. The rate from Peoria, HL, is 22 cents, 
while 110 per cent of the Chicago rate is 22^ cents. The 
rate from Springfield, HL, is only 22 cents, while 117 per 
cent of the Chicago rate is 24 cents. The rate from 
Quincy, HL, is 24 cents, while 117 per cent of 20^ cents 
is 24.75 cents. These examples seem to indicate that the 
grain rates are not widely different from what they 
would be were they on the regular percentage basis. The 
examples also indicate that the rates are usually slightly 
lower than they would be if they were on the regular 
eastbonnd percentage basis. It is worthy of note that 
the rates from group P to New York are the percentages 
shown for the same points on Map 4 of the rates from 
Group M. 

Using the domestic grain rates shown in the groups on 
Map 15 as a basis, it is now in order to explain how these 
rates are based from the groups to New York. It is de- 
sirable also to give the export rates on grain, and both 
the domestic and the export rates on grain products. 
Table 18 shows the export rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from groups on Map 15 to New York. The table 
shows the rates on these two commodities for both do- 
mestic and export traffic. The export rates on grain 
from each of the groups to New York are uniformly two 
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cents under the domestic rates from the same point of 
origin to New York. The rates on grain pn>iuots, ex- 
cept floor, from each of the groups to New York are one- 
half cent less than the domestic rates on the same com- 
modity, and the export rates on flour are 1^^ cents less 
than the domestic rates. These rates from groups M-AA 



TABLE IS 

Rates ox GkjlIk axd Grain Pbi^duct? fbom Grolts M-AA 

'. Map 15 ' to New Yoax 



t 



Gi-iE^ 



GiAi:v Pboovcts 



To New Tobk 



I>3mest*o 



Exp-^rt 
net 



eivvi>t KxiK»rt 
lH>mostio flour flour 



Group H . 
Group N . 
Group O . 
Group P . 
Group P 
Group Q . 
Group B . 
Group S . 
Group T 
Group U , 
Group U . 
Group U . 
Group V 
Group W 
Group X 
Group Y 
Group Z 
Group A A 



20 
19 
lU 
20 

(O 

19 

IS 

17 

161 

151 

16i 

16 

15 

Hi 

13* 

171 

16i 

10 



IS 

17 

17 

IS 

(It 

17 

16 

15 

14i 

131 

141 

14 

13 

121 

Hi 

151 
141 

14 



2C4 
191 
191 
201 

(O 

191 

ISl 

171 

17 

lOi 

17 

1«* 

ir»i 

15 
14 
IS 
17 

Kil 



20 
19 
19 
20 

iO 

19 

IS 

17 

161 

ir>i 

16J 

16 

15 

141 

131 

171 

16 



19 
IS 
IS 
19 

(O 

IS 

17 

16 

151 

141 

151 

IS 

14 

131 

121 

161 

i:»i 

15 



» Rmtet to New York City arc Kiscd on percentapos namod on Mnp 4 of tht 
basing rates named in this section from fproiip M- 

to New York are arbitrary rates although closely ap- 
proximating the regular percentage basis. 

The rates from groups A-L, which lie west of group M, 
are arbitraries over the reshipping rates from Chicago to 



/ 
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New York. The reshipping rates on grain from Chicago 
to New York are 16 cents for domestic traffic and 13 
cents for export traffic The reshipping rates on grain 
products from Chicago to New York are 16.7 cents for 
domestic traffic, 15 cents for grain products, except flour 
for export, and 14 cents for export flour. These reship- 
ping rates from Chicago to New York plus arbitraries 
are the bases for rates from groups lying west of group 
M, that is, from groups A-L. Table 19 shows the specifics 
to be added to the Chicago reshipping rates to make 
rates from groups A-L to New York. These arbitraries 
are also the minima on grain consigned locally to Chicago 
and Peoria junctions. They are the same for export and 
domestic shipments. They are also the same for both 
grain and grain products except from group EL The 
arbitrary on grain from group K is 7^^ cents, while on 
grain products it is 8 cents. The rates from groups A-L 
to New York are composed of the reshipping rates from 
Chicago to New York and the arbitraries shown in Table 
19. The rates from these groups to New York are shown 
in Table 20. It may be noted that the export rates on 
grain from these groups to New York are 3 cents less 
than the domestic rates. The export rates on grain prod- 
ucts, except flour, from these groups to New York are 1.7 
cents and the export rates on flour are 2.7 cents less than 
the domestic rates. The rates on. grain and grain prod- 
ucts from percentage territory to eastern groups other 
than New York are set forth in section 2 of this chapter. 
What has been said concerning rates on commodities 
may be briefly summarized as follows: The general 
basis for commodity rates is the same as class rates, but 
there are numerous miscellaneous commodities that take 
an arbitrary basis from numerous points in percentage 
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territories. There are also special commodity rates on 
commodities that move in large amounts, such as live 
stock, iron and steel articles, and grain and grain prod- 

TABLE 19 

Rates Added to Chicago Reshipping Rates to Make Rates from 

Groups A-L (Map 15) to New York 



From 




From 




From 




From 




group 


Cents 


group 


Cents 


group 


Cents 


group 


Cents 


A 


8 


D 


6i 


G« 


41 


J 


6 


B 


7 


El 


6 


H 


6i 


K 


71 • 


C 


6i 


F 


5 


I 


51 


L 


10 



> Group E rates are not published from East St. Louis. 

* Group G rates are not published from Chicago proper. 

* On grain products tht rate is 8 cents. 

TABLE 20 

Rates on Grain and Grain Products prom Groups A-L (Map 15) 

TO New York 





Grain 


Grain Products 


To New Yobk 
FnoM 


Export 
Domestic net 


Exi>ort 

Except Export 
Domestic flour flour 


Group A 

Group B 

Groups C, D, H. 
Groups E 1, J . . . 

Group F 

Group G 2 

Group I 

Group K 

Group L 


24 21 
23 20 
22.5 19.5 
22 19 
21 18 
20.5 17.5 
21.5 18.5 
23.5 20.5 
20 23 


24.7 23 22 
23.7 22 21 
23.2 21.5 20.5 
22.7 21 20 
21.7 20 19 
21.2 10.5 18.5 
22.2 20.5 19.5 
24.7 23 22 
20.7 25 24 



1 Group E rates are not applied from East St. Loala. 
' Group G rates are not applied from Cbicago proper. 



nets. The rates on live stock are on the general percent- 
age basis except from groups lying west of the 100 per 
cent group ; and even from these groups the rates on live 
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hogs are on the regular percentage basis. The rates on 
iron and steel articles are on the general percentage basis 
except from certain groups in eastern Ohio, western 
New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. So im- 
portant is the movement of these articles from these 
groups that a special grouping has been developed. The 
movement of grain and grain products from percentage 
• territory to eastern groups is also so large that a special 
grouping for the entire Central Freight Association Ter- 
ritory and additional percentage territory has been de- 
veloped. In addition to the exceptional basis on various 
commodities listed in Table 15, on live stock and dressed 
meats, on iron and steel articles, and on grain and grain 
products, there are numerous exceptions on special com- 
modities that move in smaller volume than the special 
commodities named. It would carry us too far afield, 
however, to explain the basis for rates on all of these 
commodities. Except as special adjustments are caused 
by competition, the basis on commodities is not widely 
different from the general commodity basis as explained 
above. 

2. From Percentage Groups on Map 4 to Eastern 
Groups in Trunk Line and New England Ter- 
ritories Shown on Map 10 

The preceding section was devoted to the explanation 
of the rate basis for classes and commodities from west- 
em percentage territory to eastern groups in Trunk Line 
and New England territories. It is now necessary to set 
forth the basis for rates from western percentage terri- 
tory to groups other than New York shown on Map 10. 
The basis for class rates is first explained, and that for 
commodity rates is then compared with the class basis. 
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(a) Class Rates 

(1) Table 21 shows the basis for class rates from per- 
centage groups on Map 4 to eastern groups in Trunk 
Line and New England territories shown on Map 10, 
Item 1 of the table shows the class rate from the 100 per 
cent territory (Chicago) to New York. This class scale 
is used as a basis for class rates from western percentage 
territory to eastern groups in Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land territories. As was explained in the last section, 
from percentage groups on Map 4 to the New York group 
the class rates are percentages of the rates from Chicago 
to New York. The following paragraphs contain an ex- 
position of the rate basis for class rates from percentage 
groups 60-122 to eastern groups other than that of New 
York. 

(2) As shown in item 2 of Table 21, from percentage 
groups 60-122 to the Boston group the rates are certain 
arbitraries over the rates from the same groups to New 
York. Maps 9 and 10 show that the Boston group is not 
so large for eastbound rates as for westbound rates. 
Even the Rockland, the Stanstead, and the Boston groups 
combined are not so large in area as the Boston group 
for westbound rates. A large part of Maine is shown in 
a group marked * * Rockland+, ' ' while the entire state of 
Maine takes the Boston rates westbound. The arbitraries 
over the Boston rates applying to this territory are suflS- 
cient to make the through rates from percentage territory 
(Map 4) to **Rockland+" territory® materially higher 
than from percentage territory to Boston, while the Bos- 



s The "Rockland^-" group should not be confused with the Rockland 
group. 
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TABLE 21 

Basis fob Class Bates from Pebcentaoe Gboxjps on Map 4 to 
Eastebn Gbodfs in Tbunk Line and New EngiiAnd 

Tebbitobies^ 



1 


To 
SUsnsif 

GB0UP8 


Fbom 

Pebckntage 

Gboups 


EUTES OB ABBITRiLRIES IN 

Cents peb 100 Pounds 






Classes 
12 3 4 5 6 


Rbmabks 


1 


New York, N. Y. 


100 


75 65 50 35 80 25 


Base scale 


2 


Boston, Mass. 


60 
66i-122 


5 4 8 3 21 2 
7 6 5 4 3 2 


Over New York rates 


8 


Rockland. Me. 


60-122 




Same as Boston > 


4 


Stanstead, Que. 


60-122 




Same as Boston ' 


5 


PhUadelphia. Pa. 


CO 
661-122 


6 6 2 2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 2 2 


Under New York 
rates 


6 


Baltimore. Md. 


CO 
661-122 


6 6 3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 3 3 


Under New York 
rates « 


7 


Albany, N. Y. 


605 
661-122 




85.92.100)% of New 
96 j York rates 


8 


Utlca, N. Y. 


605 

661-71 

72-78 

79-100 

101-122 




80.85,92' 
83 
87 
90 
91 


►% of New 
York rates 


9 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


60 5 

661-71 

72-78 

79-100 

101-122 




75.78.84' 
74 
76 
80 

84 


.% of New 
York rates 



^ The percentage gronps of Central Frelffbt Association Territory are shown 
on Map 4 and the eastern groups on Map 10. The sources of information con- 
tained in this table are (1) Petitions 1 and 2 for relief from the fourth section 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce filed with the Interstate Commerce Cbmmisslon 
by the agent of the Central Freight Association ; and (2) eastbound guide books 
of the carriers of Central Freight Association Territory. 

'Except that the minimum rates from any point to Rockland and points 
taking same rates are those applying from Cleveland, Ohio, to Boston. Mass. 

* Except that the minimum rates from any point to Stanstead are those ap- 
plicable from Toledo. Ohio, to Boston. Mass. 

*From BuUer, Franklin. MeadTille, and TitusTllle, Pa., the arbltrarles are 
8 cents on the first and second classes. 

• From dUferent points within the 60 per cent group the different percent- 
apply. 



:S 






Zl 




Juu 



'i:rm,*i«r^ 



-31* • 



a 






111 




5:r 3IL— m 



55^ out itf€ 



11 



•i»; 



ill— i: 



ItGlS^tSB. W. Tl. 




«-l 






IS-oasel 



II 



>N>N*t^' nt,** 



111 JLr^:ZTiT^i^ ,*^^c 



14 



II > 



:^^wi^- ^*^^^i 



t .. • 



> •? 5 



3i -Vrtt:r*r,^i!tji o^>fsr 



15,Ciiiiibcsluid. Md. 



'3)A-rii $5 SI 25 1^ 14 

eoGii 37 SI i:4i iTt i:^ 

:»•-* 36 a> 2$ w 14 

IS 



11 J 



•13 



"1 

^U^ of N 



121- 






New tv>rfc 



r»^Nl 



• Fttw Dmklrtc ud wrtmin oth*r point* ta NVw Torli t>.# ivr\>»tft*^ U *vV 
» Except tliat the rates from any point to t^.* Rvsrt»<^t^r ftrx»wp uia,y iK^t *^ 
«ed the rates from a point west of the point In ^uwtlon to th** K^s*ti^*tt^f («\'up; 
and that the rates from any point to t>.e R^vhwi** icrvHip m*y ttv^t ^\%><^l t^^* 
rates to a point lying east of the Rochester grt^up* However, line* \e«\Mw« h^^^» 
the Ohio Rirer. Parfcersbnrg and north thereof. m«y haul tr*mo to the H%vl>e«t^r 
froop through points to the westward tsklOK * t^U^ier rate X^*\». «tt^l th* rai*a 
Irtwi tnch wes ter n points need not be reduced. 

•The Ontral Freight Assoclstlon Scale l» given In ch«iv vll. 
•Bnt not less than 37 31 27 18 1^ 12 cent* i>er liH^ poumU ^>r U\s ill 
les. These are the rates from «0 per ivut poluU to lIMilwore, 
»• From percentage points es«t of the gn^n Hue ilrawu frxmi 8aiul«Uy. t»UUv 
to the Ohio Rtver st Pomeroy. Ohio, on M«p 4. . ^ . . .... 

" From percenUge points on and went of the Hue dertue^ Ui «ole 10, 
" Except that from Pittsburgh. l»a.. and Wheeling. W. Va.. ths ratea gra th« 
le as from the 70 per cent group. 
^•B. k O. Clrcalar 785. 
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Table 21 — Continued 



a 


To 
Eabtebn 
Gboups 


Fbom 

Pebcentage 

Gboxtpb 


Rates ob abrttbabies in 
Cents peb 100 Pounds 




1! 


Classes 
12 3 4 5 6 


Rbmabks 


16 


Belington- 
Elklns, W. Va. 


60-122 


Cumberland rates 

but not less tban 

46 39 20 20 17 14 




17 


Virginia Cities i« 
and Strasburg 
groups 


60-122 




Same rates as to 
Baltimore ^f 



^* Central Freight Assodatlon legislation provides the following rates from 
points shown below. 

Rates In cents per 100 lbs. 
FROM Classes 

12 3 4 5 6 

Brocton N. T. 

Butler Pa. 

Corry Pa. 

Dayton N. Y. 

Dunkirk N. Y. 

Erie Pa. 

Falconer Jet N. Y. 

Franklin Pa. 

Irrington Pa. 

Jamestown N. Y. 

Mayvllle N. Y. 

Meadville Pa. 

on City Pa. 

Titusvllle Pa. 

Union City Pa. 

Warren Pa. 

Westfleld N. Y. 



86 31 28 16 14 12 



^'Except (1) that from the 70 per cent group arbitrary rates apply as 
shown In the table, and (2) that the rates to the Cumberland group may not be 
less than to the Johnstown group from the same percentage points in any case. 

>* The Virginia Cities are Burkevllle, Kllby, Lynchburg, Norfolk, Petersburg, 
Pinners Point, Potomac Yards, Richmond, Roanoke, and Suffolk. The stations 
grouped as the Strasburg group on Map 10 take the same rates as the Virginia 
Cities, but the Strasburg stations are not listed as Virginia Cities in the tariffs. 
The Virginia Cities group shown on Map 10 includes the points that take the 
same rates as the Virginia Cities listed in this note. 

^T Except that from points taking (1) less than 77 per cent of the Chicago-to- 
New York rates; and (2) higher than 77 per cent of the Chicago-to-New York 
rates which are located on and east of the Norfolk and Western Railway, Colum- 
bus. Ohio, to Portsmouth, Ohio, and south of the P. C. C. & St Lu Ry., Co- 
lumbus. Ohio, to SteubenviUe, Ohio, inclusive, rates are not less than the rates 
from Colambos. Ohio, to Baltimore, lid. 
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ton rates are in tnm arbitraries over the New York 
rates. It may be recalled here for comparison that the 
westbound class rates from approximately all of New 
England are the same as from New York to percentage 
territory; whereas, there is a double set of arbitraries 
applying from percentage territory to the larger part of 
Maine, namely, the Boston arbitraries and the ^'Boek- 
land+'' arbitraries. For example, the first-class rate 
from St John, Me., to Chicago is only 75 cents — the same 
as the rate from New York to Chicago, while the first- 
class rate from Chicago to St. John is 131 cents — 56 
cents more than the rate from Chicago to New York. The 
sixth-class rate from Chicago to St. John, Me., is 50 
cents, while from St. John to Chicago the rate for the 
same class is only 25 cents, or half as much. The rates 
from percentage groups 60-122 to the stations on the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad in the * ' Rockland-}- ' ' group 
vary from 15 to 49 cents on first-class freight and from 
5 to 23 cents on sixth-class freight over the rates to Rock- 
land, Me. The sixth-class rate of 23 cents as an arbitrary 
over the Rockland rate is almost as much as the rate on 
that class from Chicago to New York, the last-named 
rate being only 25 cents.* 

As explained in the preceding chapter, the rates on 
westbound shipments from the Boston group (Map 9) to 
all but the most eastern percentage groups are the same 
as from New York. On eastbound rates, however, it has 
been explained that certain arbitraries over the New 
York rates shown in item 2 of Table 21 are applied to the 
Boston group. The eastbound rates from Central Freight 
Association Territory to northern Maine may be consid- 

• star Union Line Bases for Freight Rates Eastbound, F. E. Shallen- 
berger's I. C. C. No. 18. 
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ered unreasonable in comparison with the westbound 
rates. The westbound rates, however, were made the 
same as those from New York to enable the New England 
factories to compete with those of the New York group 
and to meet water competition from the New England 
ports. The same necessity for granting extremely low 
eastbound rates does not exist. Since northern Maine 
lies well east of New York, is sparsely settled, and served 
by railways of light tonnage, the Boston rate plus the 49 
cents on first-class freight is probably not unreasonable 
on shipments from Central Freight Association Terri- 
tory to St. John, a town in extreme northern Maine. The 
extraordinarily low rates westbound were made to hold 
the industries and the freight on the New England lines. 
Industrial competition and water competition are the im- 
portant factors in forcing the low westbound rates.* The 
eastbound rates are perhaps reasonable, while the west- 
bound rates are abnormally low. Commissioner Charles 
A. Prouty in the New England investigation ^^ wrote the 
following paragraphs concerning freight rates in New 
England : 

The long-distance rates which New England enjoys are gen- 
erally very favorable to that locality. . . . Rates upon the 
products of New England to markets of consumption in other 
parts of the country are usually low. This is sometimes due to 
the voluntary act of the carriers in order to put the manufacturer 
of New England upon a competitive basis with the nearer pro- 
ducing point, of which paper is an illustration. The rate on that 
commodity from producing points in Maine to Chicago is 20 
cents per 100 pounds for a haul of approximately 1,300 miles. 

Most of the low long-distance rates from New England are, 
however, due to water competition. This is the case with those 
to the Pacific coast and to interior territory contiguous to the 

10 27 I. C. C. Bep., 875. 
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(3) Item 3 of Table 3. shows that the Rocklanvi vM.\^ 
gronp ^^ is accorded the same rates as the Boston sroup 
from percentage groups shown on Map 4. except that 
the miTiimnTn rates from any point to the Rockland grv^up 
are those applying from Cleveland, Ohio^ to Boston, 

(4) Item 4 shows that Stanstead« Que., takes the same 
rates as Boston from percentage points shown on Map 4» 
except that the TniniTnTiTn rates from any point to Stans- 
tead are those applicable from Toledo, Ohio, to Boston, 

(5) Item 5 shows that the rates from percentage 
groups 60-122 to Philadelphia rate points are 2 cents for 
each class under the rates from the same percentage 
group to Xew York. 

(6) The rates from percentage groups 650-122 to Balti- 
more are 3 cents on each class under the rates from the 
same percentage groups to New York. 

(7) Item 7 shows the basis for rates from percentage 
territory on Map 4 to the Albany group. These rates are 
percentages of the rates from the same points of origin 
to New York. The 60 per cent points are dividinl into 
four groups for rates to the Albany group. From group 
one to the Albany group the rates are 85 per cent of those 
from the same points of origin to New York ; from groups 
two and three, 92 per cent ; and from group four the rates 
are the same as from the same points to New York. 
From percentage points 66y2-122 to the Albany group 
the rates are 96 per cent of those from the same points 
to New York. 

11 The Rockland group should be distingulabed from the **Rock« 
land-f" group. 
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(8) Item 8 of the table shows the percentage basis for 
rates from percentage territory to the Utica group. The 
60 per cent points are divided into four groups. From 
groups one and two to Utica the rates are 80 per cent of 
those from the same points to New York; from group 
three, 85 per cent; and from group four, 92 per cent 
From percentage groups 66^-71 to Utica the rates are 
83 per cent of those from the same points of origin to 
New York; from percentage points 72-78, 87 per cent; 
from percentage groups 79-100, 90 per cent; and from 
percentage points 100-122, 91 per cent of those from the 
same points to New York. 

(9) From percentage groups to the Syracuse group 
the rates are also percentages of the rates from the same 
points of origin to New York. The 60 per cent points are 
divided into four groups. From groups one and two the 
percentage is 75 ; from group three, 78 ; and from group 
four, 84. From percentage groups 66^^-71 the percent- 
age of the New York rates is 74 ; from percentage groups 
72-78 the percentage is 76; from percentage groups 79- 
100 the percentage is 80; and from percentage groups 
100-122, the percentage is 84. 

(10) From percentage groups on Map 4 to the Roches- 
ter-Mt. Morris group the rates are percentages of those 
from the same points of origin to New York, but not less 
than the arbitraries shown in item 10 over the rates from 
the same points of origin to Buffalo. However, the rates 
to the Rochester-Mt. Morris group must not be more 
from any percentage point than from a point east of that 
point, nor may a rate be more from a certain percentage 
point to the Rochester group than to a point east of the 
Rochester group. That is, the fourth section of the Act to 
Begulate Commerce must not be violated via the direct 
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rcmtes. There is a violation via the cirraitous routes as 
explained in footnote 7 of item 10. Again the 60 per cent 
' points are divided into three gronps. From group one the 
percentage is 55 ; from gronps two and three, 62 ; and from 
group four, 72. From percentage groups 661^^-71 the per* 
centage is 63, from percentage groups 72-78 the percent* 
age is 68, from percentage groups 79-100 the percentage 
is 74, and from percentage groups 100-122 the percentage 
is 76. 

(U) fYom percentage points 60-100 to the Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo groups the Central Freight Association 
Scale ^' of rates is applied. This scale is based largely 
on distance. From percentage groups lying west of tiie 
100 per cent group to the Buffalo and Pittsburgh groups, 
the rates are from 62 to 72^ per cent of the rates from the 
same points of origin to New York. The rates between 
all percentage groups and the Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
groups are explained in Chapter VU. 

(12) The rates from percentage groups 60-122 to the 
Grafton (W. Va.) group are the arbitraries shown in 
item 12 of the table over the rates from the same points 
of origin to Pittsburgh, but not less than the scale of ar- 
bitraries shown in the footnote for item 12. The rates 
from percentage groups to the Grafton group are gov- 
erned by the minimum weights, classification, rules, reg- 
ulations, and exceptions that apply on the rates to Pitts- 
burgh. 

(13) From percentage points east of the green lino 
shown on Map 4, from Sandusky to Pomeroy, Ohio, to the 
Connellsville group specific rates published by the car- 
riers are applied. These rates are not subject to general 

It This table of distance rates is siven In chajK viL 
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adjustment under the agent of the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation. Bates from percentage groups on and west of 
the line mentioned to the Connellsville group are the ar- 
bitraries shown in item 13 over the rates from the same 
points of origin to Pittsburgh. 

(14) From percentage points east of the green line 
shown on Map 4, from Sandusky to Pomeroy, Ohio^ to the 
Johnstown group specific rates are prescribed from the 
several groups into which the points east of the line are 
divided. From percentage points on and west of the 
green line on Map 4 the rates are certain arbitraries 
shown in item 14 over those from the same points to 
Pittsburgh. The same minimum weights, classification, 
rules, regulations, and exceptions apply to Johnstown 
as to Pittsburgh. 

(15) From percentage points 60-70, except 66^, to 
the Cumberland group arbitrary rates apply. They are 
shown in item 15 of the table and in the footnotes at- 
tached to that item. However, the rates from the same 
points of origin to the Cumberland group are in no case 
less than to the Johnstown group. From percentage 
groups 66V^-71, except 70, to the Cumberland group the 
rates are 74 per cent of the rates from the same points to 
New York. From percentage groups 72-78 the percent- 
age is 76, from percentage groups 79-120 the percentage 
is 80^ and from percentage groups 121-122 the percentage 
18 82. 

(16) From percentage groups 60-122 to the Belington- 
EUdns group the rates are those from the same points to 
Cumberland, but not less than the minimum rates shown 
in item 16 of the table. 

(17) From percentage groups 60-122 to the Virginia 
Cities and the Strasburg groups the rates are the same 
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(18) 
Trvnk LtMt Teiraarj aad ScccaiEra X*rri»ry. 

rates fran paceicue ^erri^ary to somrffra pcc^&i 

tfanm^ the Tirzfzis Ga£fws.T? ani t&e O^io BiT^r 

Cnwmigs are mftc:^ ^ of ecrrhr^Ariogs thr^o^ tSioe^ 

enMsmgs and gat^w a *• w. T!:^: is^ the rates f rvzn p^r- 

caxtmge termoij are tbe raxes to the Ohio RiTer Cn>s$- 

ingB or die Viipzda GateinTs pITI^ the rates fn?m thos^ 

eroamgs or gatevavs to destinatioiL These combina- 

tion rates are goTemed by the OScial Classi&^itioii to 

tiie erossiiigs or gateways and by the Southern Clas^id- 

cation beyond. The rates from percentage territory to 

points on the Virginian Baihray are governed in some 

eases by the Oflkial Classification and in others by the 

Southern Classification. 

The rates from percentage territory to Suffolk and 

east, also to Boanoke, are the rates from the same per- 

oentage points to the Virginia Cities, govemevi by the 

Offidal Classification (Table 22, item 1). The rates from 

percentage territory to points on the Virginian Railway 

east of Boanoke and west of Suffolk are the arbitrarios, 

shown in item 2 of the table, over tlie Virginia Cities 

rates, governed by the Southern Classification. From 

percentage groups lying east of a line describe<l in tho 

footnote of item 3 of the table, the rates are tho same as 

from Baltimore to Salem. From points on and west of 

that line to Salem, the rates are tho Rnmo as tho rnton 

from the same percentage points to tho Virginia CitieSi 

From percentage points east of the line montionod abo 
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to stations on the Virginian Railway west of Salem, the 
rates are the same as from Baltimore to the same desti- 
nations. From percentage points on and west of the line 
mentioned above to stations west of Salem on the Vir- 
ginian Railway, the rates are the same as from the same 
percentage points to the Virginia Cities plus the arbi- 



% 



TABLE ?2 

Basis fob Rates from Pebcentaoe Oboups on Map 4 to Stations 

on the vmoinian railway 



a 


To Stations 


Fbom 
Percent- 
age 
Groups 


Abbitbabies in CEirre 
PEB 100 Pounds 




1 


Classes 
12 3 4 5 6 


RXlfABXS 


1 


Suffolk and 
east, also 
Roanoke 


60-122 




Virginia Cities rates 


2 


Roanoke to 
Suffolk, 
exclusive 


eO-122 


20 16 13 11 9 8 

(Classes) 
A B C D B H F 
7 8 7 7 9 11 14 


Over Virginia Cities 
rates 1 


3 


Salem 






Baltlmore-to-Salem 

rates 
Virginia Cities rates 


4 


Stations west 
of Salem 




12 10 8 7 6 5 


Baltimore-to-destina- 
tion rates 

Virginia Cities rates 
plus arbitrarles 
on left« 



* GoTemed by the Southern ClasslflcatloD. 

* From points efttt of a line described below. 

•From points in Central Freight Association Territory located on and west 
of a line drawn from Cleyeland, Ohio, via the B. ft O. R. R. through Akron, Mat- 
•iUon, and Canal Dover, thence via the Pennsylvania Lines from Canal Dover 
through New Comerstown, CRmbridge, Pleasant City, Caldwell, and Marietta, 
thence via the B. ft O. R. R. ftom Marietta to Belpre, Ohio, inclusive, (except 
points on the C. ft O. and N. and W. Rys.), to Salem, Va., the rates wiU be those 
current from the same Central Freight Association points of origin to Virginia 
Cities, via the N. and W. Ry. 

« Goremed bj ths Official dMstfleatkni. 
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traries shown in item 4, governed by the Official Classifi- 
cation. However, wherever the rates from percentage 
points west of the line referred to above to Deep Water 
plus the local rates from Deep Water to the stations on 
the Virginian Railway lying west of Salem, make lower 
rates than from the regular basis, the lower rates apply. 

It should be noted that we here have combination rates 
made of the Virginia Cities rates and arbitraries. Since 
the Virginian Railway lies between two rate adjustment 
territories, this is a natural consequence. It is extremely 
interesting to the rate student to note the blending of the 
two systems. Where rates from percentage territory to 
points on the Virginian Railway are made of the Vir- 
ginia Cities rates plus arbitraries, the resulting through 
rates are usually less than the combination rates break- 
ing on the Virginia Gateways. It is but natural and just 
to accord these stations, lying between Trunk Line Terri- 
tory and Southern Territory, rates neither so high as the 
combination rates to southern points nor so low as the 
Virginia Cities rates. 

The class rates from percentage groups on Map 4 to 
eastern groups in Trunk Line and New England terri- 
tories have now been presented. The basis for class 
rates from percentage points to eastern groups in Can- 
ada are set forth in the following section of this chapter. 
It is first necessary, however, to explain the basis for 
commodity rates from percentage groups on Map 4 to 
eastern groups in Trunk Line and New England terri- 
tories on Map 10. 

(b) Commodity Rates 

The commodity rates from percentage territory on 
Map 4 to eastern groups on Map 10 are rather well ad- 
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justed, but the adjustment is not entirely general. In 
addition to the general commodity basis there are special 
bases for grain, live stock and dressed meats, iron and 
steel articles, and various other conmiodities even on 
domestic shipments. On some commodities there is also 
a different basis for exports from that for domestic ship- 
ments. In general, commodity rates from percentage 
territory to eastern groups are based on the rates from 
Chicago to New York. It has been explained that rates 
from other percentage groups than the 100 per cent group 
to the New York group are percentages of the rates from 
Chicago to New York. It is now necessary to explain 
how rates are based from percentage territory to groups 
other than the New York group. 

(1) General Commodity Rates. — Table 23 shows the 
basis for general commodity rates on domestic shipment 
from percentage territory to eastern groups in Trunk 
Line and New England territories. The basis for rates 
on special commodities will be set forth in later tables. 
While the general conmiodity rates from percentage ter- 
ritory to eastern groups are based on the rates from 
Chicago to New York, rates are not usually published 
where there is no movement of freight There are many 
conmiodities moving from Chicago to New York that do 
not move to other groups. For this reason, frequently 
there are rates from Chicago to New York on a conmiod- 
ity on which there are no rates from Chicago to certain 
other eastern groups. It is only where there are general 
authorizations for rates from Chicago to other groups, 
on the basis of the rates from Chicago to New York, that 
such basis applies. The following explanation of the 
basis for general commodity rates from percentage ter- 
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ritory to eastern groups must be understood as qualified 
by this general limitation. 

The commodity rates from percentage territory to the 
Boston group are arbitraries over the rates from the 
same points to New York. When a commodity rate from 
any point to New York is the same as the class rate, the 
arbitrary to be added to the New York rate is the class 
arbitrary for that dass. 

TABLE 23 

General Basis fob Coini odity Bates on Domestic SmpicsNTS 

FROM Percentage Territory (Map 4) to Eastern Qroups 

IN Trunk Line and New England Territories (Map 10) ^ 



•-4 


To EASTEBir 

Groups 


FaoM 

Pebckntagb 

Points 


Genxbal Bases fob Commodities 


1 


Boston, Mass. 


60-122 


(1) When a commodity rate to New 

York is the same as a class 
rate, the same arbitrary over 
the New York rate applies as 
on the dass rate (Table 21, 
Item 2) 

(2) When a commodity rate to New 

York is not the same as a 
class rate, the same arbitrary 
over the New York rate ap- 
plies as on the next higher 
class rate (Table 21, item 2) 


2 


Rockland, Me. 


60-122 


Same as to Boston but not less than 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Boston 


3 


Stanstead, Que. 


60-122 


Same as to Boston but not less than 
from Toledo, Ohio, to Boston 


4 


Phlladelpbla 


60-122 


Two cents under New York rates 


5 


Baltimore 


60-122 


Three cents under New York rates 



^ Petition No. 1 for Relief from the E\>urtb Section of tbe Act to Regulatt 
Commerce, filed by tbe agent of tbe Central Preigbt AMOciatlon with tbe Inttr* 
ftatt Commerce Oommlirton, 1910j PMUkiylvania UnM, Circular No. 10. 
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TABLE 23 — Continued 



t: 



To Eastern 
Groups 



6 



8 



Albany, N. Y. 



From 

Percentaob 

Points 



60-122 



General Bases vor Commodxtt 
Rates 



Utlca, N. Y. 



Syracuse, N. Y. 



Rochester- 
Mt. Morris, 
N. Y. 



(1) When a commodity rate au- 

thorized to one eastern point 
Is also authorized as a basis 
to other eastern points, the 
same percentage of the com- 
modity rate to New York ap- 
plies as In the case of dass 
rates ('T'able 21, item 7) 

(2) When a commodity rate has no 

general authorization, the 
rates are arbitrarily made, 
except that the fourth section 
of the Act Is not violated via 
the direct routes 



60-122 



60-122 



60-122 



Same basis as to Albany, except per- 
centages in item 8 of Table 21 
apply 



Same basis as to Albany, except per- 
centages in item 9 of Table 21 
apply a 



Same basis as to Albany, except per- 
centages, notes, and arbitraries of 
item 10, Table 21, apply > 




* (1) When eattboond rates on any commodity are on a basis of less than 
20 cents per 100 pounds from Chicago to New York, the minimum rates from per- 
centage groups 66^4-122 to the Rochester and Syracuse groups are those appli- 
cable from the same points to Baltimore, Md. ; and the maximum rates are those 
applicable on the same commodities under the class rates. 

(2) When eastbound rates on any commodity are on a basis of 20 cents or 
higher per 100 pounds from Chicago to New York, the rates are scaled on the au- 
thorized percentages shown on Map 4, but the minimum rates from percentage 
groups 66^-122 to the Rochester and Syracuse groups are the Baltimore rates 
from the same points on the basis of 19 ^ cents per 100 pounds from Chicago to 
New Yortc, or 16 Vi cents from Chicago to Baltimore; and the maximum rates are 
those applicable on the same commodities under the class ratesi 

For example, when the rate from Chicago to New York is 20 cents per 100 
pounds, the rate from Chicago to Rochester is 16% cents, and from 110 per cent 
points to Rochester. 18 % cents, which are the rates to Baltimore, Md., from the 
same points on a basis of 10% cents per 100 pounds from Chicago to New York. 

The minimum rates specified in sections (1) and (2) do not apply to points 
that take Pittsburgh rates plus arbitraries, from 60 per cent points to Rocbester 
tad Syracuse groups, nor on articles taking brick rates. 
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TABLE 23— CoNTiXTED 



1 


To EAsnxsf 
Gbocps 


FWM 

Pkbcextaqb 
PcaxTS 


GsMBAL Basks fva Commodttt 
Rates 


10 


Pittsburg- 
RnffAlo 


eO-122 


The basis is ^ven In Cliapter VII 


11 


Grafton, W. Va 


60-122 


(1) On commodtties taking ItMS 

than sixth-dass rate. 2 cents 
per 100 pounds over Pitts- 
burgh 

(2) On commodities taking not leas 

than sixth-class rate, the 
Pittsburgh commodity rate 
plus the class arbitrary of 
class rate that is nearest the 
commodity rate in amount 
(Table 21, item 12) * 




Connellsyille, Pa. 


(*) 


Specific rates from the 19 groups of 
this territory 


12 


(•) 


Arbitrarles over Pittsburgh com- 
modity rates. When no specific 
commodity arbitrarles are au- 
thoriied, the class arbitrarles on 
the class rate that is nearest the 
amount of the commodity rate ap* 
piles, except when the Pittsburgh 
commodity rate is exactly medial 
between two class rates, in which 
case the arbitrary on next higher 
class applies (Table 21, item IS, 
for class arbitraries). Baltimore 
rates are the maxima • 



*Wbeii a tpeclAl rating is authoriied by transferring an article from one 
class to another, the arbitrary of the class to which the article is transferred 
applies. This exception applies only when the through rates are not less than 
12 cents. From percentage points SCO the minimum rates are : 

aass 12 8 4 6 6 

Cento 37 31 24 H 17% 16 12 
The maximum rates to the Grafton group are the current rates from tht 
same points to Baltimore, except that the Baltimore rates do not apply as 
maxima unless they are equal to or higher than the rates from Plttslmrgh to 
Baltimore. 

* From percentoge polnto east of the line on Hap 4 from Sandusky to Poms- 
roy, Ohio. 

* From polnto on and west of the line described above. 

* Except on traffic originating south of the Ohio Rirer and oast of tht lils- 
fflssippi fonth of Cairo, TIL 
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TiBIjE 23 — CONTIKUED 



¥H 


To EA8TEBIT 

Gboups 


From 

Percentage 

Points 


General Bases for Ck)MMODiTT 
Rates 




Johnstown, Pa. 


(*) 


Specific rates from varions groups 


13 


(•) 


Same basis as to Oonnellsville, ex- 
cept the dass arbltraries in item 
14 of Table 21 apply 


14 


Oumberland, Md. 


60 


Specific rates not higher than from 
66i per cent points and not lower 
than to Johnstown 




66i-122 


Same basis as for class rates (Table 
21, item 15) 


15 


Belington- 
Elkins, W. Va. 


60-122 


Same rates as to Cumberland, Md. t 


16 


Virginia Cities 


(•) 


Baltimore rates but not less than 
from Columbus, Ohio, (77 per cent 
group) to Baltimore 




(•) 


Baltimore rates 



* Minimum rate on general commodities from Columbus, Ohio, to the Beling- 
ton-Elkins group is 10^4 cents. Oil, C. V., is subject to a minimum of ISiH 
cents from all percentage points to the Belington-Elkins group. 

* From percentage points specified in footnote 16 of Table 21. 

* From percentage points other than those specified In footnote 16, Table 21. 




The class arbitraries are shown in Table 21, item 2. 
When a commodity rate to New York is not the same as a 
class tate, the same arbitrary over the New York com- 
modity rate applies as on the next higher class. 

From percentage territory to the Rockland group the 
rates are the same as from the same points to Boston, 
except that the rates to Bockland may not be less than 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Boston. 

From percentage territory to the Stanstead group the 
rates are the same as to Boston, but not less than from 
Toledo, Ohio, to Boston. 



From percentage territorr to the Philmdelphia gioup 
the rates are 2 cents nn-der the New Yoik rates from the 
same points. 

From percentage territorr to the Baltimore group the 
rates are 3 cents less than from the same points to New 
Yort 

When a conunoditr rate to New York is authorized as 
a hasis for rates to other eastern points, the same per- 
centages of the commodity rate to Xew York applies to 
the Albany gronp as in the case of class rates.** TVTien 
a commodity rate has no general authorization, the rates 
are arbitrarily made, except that the fourth section of 
the Act to Begulate Commerce is not violated via the 
direct routes. 

From percentage territory to the Utica group the rates 
are on the same basis as to Albany, but the percentages 
that apply are those in item 8 of Table 21. 

From percentage territory to the Syracuse group the 
commodity rates are on the same basis as to Albany, ex- 
cept that the percentages in item 9 of Table 21 apply and 
except as provided in footnote 2 of Table 23. 

The rates from percentage territory to the Bodicster- 
Mt. Morris group are on the same basis as to Albany, ex- 
cept that percentages shown in item 10 of Table 21 apply 
and that the limitations set forth in f ootiioto 2 of Table 
23 apply to the Rochester-Mt. Morris group as well as to 
the Syracuse group. Also the statement concerning the 
violation of the long-and-short-haul clause of the Act sot 
forth in footnote 7 of Table 21 applies on commodities as 
well as on classes. 

The rates from percentage territory to the Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo groups are set forth in Chapter VIL 

U^Table 21, item 7. 
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From percentage territory to the Grafton group the 
commodity rates are arbitraries over the rates to Pitts- 
burgh. However, the maximum rates from percentage 
points to the Grafton group are the current rates from 
the same points to Baltimore, except that the Baltimore 
rates do not apply as maxima to Grafton unless they are 
equal to or higher than the rates from Pittsburgh to Bal- 
timore. On commodities taking less than the sixth-class 
rate, the rates are 2 cents per 100 pounds higher than the 
commodity rates to Pittsburgh. On commodities taking 
not less than the sixth-class rate, the Pittsburgh commod- 
ity rate plus the class arbitraries of the class rate that is 
nearest the commodity rate in amount applies to Grafton. 
The class arbitraries are shown in item 12 of Table 21. 
Footnote 3 of Table 23 also contains limitations to the 
general basis for rates to Grafton. 

From percentage points east of the green line on Map 
4 (from Sandusky to Pomeroy, Ohio) to the ConnellsviUe 
group specific commodity rates apply from the 19 groups 
of this territory. That is, the general percentage basis 
is not applied from points east of that line to the Con- 
nellsviUe group. From percentage points on and west of 
the line mentioned the commodity rates are arbitraries 
over the rates from the same points to Pittsburgh. When 
no specific commodity arbitraries are authorized, the 
class arbitraries on the class rate that is nearest the 
amount of the commodity rate applies, except when the 
Pittsburgh commodity rate is exactly medial between 
two class rates, in which case the arbitrary on the next 
higher class applies. Item 13 of Table 21 shows the class 
arbitraries. The rates from percentage territory to Con- 
nellsviUe may not be more than from the same points to 
Baltimore. 



From poootige poszts m5X of tae Sudttskjr-PoBMroT 
fine^^ 10 &e Jo&rstow& grocp sp€c£& rates mn p;iK 
lished fram ifae Tuiotts groci» mw vid^ Uas pi»x«i»l- 
age terrilory is dirukd. Fitm points ob and west of the 
Saadaskr-Pomeroy fine the basis for commodity rates is 
the same as to CoimellsTille^ except that the class arhi- 
traries in item 14 of TaUe 21 apply. 

From 60 per cent points to the Comberland group 
speeifie rates aie appfied, which are neither higher than 
from 66^4 per cent points nor lower than from the same 
points to Johnstown. From peIt^entage points 66tv^>122 
to the Cumberland group the commodity rates are l>ased 
on the rates from Chicago to New York according to the 
percentages that apply on class rates, as shown in item 
15 of Table 2L These percentages of the rates from the 
same points to New York are from 74 to 82 per cent 

From percentage i>oints specified in footnote 16 of 
Table 21 to the Virginia Cities the commodity rates are 
the came as from the same i>oints to Baltimore, but not 
less than from Columbus, Ohio, (77 per cent group), to 
Baltimore. From other percentage points to the Vir- 
ginia Cities the minimum rates are those to Baltimore 
from the same points. 

In addition to the general conmiodity basist oaatbonnd, 
there are special adjustments on cortiun ooinnuHlititm. 
The basis for rates on live stock and droaaotl niontH, iron 
and steel articles, and grain and grain product h ia OHpo- 
cially worthy of notice. 

(2) Live Stock and Dressed Meats. — Table 24 hIiowh 
the basis for rates on live stock and dressed moats from 
percentage territory to eastern groups other than the 



i« Shown on Map 4. 
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TABLE 24 
Basis for Bates on Live Stock and Dressed Meats from Per- 
centage Territory (Map 4) to Eastern Groups (Map 10) ^ 



•-< 


To Eastebn 
Gboufs 


Fbom 

Pkbcentage 

Gboups 


Bases fob Rates in Cabloaos 


1 


Boston, 
Mass. 


60-122 


Same as to New York from same 
points (Tables 16 and 17) 


2 


Rockland, 
Me. 


60-122 


Same as to Boston, but not less than 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Boston 


3 


Stanstead, 
Que. 


CO-122 


Same as to Boston, but not less than 
from Toledo, Ohio, to Boston 


4 


Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


00-122 


Two cents less than from same points 
to New York 


5 


Baltimore, 
Md. 


60-122 


Three cents less than from same 
points to New York 


6 


Albany, 
n. Y. 


60-122 


Percentages of New York rates as 
shown in item 7, Table 21, for class 
rates 


7 


Utlca, 
n. Y. 


60-122 


Percentages of New York rates as 
shown in item 8, Table 21, for class 
rates 


8 


Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


60-122 


Percentages of New York rates as 
shown in item 9, Table 21 


9 


Rochester- 
Mt. Mor- 
ris, N. Y. 


eo-78 


Not less than percentages for class 
rates (Table 21, item 10 and foot- 
note 7 thereof), but otherwise, cents 
over Buffalo rates: cattle, calves, 
hogs, and sheep, 1; meats, 2; and 
horses, 3 




79-122 


Same basis as for class rates (Table 
21, item 10 and footnote 7 there- 
of) 


10 


Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo 


60-122 


Basis given in Chapter VI I of this 
treatise 


11 


Grafton, 
W. Va. 


60-122 


Cents over Pittsburgh rates: cattle 
and hogs, 2; dressed meats, calves, 
and sheep, 3; and horses, 4 



« Petltloii Na 1 for Relief from the Fourth Section of the Act to RegaUte 
Commeroe fllad with the I. C. a bj the agent of the Oratral Freight AwoetaHon, 
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TABLE 24— Continued 



a 
e 



12 



13 



14 



To Eastebn 
Groups 



Comiell0- 
yllle, Pa. 



Johnstown 
Pa. 



CumbCT- 
land, Md. 



15 



16 



Belington- 

Elkins, 

W. Va. 



Virginia 
aties 



Fbom 

Percentage 

Groups 



eO-122 



«>-122 



eO-122 



60-122 



60-76 



77-87 



88-122 



Bases for Rates in Carloads 



Same arbitrarles over Pittsburgh as 
to Giufton. Maxima, Baltimore 
rates but not less than from Pitts- 
burgh to Baltimore 



Cents over Pittsburgh rates: cattle, 
4; hogs, 5; dressed meats, calves, 
and sheep, 6; and horses, 8 



Same percentages of rates to New 
York as apply on class rates (Table 
21, item 15) 



Cumberland rates but not less than 
10^ cents per 100 pounds 



Horses, 76 per cent of rates Chicago 

to New York; other animals and 
meats, 3 cents less 



Horses, 87 per cent of rates Chicago 
to New York; other animals and 
meats, 3 cents less 

Regular i)erceutage basis to Balti- 
more, except horses, take same rate 
as to New York (Table 17 and 
Table 24, item 5) 



New York group. The basis to New York is given in 
Tables 16 anci 17.^* It is now deemed necessary to ex- 
plain the basis for each item of Table 24. It is sufficient 
to call attention to the agreement with the general basis 
and the few exceptions to that basis. The rates from 
percentage territory to Boston, Rockland, and Stanstead 



!• Page 67 of this treatise. 
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are on a different basis from that of general commodi- 
ties. On general commodities these groups take arbi- 
traries over the New York rates, while on live stock and 
dressed meats the same rates apply as to New York with 
certain minor exceptions. The rates to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Grafton, 
Connellsville, Johnstown, Cumberland, and Belington 
are on very much the same basis as general commodities. 
The basis for rates on live stock and dressed meats to 
the Virginia Cities is peculiar in that the regular basis 
does not apply from percentage points 60-87 and in that 
horses and mules take the same rates from percentage 
territory to the Virginia Cities as to New York, while 
the general basis for rates to the Virginia Cities is the 
same as that to Baltimore. 

(3) Iron and Steel Articles. — ^The basis for rates 
on iron and steel articles from percentage territory to 
the New York group has been set forth.^® It has also 
been explained that the basis for rates on iron and steel 
articles is the same as that for the general commodity 
rates, except from certain groups in the eastern part 
of percentage territory.^'' Table 23 shows the general 
commodity basis for rates on iron and steel articles from 
percentage territory to eastern groups, except from the 
groups in the eastern part of percentage territory.^® 
From these groups to eastern groups other than the New 
York group, Table 25 shows the basis. The table shows 
the basis to certain eastern groups only. To eastern 



f Pages 58-60 of this treatise. 

IT Page 58 of this treatise. 

f These groups are defined in fiootnotes <m page 58. 
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K2I 



'« 



Cl&^« 



Albnr ltU< of OSES Rcs^ SiS »> I 1 l'9» 

S. Y. boxch Cu Smw Yak a.'^&er i2£«r Pt=s- hif bs^ t&ac Piu*- 






>) eesfiii per crn. ncc 
New Ycrk. 



60 



iJ 



I 



hi^r g^*" PiKs- higher than T^tt»^ 



boripk 



borfb 



N. Y. 



Borli^. 
too.Tt 



On 4Ui ehm, 3 ccnt&j 
0O 5th clui. 9i cents: 
per 100 lbs, mud onj 
8th clan and lowers 
oommoditj lates. Ij 
eentaperlOOlbs.or 
40ceotB per ton, net 
or gnm, aboTo New 
York 



Goming, 

N y: 

Elmiim, 
NY. 

GeneTa, 
N.Y. 



HomeDa- 
Tille, 
N.Y. 



Ithaca, 

N.Y. 



to^evYork. 



^ 



as rrocn 



t o 



horgh 



asfk«Bi :Pitt»^ 
baifh 



3 3 3 eo 

hil^her than PStt»- 
buigb 



94$ of rates Pittsbunrh Same as from 
to New York '^ burgh 



Ttji of rates Pittsburgh 
to New York 



9i% of rates Pittsburgh 
to New York 



Same as from 
burgh 



Same as from 
bur^h 



Pitts- 



ritta- 



PiiU- 



S t 1 

higher than 
burgh 



Same as from 
huri;h 



H H H 
lees than IMtU 



Same aa from 
burgh 



40 



Pitta- 



to 

burgh 



^ Fbotnotes on p. 68 roughly describe tliC!«o irroupa. 

*W111 applj only upon sucb Iron and iit^ol articles a* ars nutttd ta tiM 
Offldal Classification, under caption of "Iron and Steel and Arttolea Manufactured 
of Same" cUnifled at both I4. C. L.. fourth elaaa. and 0. L.. fifth elaaa er tilth 
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TABLE 25 — Continued 




PirTSBUMH.WHnUNol CLEVn^ND GROUP 

Group 



Iron and steel articles 

classified 
4th, 5tli, or 6th class* 



Billets, pig iron, etc. 



YouNGSTOWN Group 



In cents per 
100 lbs. 



Iron and steel 
articles classi- 
fied* 



4th 6th 6th 
class class class 



Lezine- 
t0D,Va 

Lynch- 
burg. 
Va. 



Mt. Mor- 
ris,N.Y. 



On iron and steel arti- 
cles (Columbus, 
Ohio, to Baltimore, 
Md., rates) 

On billets, pig iron, 
etc. ,20 cents per ton, 
net or gross, above 
new York 



Same as from 
Pittsburgh 



In 

cents 

per ton 



Billets, 

iroui 
etc. 



In cents per 
100 lb& 



Iron and steel 
articles classi- 
fied* 



4th 5th 6th 
class class class 



In 

cents 

per ton 



Billets, 

pig 
iron, 
etc. 



72^ of rates Pittsburgh 
to New York 



Same as from 
burgh 



Newport Same as to Lexington, Same as to Lexi 



News, 
Va. 



Va. 



New 
York. 
N. Y. 



Norfolk, 

Va. 
Old 
Point 
Comfort, 

Va. 



On iron and steel arti- 
cles, taking 4th, 5th, 
and 6th class, as per 
Official Classifies 
tion, except as per 
special list. 

60j( of Chlcago-to-New 
York Cit^ rates 

On billetSipig iron,and 
articles taking same 
rates 

On iron and steel arti- 
cles, as per special 
list 

Same as from Buffalo 



Va. 



20 
hiffber 
than 
Pitts- 
burgh 



Same as from 
Pittsburgh 



Pitts- 



ngton, 



Same as to Lexington, 
Va. 



Oswego, 
N. Y. 



Phila- 
delphia, 



845^ of rates Pittsburg 
to New York 



1 cent per 100 Ibs^ or 
20 cents per ton, net 
or gross, less than to 
New York 



8 3 8 

higher than 
burgh 



60 
Pitts- 



% % % 
less than Pitts 



Same as to Lexi 
Va. 



2 2 2 

higher than 
burgh 



20 

higher 

than 

Pitts- 

burgh 



10 
burgh 



ogton, 



40 
Pitts- 



Same as to Lexi ngton, 
Va. 



Same as from 
burgh 



8 8 8 
higher than 
burgh 



Pitts- 



Same as to Lexi 
Va. 



60 
Pitts- 



Same as from 
burgh 



2 2 2 
higher than 
burgh 



ngton. 



Pitts- 



40 
Pitte- 
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ftK 




XGSOCT 



iBccsapcr 
lOOlbft. 









Iran sfid r •di~r^', Iron and sMl 



iion. 



ficd> 



4Ui Sth ttth 



BKrath, 
Va. 

Piuuaii 
tawner- 



Same as to Lexinrtoiu Same as to Lexi 
Va. I V 



Rich- 
mood, 
Va. 



Same as to Bnflala 
X. Y. 



Same as to Roc 
X. Y 



Same as to Lezington, Same as to Lexi 



Va. 



Richfield 



Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 



Rook- 

land^Ie 



Stan- 
■tead« 
Que. 



Syracuse 
N. Y. 

Utica, 

N.Y. 



Va. 



1003( of rates Pitts- 
burgh to New York 



72% of rates Pittsburgh 
to New York 



Same as from CloTe- 
land to Bostoa 



Same as from Toledo 
toBoston 



8 )( of rates Pittsburgh 
to New York 



Waverly 
N.Y. 



Way- 
limd, 
N. Y. 



92j( of rates Pittsburgh 
to New York 

845^ of rates Pittsburgh 
to New York 



72% of rates Pittsburgh 
to New York 



2 2 2 
higher than 
burgh 



Same as from 
burgh 



IMP 



4th 5th eth 

iclassclaas dai 



iroDt 
ate. 



ngtoQ, Sameaa to htxx 

Va. 



heater 



ngton. 



40 
Pitts- 



Same as to Bos 



Same as from 
do to Bos 



Same as from 
burgh 



Pitts- 



ton 



Tole- 
ton 



PitU 



Same as from 
burgh 



Same as from 
burgh 



Same as from 
burgh 



Htto- 



Pitts. 



Pitts- 



Same as to Roo 
N. Y. 



Same asto Ijtxx 
Va. 



1 1 1 
higher thsn 
bur^h 



DgtOII« 



heater. 



ngtan. 



20 
Pitts* 



H % H 
\em than Pitto 



Same as from 
Isnd to Biist 



Same as from 
to Bostou, 



Same as from 
burgh 



V6 
less than Pitts 



Sams as from 
burgh 



less than Pitts 



10 
burgh 



Cleve- 
on 



Toledo 



Pitte* 



10 
htirgh 

Pitts" 



10 
burgh 



r 
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TABLE 25— CoNTiNuiD 




TO 



ICasisra AMD ZMJoamuM Qmam^ 



InctiitiiMrlOOIbi. 



IxoD and iteel articles 



oliMBifledP 



06iit> pv ton 



4thclaai 5tiidaa ethdaai 



BOMiS pig Iran, eta 



Al\mj. K. T. 



3 3 3 

higher than Pittrtrargh 



BaltinMM Md. 
Bflrtop, If iM 
Hew York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



14^ tiumPitttboigh 



70 



Booheiter, N. Y. 



8 8 8 

higher than Pittabiirgh 



40 



Syracnae, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 



1 1 1 

higher than Pittsburgh 



Virginia Citiee 



(Mumbos, Ohio, to Baltimore 
rates 



80 



20 

higher than Plttshwrgh 



^v^^^ FBOM 




TO ^""^^v^ 




All eaatem groapa 


Pittsburgh rates apply, but Toungstown rates ara 
the maxima. 



* Frmb the Ifarletts and Zaatsrille groups, the rates rabject to the basis of 
T4 per cent of rates current from Chicago to New York applj as maxima. 



groups not shown in Table 24 the general percentage 
basis applies even from the special groups in percentage 
territory. However, the arbitraries over the Pittsburgh 
rates from percentage territory to the Grafton, the Con- 
nellsville, and the Johnstown groups on iron and steel 
articles are not on the general arbitrary basis but are 
uniformly as follows : Fourth and fifth classes, L. C. L., 
2 cents per 100 pounds; fifth and sixth classes, C. L-y 
1^ cents. 
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The base rate from groups in the eastern part of per- 
centage territory to eastern groups is the rate from 
Pittsburgh to New Yort The rates from the special 
groups are 60 per cent of those from Chicago to New 
York, except on billets, pig iron and articles taking the 
same rates, and articles in the special list of iron and 
steel articles. On the excepted articles the rates from 
Pittsburgh are the same as from Buffalo. From the 
Pittsburgh-Wheeling group, the rates from eastern 
groups are usually a certain percentage of the rates 
from Pittsburgh to New York. However, there are a 
number of exceptions to this general statement. From 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Marietta, and Zanesville, the 
rates are usually arbitraries over those from Pittsburgh. 
The details of the basis are set forth in Table 25. In 
most items of the table, the rates to the eastern groups 
in question are either percentages of the rates from 
Pittsburgh to New York or arbitraries over the Pitts- 
burgh rates. 

(4) Grain and Grain Products.— The basis for rates 
on grain and grain products from groups on Map 15 to 
eastern groups other than the New York group is set 
forth in Table 26. The basis for rates on grain and 
grain products to the New York group was set forth in 
Tables 18 and 20, and explanation of the basis was made 
in connection with these tables. The rates to eastern 
groups other than the New York group are based on the 
New York rates by the use of arbitraries under or over 
New York or by the use of percentages of the New York 

rates. 

The rates to Boston are the same as the rates f 
same points of origin to New York on exports 
cents higher on domestic shipments.^ It should 
called that the rates on grain and grain products 
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the same. Hence, the rates on grain to Boston are not 
the same as those on grain products. But, in either case, 
the domestic rates to Boston are 2 cents over the New 
York rates on the same articles. The export grain rates 
through Boston are the same as those through New York, 
and the export rates on grain products through Boston 
are the same as those through New York. The object 
in making the rates on exports the same through Boston 
and New York is to keep the two ports on the same basis 
as ports. The rates to Rockland and Stanstead and 
points taking the same rates are the same as the Boston 

TABLE 26 
Basis fob Rates on Grain and Grain Products from Groups on 

Map 15 to Eastern Groups 



V 



To Eastern 
Groups 



1 j Boston, Mass. 



2 Rockland, Me. 



Stanstead, 
Que. 



Philadelphia, 
Pa. 



From 

Gboups on 

Map 15 



A-AA 



A-AA 



A-AA 



A-AA 



Bases fob Rates in Carloads i 



Domestic, 2 cents over New York 
Export, same as New York 



Boston rates but not less than from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Boston 



Boston rates but not less than from 
Toledo, Ohio, to Boston 



Cents under New York rates: domestic 
grain and grain products, also export 
grain products except flour, 2; export 
grain and flour, 1 2 



Baltimore, 
Md. 



A-AA 




Cents under New York rates: domestic 
grain and grain products, also export 
grain products except flour, 3; export 
grain, H; flour, 2« ^ 

1 The rates from firroups on Map 15 to New York are shown in Tables 18 ana 
20, and the basis for these rates Is explained on pages 64-70. The sixth-class rat© 
from RTOups on Map 15 to eastern points Is the maximum. 

2 Except that from Buffalo. N. Y.. Erie. Pa., and West Palrport. Ohio, to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia on ex-lake grain from differential territory for export 
should not exceed two-tenths of 1 cent per bushel on barley and oats, and three- 
taitbt of 1 cent per boshel on wheat, coni« and rye. 
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osnxtTD 



S To EAMtas ^ '"* 
iZ r% Gmocvs OS 



J 



I 



15 



Rftjn roB Raxes vx CAiLOAasi 



s cent andcr New To;^ 
of X«v York ntiBs 



»^ 



- 



r, v-w 



Genes imder New Torfc niei: s^^^ia. li; 
gnin pfoducti; 2 



8 



X. T. 



A-L 

MP. Q-T 
tr^-r^ T-AA 

r, v-w 



"1 

901% or Xsv 



ST 



9 .Rochester, 
X. T. 



10 
11 



12 



Johnstown, 
Pa. 



13|Camberland, 
Md. 



15 



Grafton, 
W. Va. 



! 



A-L 

P^ 

M-P, Q-T 

|r^-r,. T-AA 
r, v-w 



! 



3 cents under Xew York rates 
S41 



SO 

76 
74 



>% of Xew York rates' 



3 cents nnder Xew York rates 
7< 

74 1% of Xew York rates* 



A-AA 



2 cents over Pittsbnrsh rates 



Oonnellsville, 
Pa. 



14|Belington- 
Elklns, 
W. Va. 



Virginia 
Cities 



A-AA 



2 cents over Pittsburgh rates « 



A-AA 



3 cents over Pittsburgh rates « 



A-AA 



A-AA 



Points in 

footnote lOi 

Table 21 



Other 
points 




i cent under Baltimore rates but not 
less than rates to Johnstown 



Cumberland rates but not less than from 
group U (Map 15) to Cumberland 



Baltimore rates but not less than from 
group U (Map 15) to Baltlmors 



Baltimore rates 



1 Baltimore rates are the minima to Rochester and Syracuse. 
4 Not less than Pittsburgh-Baltimore rates nor more than Baltlmort ratts 
ars higher than Pittsburgh-Baltimort rates. 
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rates, except that to these points the rates are not less 
than those from Cleveland and Toledo to Boston. 

The export rates on grain and flour to Philadelphia 
are 1 cent under the rates from the same points to New 
York. On domestic grain and grain products, also on 
export grain productSi except flour, the regular Phila- 
delphia commodity differential of 2 cents under the 
New York rates applies. From percentage territory 
to Baltimore the export rates on grain are 1^ cents 
and on flour 2 cents under the New York rates from the 
same points. The rates on domestic grain and grain 
products, also on export grain products, except flour, are 
the usual Baltimore differential of 3 cents under the New 
York rates. 

From groups A-L of Map 15 to the Albany group the 
rates are one-half cent under the New York rates on both 
grain and grain products. From groups M-AA to the 
Albany group the rates are 96 per cent of the rates from 
the same points to New York. 

From groups A-L to the Utica group the rates on 
grain are 1^^ cents and on grain products 2 cents under 
the New York rates. From groups P and AA to the 
Utica group the rates are 91 per cent of the New York 
rates. From the other groups the rates are 90, 87, and 
83 per cent of the New York rates as shown in item 7 of 
Table 26. 

From groups A-L to the Syracuse group the rates are 
3 cents under the New York rates on both grain and 
grain products. From other groups on Map 15 to the 
Syracuse group the rates are percentages of the New 
York rates as shown in item 8 of the table. 

From groups A-L to the Eochester group the rates 
are 3 cents under the New York rates. From other groups 
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shown on Map 15 to the Rochester group the rates are 
percentages shown in item 9 of the table of the New York 
rates. 

The rates to Grafton, ConnellsviUe, and Johnstown are 
arbitraries over the Pittsburgh rates subject to excep- 
tions shown in the footnotes of Table 26. The Cumber- 
land rates are one-half cent under the Baltimore rates, 
but not less than the rates to Johnstown. To the Beling- 
ton-EUdns group the rates are the same as from the same 
points to the Cumberland group, but not less than from 
group U (Map 15) to the Cumberland group. The rates 
to the Virginia Cities from points east of a line de- 
scribed in footnote 16 of Table 21 are the same as the 
rates from the same points to Baltimore, except that they 
are not less than from group U (Map 15) to Baltimore. 
From other points in percentage territory to the Vir- 
ginia Cities the rates are the same as to Baltimore. 

The rates on grain and grain products for both export 
and domestic shipment from groups on Map 15 to eastern 
groups in Trunk Line and New England territories on 
Map 10 have now been set forth. However, there is a 
very large movement of grain and grain products from 
the west and the northwest through the territory shown 
on Map 15 destined to eastern groups. Because of this 
important movement reshipping rates have been pub- 
lished from Chicago, Peoria, and East St. Louis. The re- 
shipping rates from Chicago are the same as those used 
in making up the rates in Table 20. It may be recalled 
that the Chicago reshipping rates here shown plus the 
specific rates shown in Table 19 make up the rates shown 
in Table 20, which apply from groups A-L on Map 15 
to New York. The reshipping rates from East St. Louis 
(Table 27) are uniformly 3 cents over liie , reshipping 
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rates from Chicago to New York, The reshipping rates 
from Peoria are exactly medial between the Chicago re- 
shipping rates and the East St. Louis reshipping rates. 
There are also reshipping rates from Buffalo, and the 
reshipping rates from Toledo, Ohio, are to the Buffalo 
reshipping rates as 78 is to 60, or 130 per cent of the 
Buffalo rates.^® 

These reshipping rates apply not only from Chicago 
proper but from other stations within the city limits and 
from Chicago district stop-over points on shipments origi- 
nating at points west of the west bank of the Mississippi 

TABLE 27 

Reshipping Rates on Grain and Grain Products in Carloads 
PROM Chicago, Peoria, and East St. Louis to New York 





Grain 


Grain Products 


To New Yobk 
Fboh 


Domestic j^^ 


Domestic fxwjjt ^^J} 
flour """*^ 


Chicatro 


16 13 
17.5 14.5 
19 16 


16.7 16 14 


Peoria 


18.2 16.5 15.5 


East St. Louis 


19.7 IS 17 








River and at points north of the Illinois-Wisconsin state 
line and west and north of Lake Michigan from which 
through rates are not in effect.^ 

The reshipping rates named from East Si Louis are 
published from East St. Louis, 111., and Hannibal and 
Louisiana, Mo., and apply on shipments from all origin 
points from which through rates are not in effect The 
reshipping rates named from Peoria apply also from 
Pekin, HI., on shipments originating at points west of 

i»The Toledo rates were established on complaint of the Toledo 
Prodoce Exchange to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 27 I, C. CI 
Bep., 686-45. 
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the west bank of the Mississippi Biver« north of the Illi« 
nois-Wisoonsin state line and west and north of Lake 
Michigan from which no through rates are in eflfect*^ 
On grain and grain pro^incts from points west of the 
west bank of the Mississippi Biver and located north and 
west of a line drawn via the C. M. & St, P. from Sabula, 
Iowa, to Tama, Iowa, and thence via the C, & X* AV. to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, the rates via Peoria to points east 
of the Western Termini of the eastern trunk lines are 
the same as current via Chicago on the basis of the local 
rates to Chicago plus the reshipping rates therefrom.-^ 

On shipments from the northwest to eastern groups 
the through rates via the west bank of Lake Michigan 
ports, Mackinaw City and Manistique, Mich., are the 
same as via Chicago. The reshipping rates from Milwau- 
kee, Kewaunee, Manitowoc, and Marinette, Wis., and Me- 
nominee and Mackinaw City, Mich., on shipments for- 
warded via routes across Lake Michigan, are the same 
as from Chicago. From Manistique, Mich., the propor- 
tional rates are 1 cent in excess of rates from Chicago. 
The reshipping rates published on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Milwaukee, Wis., via routes across Lake 
Michigan apply via Chicago or Chicago Junctions. 

The same arbitraries and percentages apply to the 
eastern groups on all through rates on grain and grain 
products. That is, the arbitraries and percentages sliown 
in Table 26 apply on rates from groups on Map 15 and 
also on through rates from points west of those groups. 

(5) Cotton. — There is a large movement of cotton 

M Through rates are In effect from Green Bay, Manitowoc, Marinette, 
Menominee, Milwaukee, Duluth, Superior, Mlnuoai)ollri, St. Paul, HUH- 
water, etc. 

Si The territory in question does not include Pacific coast ttrritorj 
from which through rates are established. 
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from sonthwestem and southern points through the Ohio 
River Crossings, Memphis, Tenn., and the Mississippi 
Biyer Crossings from Thebes, IlL, to East Hannibal, HI., 
inclusive, to Trunk Line and New England territories. 
The rates on compressed cotton from these crossings to 
certain eastern groups are shown in Table 28. The rates 
from Mobile and New Orleans apply without regard to 
the point of origin of the cotton. The rates from Memphis 
shown in the table apply on cotton billed from Mem- 
phis proper. The proportional rates from Memphis on 
cotton from southwestern and southern points, when 
shipped on through bills of lading, are uniformly 4^ 
cents under the local rates shown in the table. The rates 
from Fulton, Ky., shown in the table are proportional 
rates applying on through shipments from southwestern 
and southern points. The other rates are applicable on 
local billing. 

The rate from New Orleans to New York is 50 cents 
and to Boston 55 cents per 100 pounds on domestic ship- 
ments. The export rate to both New York and Boston is 
50 cents. Both the export and the domestic rate to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore is also 50 cents. To interior New 
York state points the rate is 45 cents and to the Western 
Termini, 44 cents. From Mobile, Ala., to New York the 
rate is 45 cents; to Boston, 50 cents for domestic con- 
sumption and 45 cents for export. From Mobile to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, interior New York state groups, and 
Buflfalo-Pittsburgh groups the rates are the regular dif- 
ferentials of 2 cents for Philadelphia, 3 cents for Balti- 
more, 5 cents for interior New York state points, and 
6 cents for Buflfalo-Pittsburgh points under the rates to 
New York. The Mobile rates are uniformly 5 cents under 
the New Orleans rates, except to Philadelphia and Balti- 
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IQt 



TABLE 2S 

BaTBB ox COIEPBEESB) COTlV>X FBOX OhK> AND MiSStKim RlY 

AXD Otheb Points iv> Gboits in TkrxK Line 
AND New EniSLand Tesutmbibs 



TO 




SI 

51 



I 



9 

B 






|1. 
ill 



ft. 

s 



New QrieADs. La. 50 

HobUe. Ala. 45 

Ifemplils, Teim.1 42i 

East of GibiM, Hamboldt. 
Jackson. McKensie. Milan. 
Paris, and Rives. IVnn.. 
when from points on the I 34 
M. ft O^ the I. C. (South- 
em Division), and the 

N. C. ft St L.a 

St. Louis, Mo.3 

Cairo, IIL 

Brookport, III I 34} 

Thebes, IIL J 

Shawneetown, 111 32 

East St. Louis, 111.3 ^ 

East Hannibal, 111 [sO< 

Mt. Vernon, Ind 

Evansville, Ind. 

Louisrille, Ky. 

New Albany, Ind. 

Jeffersonville, Ind 

C5hlcago, 111 ) 27 

Cincinnati, Ohio \ 24i 



55 50 50 H> 
:jO 45 43 42 
47i 42i 40) 30} 



45 44 

40 39 

37} 30i 



S9 34 32 31 2» 28 



30i 34i 32i 3U 29i 28) 



37 



32 30 21) 27 



;» 30 28 27 



28 33 28 20 25 23 



2t) 



25 24 



33 



32 27 25 21 22 21 
20} 24| 22} 21} in} 1H} 



1 The proportion cast of Memphis on through-billed NhlpmontH from oklabonis. 
Arluinsas, Texas, and other points south of Momphls Is 4V^ ronts l«*fiH than th«* 
local rate to eastern groups. 

'Will not apply on cotton that has previously passiMl (hnuigh Mrmphls, 
Tenn. 

• Ea»t St. Ix)uls ) j^^j 32 j,^ ^^ j^^, .^^ ^j ^^ 

St. liOUlS I 

* Applies on cotton conrtgned directly through from t*<'l"lf* went i»r Kasf 
St. Lonis, 111., for which no other rates have l>een spectflrally provldinl and on 
shipments stopped at East St. Louis, 111., for storage, compression, etc 
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more, in which cases they are 7 and 8 cents respectively 
under the New Orleans rates. The local rates from 
Memphis, Tenn., are uniformly 2% cents under the rates 
from Mobile. The proportional rates from Memphis, 
Tenn., are uniformly 7 cents under the Mobile rates. The 
proportional rate from Memphis, Tenn., to New York is 
38 cents. The proportional rates from Fulton, Ky., and 
St. Louis, Mo., to eastern groups are uniformly 4 cents 
under the proportional rates from Memphis, Tenn. To 
the same groups of destination, the rates from Cairo, 
Brookport, and Thebes, Dl., are uniformly one-half cent 
higher than from St. Louis, Mo., and Fulton, Ky., and 
4y2 cents higher than from East St. Louis and East Han- 
nibal, HI., and Mt. Vernon, Ind. The rates from Shaw- 
neetown, 111., are uniformly 2% cents under the rates 
from Cairo, HI. The rates from Louisville, Ky., and 
New Albany and Jeflfersonville, Ind., are uniformly 4 
cents under the rates from Shawneetown, 111., and 6% 
cents under the rates from Cairo, 111. The rates from 
Chicago are uniformly 1 cent under the Louisville rates. 
The rates from Cincinnati, Ohio, are uniformly 3V^ cents 
under the Louisville rates to the same points of destina- 
tion. 

To summarize the statements made concerning differen- 
tials for the eastern groups, the New York rates are the 
basis. The domestic rates to Boston are uniformly 5 cents 
over the New York rates, and the export rates to Boston 
are the same as the New York rates. Except from New 
Orleans the rates to Philadelphia and Baltimore are the 
regular differentials under the New York rates, that is, 
2 cents for Philadelphia and 3 cents for Baltimore. The 
rates to interior New York State groups are uniformly 
5 cents under the New York rates and to Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, 6 cents under the New York rates. 
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(6) Wool and Mohair. — The rates on wool and Angora 
goat hair (mohair) , in grease^ in carloads, minimum 
weight 16,000 pounds, from percentage territory in the 
United States to points east of the Western Tennini of 
the eastern trunk lines are on the general percentage 
basis of 50 cents per 100 pounds from Chicago to New 
York. The rates from percentage points other than Chi- 
cago are the percentages shown on Map 4 of the Chicago 
rates. The eastern differentials and percentages are on 
the usual commodity basis, as shown in Table 23. The 
lake-and-rail rates are on a differential basis of 5 cents 
per 100 pounds less than the all-rail rates. The rail-and- 
ocean rates are 4 cents less than the all-rail rates. From 
percentage territory to points east of the Western Ter- 
mini the rates on mohair and wool in less-than-carload 
quantities are based on the Official Classification rating. 

The basis for proportional rates on wool and Angora 
goat hair (mohair), in grease, from the Mississippi River 
Crossings and certain other points to points east of the 
Western Termini is set forth in Table 29. The rates 
from the crossings and other points to New York are 
given. These rates are used as the basis for rates to 
eastern groups other than the New York group. The 
rates to eastern groups other than the New York group 
are the usual percentages of the New York rates or arbi- 
traries under or over the New York rates. This basis 
is set forth in Table 23. 

The table should be consulted for the details and the 
exceptions in regard to these rates. However, it may be 
noted that the Chicago rate is only 45 cents on shipments 
from west of the Mississippi River, while 
used as the percentage basis from Chicago 
as stated above, is 50 cents. It should also tf X 

the local rate from Minneapolis, St. Paul, eto.} \ 
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while the proportional rate is only 55 cents. The local 
rates from St. Paul are 15 cents over the local rates from 
Chicago, while the proportional rates from St. Paul are 
only 11 cents over the proportional rates from Chicago. 



^ 



TABLE 29 

Basis fob Pbopobtional Bates on Wool and Angoba Goat Hahi 

(Mohaib) in Obease fbom Mississippi Riveb Cbossinos 

AND Otheb Points to Points East op the 

Westebn Tebmini 



1 


Fbom 


To New York as Basis 
TO Otheb Gboxtps 


n 


Mississippi River Crossings, East St Louis 
to East Dubuque, III., inc. 


48s 

48> 


21 


Cairo, m 
Gale, 111. 
Thebea, HI. 


60« 


31 


Chicago, 111. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kewaunee, Wis.» 
Manitowoc, Wis.» 


60* 


4 


Ashland, Wis. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Superior, Wis. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St Paul, Minn. 
Stillwater, Minn. 
Winona, Minn. 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 


Local 66« 
Proportional 55 t 



1 These rates apply only on Bbipments originating west of the west bank of 
the Mississippi BiTer. 

2 Baled, minimum carload 32,000 pounds or minimum density 19 pounds per 
cubic foot. 

8 Sacked, minimum carload 24,000 pounds ; or baled, minimum density 19 
pounds per cubic foot. 

« Third-class rate is applicable locally or proportionally. 

i Via car ferry acrosa-Iake only. 

• Applies from points named only. 

7 Appliss on sbipmsnts originating watt of tbt Minnesota-Dakota stats linsi 



TEST QUESTIONS 

These questiond are for the student to use in testing 
his knowledge of the assignment. The answers should 
be written out, but are not to be sent to the University. 

1. What is the principal difference between rates shown on 
Tables 4 and 11 1 

2. Give the rule for fi^ring fractions on eastbound rates. 

3. Is the grouping of C. F. A. Territory the same for east- 
bound and westbound rates t If not, give examples showing 
differences. 

4. How are rates from Canadian percentage territory to New 
York based t 

5. How are commodity rates eastbound based t 

6. Give the rates from Chicago to New York on the follow- 
ing commodities: asphaltum, cement, salt, binder twine (for 
export) . 

7. What are the rates on brick, petroleum oil, and salt from 
60, 80, and 96 per cent points to New York 1 

8. Are the commodity rates from Canadian percentage ter- 
ritory to the New York group based closely on Chicago-to-New 
York rates t 

9. Name ten commodities upon which there are specific com- 
modity rates, the points from which the rates apply, and the 
rates applying. 

10. Give the rates on dressed beef, hogs and sheep, cattle, and 
horses and mules from Chicago to New York. 

11. How are rates made on live stock to New York from 
101 per cent points t From 112 per cent points t From 120 per 
cent points f 

12. Give a general explanation of the basis for iron and steel 
rates eastbound. 

13. Discuss briefly the rate structure for grain and grain 
products. 

107 
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14. What is the difference between the domestic and export 
^ain rates to New York from groups M-AA t 

15. Give a brief summary of how commodity rates are made 
eastbound. 

16. How are class rates made from percentage groups to 
Boston t To Rockland, Me. t To Philadelphia 1 To Baltimore t 
To Albany, N. Y. t To Syracuse, N. Y. t 

17. How are rates made to Cumberland, Md., from various 
percentage g^ups? 

18. How are rates made to Virginia Cities f 

19. Discuss the rate groups of New England for eastbound 
rates. 

20. How do eastbound and westbound rates for the Boston 
group compare f 

21. What did Commissioner Prouty say about New England 
ratest 

22. How are rates from percentage territory to stations on 
the Virginian Railway made t 

23. On what commodities are there special bases to eastern 
points f 

24. On what are commodity rates eastbound generally based t 

25. How are commodity rates from percentage groups to 
Boston made t 

26. Give the bases for commodity rates from percentage ter- 
ritory to Rockland, Me., Philadelphia^ Baltimore, and Cumber- 
land, Md. 

27. What are the bases for rates on dressed meats from per- 
centage territory to Boston, Philadelphia, and Syracuse, N. Y.f 

28. State the bases for rates on grain and grain products 
from percentage points to Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
both domestic and export. 

29. Give the bases for rates on grain and grain products from 
percentage points to Albany, N. Y., Utica, N. Y., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and the Virginia Cities. 

30. Give the reshipping rates on grain from Chicago, Peoria, 
and East St. Louis to New York. 



TEST QUESTIONS 1A> 

IL What are the rmtes on eompresKd cotton from New 
Orieaiia, Cairo, IlL, and LcmisTiUe, to New YorL Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore T 

32. Gire the proportional rate on wool from the Miasissippi 
Birer Croonngi to New York. 

33. State the local and proportMHial rates on wool from Ash- 
land, Wia^ Dnlnth, Minn., and Minnf^wnlia to New York. 
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CHAPTER IV 

aix-bah. rates from c. f. a. tebbxtobt to eastern 

canadian oboups» and from canadian 

percentage territort to certain 

TRUNK LINE GROUPS 

1. Fbom C. F. a. Tebritoby to Eastebn Canadian Groups 

(1) Standard Rates from Chicago to Eastern Groups. 
— Table 30 shows the standard all-rail rates on classes, 
live stock, and dressed meats from Chicago to certain 
eastern groups. It should be noted that the rates from 
Chicago to Buffalo are 60 per cent of the rates from 
Chicago to New York. The rates from other C. F. A. 
groups to Buffalo are based on the C. F. A. Scale.^ The 
rates from Chicago to Detroit and Port Huron are the 
rates for 250 miles in the C. F. A. Scale. However, 
the distance by the direct line from Chicago to Detroit 
is 285 miles, and Port Huron is still more distant. The 
rates from C. F. A. points other than Chicago to Detroit 
and Port Huron are based roughly on the C. F. A. Scale 
but modified by competition. 

(2) From points near C. F. A. points shown in Table 
31 to Toronto the rates are based on the C. F. A. Scale. 
From the points grouped around Indianapolis and other 
points shown in Table 31 the same rates apply as from 
the points named in the table. From Chicago and oth< 
Illinois points not specified in Table 31 and from 
in Michigan to Toronto the same class rates apply 
Buffalo. In the taziff s these rates are called the To 
rates. 

(3) Basis for Making Rates to Canadian Or 

I The a F. A. Scale Is a table of diatanoMBlliLMe chap. yllL 

HI 
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from C. F. A. Territory Except Pittsburgh? — ^Having 
8et forth the rates shown in Tables 30^ 31^ 32^ and 34, it 
is easy to explain the basis for making rates to Canadian 

TABLE 30 
Standard Rates from Chicago to Eastern Points 



Pbom 

Chicago 

To 



Detroil 

Port Huron . . 

Buffalo 

PhlUdelphls. 

Montreal 

Now York ... 
Boston 



Ratss in Cbnts Put 100 Lbs. 



1 

87 

45 
7S 
75 
75 
K8 



S 

» 

89 
63 
65 
66 

71 



3 

80 
48 
50 
50 
66 



Classes 
4 
16 



21 
88 
85 
85 
89 



5 

18 

18 
28 
80 
80 
S3 



6 

10 

15 
88 
25 
85 

27 



LiVB Stock. Feb 100 
Pounds 



Horses Cattle 



86 
68 
60 
60 
60 



18 

18 
26 
28 
28 
28 



Sheep 
and 
Hogs 

18 

18 
88 

80 
80 
80 



Dbbsbed 
Meats 

Pkb 

100 
Pounds 

80 

27 
48 
45 
45 
45 



TABLE 31 

Rates prom Certain C. P. A. Groups to Toronto, Canada 

Rates n? Cents per 100 Pounds 
Classes 
To Toronto From 

Indianapolis Ind. 

DanviUe 111. 

Terre Haute Ind. 

Louisville Ky. 

Essex 111. 

Evansville Ind. 

Ironton Oiiio 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


46^ 


401 


81 


211 


181 


151 


48 


41i 


32 


221 


19 


16 


49) 


43 


33 


23 


20 


161 


51 


44 


34 


24 


201 


17 


51 


44i 


34 


24 


201 


17 


54 


47 


30 


25 


211 


18 


49 

ABLI 


48 

I 32 


88 


23 


20 


101 


• Mnj 


biage) 


FROM 


0. F. 


A. P( 


)INTS 



Not Shown in Table 31 to ToRONto, Canada 

Rates in Cents peb 100 Pounds 
Distances Classes 

1 2 I 

800 miles 40 

825 miles 41 

360 miles 42 

875 miles 43 

400 miles 44 

425 miles 441 

450 miles 45 

2 Supplements 13, 18, and 19 to Canadian EYelght Bases; Petition 
No. 6 for Relief from the Fourth Section of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, filed by the agent of the Central Fright Association #ifh the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 



2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


34 


25 


17 


141 


111 


35 


20 


18 


15 


12 


36 


27 


181 


151 


13 


301 


271 


19 


161 


131 


371 


281 


191 


17 


14 


381 


29 


201 


171 


141 


39 


30 


21 


18 


15 
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groups from C. F. A. Territory, except the Pittsburgh 
gronp, and from western and southern territories. For 
class rates and rates on Uve stock and dressed meats the 
basis is shown in Table 33. From C. F. A. points to 
points lying between Detroit and Port Huron on the west 
and Thedford, Hyde Park, and Port Stanley, Ont., on 
the east the table shows that the rates are arbitraries 
over the Detroit and Port Huron rates, with Buffalo 
rates as maxima, on classes and the same as the Buffalo 
rates on commodities. This group is known as the Samia 
group. 

East from London via the Grand Trunk Railway to 
and including Hamilton, Ont., thence via the south shore 
of Lake Erie to but not includiQg Port Stanley and east 
of the Samia group described in the last paragraph, 
the Buffalo rates apply from groups 78 per cent and 
higher in C. F. A. Territory. This is the Hamilton group. 

TABLE 33 
Basis pob Maxino Rates to Canadian Gbodfs from Central 

FbEIOHT ASSOCUTION, WeSTEBN, and SOUTHEHN TERBITOBnS 



(For standard rates see Table 30) 



ItASI 



I LIVE 



Deessed Meats, 
Carloads 
(For standard rates 8« 
Table 30) 



From points 
taking 



Rates 



Wlndaor, Ont^ 



above Detroit ratee, but not to 
exceed Belle River, Comber, 
KiiigsTille 
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TABLE 33— Continued 



Basis fob Gbnbbal Mebohandise 
(For standard rates see Table 30) 



To Groups 



Rates 


nv 


Cents 


FEB 


100 Pounds 


Classes 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 



Belle River, 

Onti 
Ck>ml>er, Ont.i 
Kingsville, 

Onti 
Forest, Ont* 



2i li li li U 1 
lower than Buffalo rates, except 
when Buffalo rates are less 
than 7i, 5}, 4), 4}, 3), 3 cents 
per 100 pounds above Detroit 
rates, in which case Buffalo 
rates will apply 



London, Ont 
Hamilton, Ont 



Toronto, Ont 



k 



From points taking 78% and over 
of Chicago to New Tork rates, 
under Central Freight Associa- 
tion rules, current Buffalo 
rates apply 

From points taking less than 78% 
of Chicago to New Tork rates, 
under Oentral Freight Associa- 
tion rules, Toronto rates apply, 
except that from other than 
Pittsburgh, Ironton, Johnstown, 
and OonnellsYille points, the 
rates Cincinnati to Buffalo are 
the maximum and to stations 
shown as taking 2i, 1), 1}, li, 
1^, 1 cents per 100 pounds 
lower than Buffalo rates, the 
same differences may be made 
below the Toronto rates, when 
forwarded via Detroit 



Basis fob Live Stock 

AND Dbessxd Meats, 

Cabloaos 

(For standard rates see 

Table 30) 



From points 
taking 



From Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, and certain Il- 
linois and Kentucky stations 
named in Table 81, rates are 
shown in Tables 81 and 82 

From Chicago and other Illinois 
points not specified in Table 
81 and from points in Michi 
gan, Buffalo standard class 
rates apply. Stich rates are 
called Toronto rates in tariffs 



Rates 



78% 
and over 



Buffalo 

current 

rates 



78% 
and over 



78% 
and over 



Buffalo 

current 

rates 



Buffalo 

standard 

rates 
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TABLE 33— Continued 



To Gboups 



A^nconrt, 

Ont 

Myrtle, Ont. 
Oshawa, 

Ont 

Cobourg, Ont~. 
Lindsay, 

Ont 

Peterboro, 

Ont 

Cent Ont. 

Jet, Ont. . 
Trenton, Ont 
Sharbot Lake, 

Ont 

Napanee, 

Ont 

Kingston, 

Ont 



Brockville, 

Ont 
Prescott Ont. 
Smith's Falls, 

Ont 



Basis fob Genual Mebchandisb 
(For standard rates see Table 30) 



Rates in Cents pes 100 Pounds 



Classes 



6 



Basis fob Live Stock 
▲ND Dbessbd Meats, 

CABL0A06 

(For standard rates 
see Table 30) 



From points] 
taking 



Rates 



From points taking a percentage of Chicago to New York 
class rates, under Central Freight Association rules, 
the following percentage of Montreal standard rates 
apply, subject to the current Montreal rates as a maxi- 
mum to stations in the direct line 



Under 
78% 



78% 



79 to 
100% 



Over 

100% 



78% 



79 to 
100% 



Over 
100% 



Carleton Jet, 

Ont 
Ottawa, Ont 



74% 68% 74% 76% 68% 74% 



80% 76% 80% 84% 87% 90% 



76% 



91% 



90% 87% 90% 91% 96% 96% 



96% 



Montreal current rates 



Montreal standard rates 



78% 
and over 



78% 
and over 



Montreal 

current 

rates 



Montreal 

standard 

rates 
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\ 





Basis fob General Mebchandise 
(For standard rates see Table 30) 


Basis fob Live Stock 

AND Dbessed Meats, 

Oabloads 


To Gboupb 


Rates in Cents pes 100 Pounds 


(For standard rates 




Classes 


see Table 30) 




From points 
taking 


^F^ A. 




12 3 4 5 6 


Rates 


Montreal, 
Que.* 


From Chicago and other Illinois 
points not specified in Table 31 
and from points in Michigan, 
standard rates to New York ap- 
ply, subject to the current rates 
to Boston as a maximum 

From Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, and certain Illi- 
nois and Kentucky stations, 
rates are shown in Tables 31 
and 32 


78% 
and over 


Boston 

current 

rates 


Montreal, 
Que.* 


Philadelphia current rates, ex- 
cept that from points taking 
less than 78% of Chicago to 
New York rates, the 78% rates 
will be the minimum, subject 
to Montreal (local) rates as 
maxima 


78% 
and over 


On 

live stock. 
New YodL 
current 
rates 

On dressed 

meats, 
Philadel- 
phia cur- 
rent rates 


St. Johns, 

Que.* 
Sherbrooke, 

Que.* 


7 6 5 4 3 2 
over standard rates to Montreal, 
except that from points taking 
78% and over of Chicago-to- 
New York rates, the current 
rates to Boston will be the 
maximum 


78% 
and over 


Boston 
current 
rates 


Quebec, Que.* 
Point Levi, 

Que.4 
Portland, Me.* 
Bt John.N.B.4 
W. St John, 

N. B.4 


New York current rates, except 
that from .points taking less 
than 78% of C?hicago-to-New 
York rates, the 78% rates will 
be the minimum 


78% 
and over 


New York 

current 

rates 



t Local. 
« Export 
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TABLE 33— CoNTiNUKD 



To Gboups 



Halifax, N. S.« 



Quebec, 
Que.'' • 

Point Levi, 
Que.S' • 



North Sydney, 
C. B.« 



Basis fob Genebal Merchandise 
(For standard rates see Table 30) 



Rates in Cents 


FEB 


100 Pounds 


Classes 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



One cent per 100 pounds over St 
John, N. B., export rates 



14 12 10 8 6 5 
over the current Montreal rates, 
as the case may be 



Oacouna, Que.B 



St. John, 

N. B.8. 5 

McAdam Jet, 

N. B.5 
Hallfax,NS.«. 5 



Mulgrave, 

N. as 



Sydney, C. B.i 



15 12 10} 9 7i 6 
over New York domestic rates, 
except that from points taking 
less than 78% of Chicago-to- 
New York rates, the 78% rates 
will be the minimum 



18 16 14 12 10 8 
over the standard rates to Mon- 
treal T 



Basis fob Live Stock 
AND Dbessed Meats, 

CABL0AD6 

(For standard rates 
see Table 30) 



F 



rompomts 
taking 



78% 
and over 



78% 
and over 



Rates 



One cent 
per 100 
pounds over 
St John, 
N. B., ex- 
port rates 



Boston 

standard 

rates 



Rates in Cents peb 100 

Pounds 

Over standard rates to 

Montreal 



20 18 16 14 12 10 
over the standard rates to Mon- 
treal T 



24 22 19 17 14 12 
over the standard rates to Mon- 
treal t 



28 25 22 19 16 14 
over the standard rates to Mon- 
I treal 7 



Sheep Dretised 
Hones Cattle and MeaU 
Hogi 



19 12 14 17i 



23 14 16 20i 



20 16 18 28i 



6 Above bases will apply only where through percentages are In effect Where 
there are no through percentages the traffic is subject to the current local rates 
from Montreal to destination. 

a Applicable only on traffic destined to points in Newfoundland. 

T Rates on grain and grain products, carloads, to the following base points : 
Quebec and Point Levi (proper), Oacouna, St John, McAdam Jet., Halifax, Mul- 
grave, and Sydney are made up by adding the sixth-class arbltrarles abown abona 
to the currant Montraal (local) rates. 
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TABLE 34 

Minimum Rates from the Pittsbubgh Group to Canadian 
Points Specified vu Nuqara Frontier 



Fbom Phtbbuiiqh To 



^1 



Rates in Cents peb 100 
Pounds 
Classes 
12 3 4 5 6 

Windsor, Sarnia, Belle River, Comber . .Ont.) 

KlngSTille, London, Toronto, Hamilton.. Ont.j 

Agincourt, Myrtle, Osha wa Ont. 52^ 45^ 35 24) 21 17) 

Cobourg Out. 

Lindsay, Peterboro, Cent Ont Jet, Tren- 
ton Ont 

Sharbot Lake, Napanee, Kingston.... Ont 

BrockvUle, Prescott, Smith's Falls Ont 

Garleton Jet., Ottawa Ont I 

Montreal Que. ] 

St Johns, Sherbrooke Que. 

Quebec, Point Levi Que. 

Oacouna Que. 

St. John, McAdam Jot 

Halifax 

Mulgrave N. S. 80 78 62 47 39 33i 

Sydney C. B. 98 81 65 49 41 35i 



....•• . ^u^. 

........a..... X^ . ^3. f 

N.S.f 

N. S. 



45 39 30 21 18 15 

52) 45) 35 24) 21 111 

57 49 3S 26) 23 19 

64 55) 42) 29) 25 21 

65 56 43 30 25 21) 

72 62 48 34 28 23) 

79 68 53 38 31 26) 

83 72 57 42 35 29) 

85 74 59 44 37 31) 



TABLE 35 

Arbitraries Over Pittsburgh Rates Applicable from the 

Johnstown and Connellsville Groups to Canadian 

Groups Specified in Table 83 





Rates in Cents peb 100 
Pounds 


I BON Commodities 


Fbom 


1 


Classes 
2 3 4 


5 


6 


L. C. L. C. L. 


Connellsville, Pa 

Johnstown, Pa 


5 
10 


4 3 2 
8 6 5 


2 
4 


2 
3 


2 IJ 
2 1} 



East and north of the Hamilton group on and south 
of the main line of the Grand Trunk Railway, from Thed- 
f ord to and including Toronto, the Toronto rates apply. 

Territory east of the Toronto group on and south of 
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the Canadian Pacific Railway through Smith's Falls and 
Carleton Junction to Ottawa, thence via the south shore 
of the Ottawa River to and including Montreal, also 
intermediate points north of Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence River, is the Montreal group, which takes 
either the Moutreal rates (same as the New York rates) 
or percentages of the Montreal rates as shown in the 
tahle. The percentages shown in the tahle for Agincourt, 
Cohourg, Kingston, etc., closely approximate the percent- 
ages from C. F. A. Territory to the Rochester, the Syra- 
cuse, the Utica, and the Albany groups in the United 
States. This indicates that the rates from C. F. A. Terri- 
tory to Canadian points are based in a manner very sim- 
ilar to that of the rates from C. F. A. points to eastern 
groups in the United States. On domestic shipments, 
the rates to Montreal and points taking the same rates 
are the same as the New York rates from the more dis- 
tant C. F. A. points. 

However, the export rates to Montreal are on the Phila- 
delphia basis in general, and the exceptions are stated 
in the table. The rates to St. Johns and Sherbrooke, 
Que., also to points in Ontario and Quebec on the New 
York Central Lines are the same arbitraries over the 
Montreal rates, in general, as are applied to Boston over 
the New York rates. That is, the rates to these points 
are the same as those to Boston, with exceptions men- 
tioned in the table. 

To Quebec and other points taking the Quebec rates, 
the domestic rates are a 14-cent scale of arbitraries 
over the Montreal rates. On exports the rates to Quebec 
are the same as the current New York rates. To terri- 
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tory north and east of groups described above, to points 
located on the railways connecting with the Grand Trunk 
and the Canadian Pacific railways east of Toronto and 
west of Brockville, and to points south of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and north of Lake Ontario and north and 
south of the St Lawrence River, certain scales of arbi- 
traries over the Montreal and New York rates are applied 
as shown in the table. In brief, the rates from C, F. A. 
Territory to eastern Canadian groups are based in a 
manner very similar to that of the rates from C. F. A. 
Territory to Trunk Line and New England groups. The 
general basis, as explained in Table 33, is appUcable only 
between points and via routes where through percent- 
ages are in eflfect. Between points where there are no 
through percentages traffic is subject to the rates from 
or to the nearest prorating junction point. This is the 
general Canadian practice under the ruling of the Cana- 
dian Commission. The rule in the United States is that 
when no through rates are in eflfect the rates to inter- 
mediate points are the same as at the more distant point 
and not the same as at the nearest point. To a number 
of Canadian points from percentage points in C. F. A. 
Territory, the rates are the minimum to Canadian groups ; 
and usually the rates to Portland, Me., or Boston, Mass., 
are the maximum to intermediate stations on the direct 
lines of the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific rail- 
ways passing through Ontario and Quebec. 

(4) Basis for Rates on Pig Iron. — ^The basis for rates 
on pig iron in carloads from points specified in Table 
36 to Canadian base points listed in the same table is 
set forth in that table. The same general basis applies 
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as was set forth in Table 33 for class rates. From 
C. F. A. points to Canadian points lying west of Buffalo 
the current Buffalo rates apply. However, the rates to 
Toronto and points taking the same rates are higher than 
to Buffalo, subject to the sixth-class rates as a maximum. 
To points lying east of the Toronto group and west of 
Montreal the rates are again certain percentages of the 
New York rates, except that to Brockville and certain 
other points the current Montreal rates are applied. The 
rates to Montreal are the current rates to Boston. Tables 
33 and 36 should be consulted for the details. The ex- 
planations given above are for general comparative pur- 
poses and do not always state the exceptions shown in 
the tables. 

2. Class Rates fbom Canadian Pebcentagb Gboups to 

Eastebn Basing Points Specified 

The Canadian percentage groups lying north of C. F. A. 
Territory for westbound rates are shown on Map 9. The 
grouping for eastbound rates is slightly different from 
that shown on Map 9, but the groups there shown are 
suflBicient to give the general conception of the rate basis. 
The rates from percentage groups in Canada to the New 
York group were set forth in Chapter III. Table 37 
shows the class rates from Canadian percentage groups 
to other eastern basing points specified. It should be 
noticed that from Canadian percentage groups, except 
the 73 per cent group, tg Philadelphia and Baltimore 
the rates are the same as to New York. This is not true 
from percentage groups in the United States. It may 
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I 



TABLE 36 
Basis for Bates on Piq Iron in Carloads from Points SPEa- 

FIED TO CaNADUN BaSE PoINTS 

FROM Groups ^^ 



To Groups 



Windsor,^ Sarnia i 

Belle Rlver,i Comber i. 
KiDgsvllle,^ Forest I... 
London,! Hamilton ^ . . . 



.Ont 
.Ont 
.Ont 
.Ont. 



Toronto t , 


Ont 




To the following p 
centages of the cur 


Agincourt,' 
Oshawa ' . 


Myrtle* Ont 

Ont 




Cobonnr * • >. 


Ont 





Lindsay,' Peterboro t Ont 

Central Ontario Jct« Ont. 

Trenton,2 Sharbot Lake,^ Ont 
Napanee,2 Kingston 2 Ont 



OhlosnallL 
LonisriUflh 



Current 



50 cents 
falo ra 
a mazi 



oints, the 
rent Mod 



74% 



80% 



Brockyille,* Prescott* ..Ont 

Smith's Falls « Ont 

Carleton Jct,« Ottawa*.. Ont 



Montreal* Que. 

St Johns,' Sberbrookes..Que. 



Quebec,* Point Levi* Que. 

Cacouna* Que. 

St John,* McAdam Jet * N. B. 

Hallfoz * •••• •• .N. S. 

Mulgrave* N. S. 

Sydney * O. B. 



90% 



Detmtt 
Micli. 



Buffal 



per gr 
tes, Bu 
mum 



unde 
treal 



68% 



76% 



80% 



Clndimati. a 

CleTeland, ** 

Ironton, ** 

Jackaon, ** 

Mahoning ** 

Wellaton, ** 

Oolamboa. ** 



TUlflh 
IBXL 



o rates ap 



OSS ton ov 
bject to si 



ply 



St Louis 

la 



rmentione 
rates app 



74% 



80% 



90% 



er eu rrcnt 
zth - cl ass rat 






d per- 



76% 



76% 



84% 



91% 



84% 



91% 



Buf. 
es as 



76% 



84% 



91% 



Current Montreal rates apply 



Current Boston rates apply 




Per gross ton over current Montreal 

rates 



1 On trftfflc from Bonth of the Ohio River, forwarded via Cincinnati. Ironton, 
ct other Ohio River CroMlnga east of Cincinnati, the Cincinnati proportional 
rate to Buffalo applies. 

2 On traffic from south of the Ohio River, forwarded via Chicinnati, Ironton, 
or other Ohio River CroisinRs east of Cincinnati, the local rate from Cincinnati 
must be used as a basis, subject to the current Montreal rate as a maximu m to 
intermediate base points. 

t On traffic from south of the Ohio River, forwarded via Cincinnati, Ironton, 
or other Ohio River Crossings east of Cincinnati, the proportional rate to Boston 
appliea. 
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be recalled that the rates from percentage groups in the 
United States to Philadelphia are 2 cents for each of the 
six classes under those from the same groups to New 
York, and that to Baltimore the rates are 3 cents under 
those to New York. From the Canadian groups, how- 
ever, the distance is approximately the same to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore as to New York, while from points in 
the United States the distance is less to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia than to New York. The rates shown in 
Table 37 to eastern groups other than the Baltimore and 
the Philadelphia groups are on the general percentage 
basis, but the grouping of Trunk Line Territory for rates 
from Canadian percentage territory, is not the same 
as from C. F. A. Territory. The names of the groups in 
Trunk Line Territory for rates from the Canadian per- 
centage groups are shown in the left-hand column of 
Table 37. From Canadian percentage groups to New 
England and eastern Canadian groups the rate basis 
is similar to that from C. F. A. Territory to the same 
eastern groups. To summarize and generalize, the rate 
basis from percentage territory in Canada to eastern 
groups in the United States and Canada is roughly the 
same as from C. F. A. Territory to eastern groups in 
the United States and Canada. Albeit, there are impor- 
tant differences, some of which have been pointed out. 

The all-rail rates of the New York-Chicago percentage 
system have now been set forth. But the class and the 
more important commodity rates eastbound and west- 
bound have been presented. The following chapter will 
be devoted to rail-and-water rates. 
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TABLE 37 

Class Rates fbom Canadian Percentage Gbovps to Easteut 

Basino Points Specified ' 



1 


To Eastebn 
Gsoops 


Fbom Tea- 


Ratbs is CS;nis p 


EB 100 Pounds 


G ROUPS 


1 


2 


Classes 
3 4 


6 


G 




Ptllndelphia. Pa. 


T3 


5S1 


50J 


39 


27* 


231 


191 




tlaltimore, Md. 


78-100 


Sfl 


me rates as to New York 






Albany, N. Y. 


73 


52i 


45J 


35 


24* 


21 


17* 




78 
7S-A 


50 


4S1 


37* 


20} 


22* 


18* 




SO 


57 J 


50 


3S* 


27 


23 


in 




Troy. N. T. 


82 


50 


5H 


30* 


27* 


23* 


19* 




Schenectady, N. X 


S4 


eoj 


52* 


40* 


28* 


24 


20 






85 


61 


53 


41 


as* 


24* 


20 






87 


C2J 


54 


42 


29* 


25 


201 






80 


64 


55i 


42* 


30 


25* 


21 






03 


66J 


5S 


44* 


31 


27 


22 






100 


72 


tZli 


48 


33* 


29 


24 






73 

78 


D2i 


4ni 


35 


24* 


21 


17* 




78-A 


44i 


38* 


20* 


21 


18 


15 






80 


C5 


48 


37 


26 


22 


18 






82 


56i 


49 


37* 


26 


22* 


18* 


a 


Blngliaioton, N. Y. 


84 


58 


DO 


3S* 


27 


23 


19 






85 


BSi 


50* 


30 


27 


23* 


19 






87 


60 


62 


40 


28 


24 


19* 






80 


61 


63* 


41 


28* 


24* 


20 






03 


64 


55* 


43 


30 


26 


21 






100 


60 


60 


46 


32 


27* 


23 






73 


















78 


51 


44 


34 


24 


20* 


17 






78-A 
















80 


54 


47 


3fi 


25 


21* 


18 






82 


55i 


43 


37 


25* 


22 


18* 


4 


Utica,M. Y. 


84 


5Ci 


40 


38 


20* 


22* 


19 






86 


57 


49* 


38 


261 


23 


19 






87 


58i 


51 


39 


27* 


23* 


19* 






89 


60 


52 


40 


28 


24 


20 






93 


62i 


54* 


42 


29 


25 


m 






100 


67* 


58* 


45 


31* 


27 


22* 



I QriDd Tniiik Railway Syttcm'a UrlS t. C. C No. 1785. 
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TABLE 37— Continued 



To Eastern 
G sou PS 



i Elmlra, N. T. 
Coming, N. Y. 



I Hornell. K Y. 
Wayland, N. Y. 



7 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Genera, N. Y. 
Oswego, N. Y. 



IIatks in Cents pcb 100 Pouhds 



23) 20 16) 



44* 


38* 


20* 


21 


18 


15 


511, 


44* 


34) 


24 


m 


17 


53 


4« 


35) 


■Mi 


21 


17* 


54 


47 


36 


25) 


21* 


18 


H* 


47* 


30) 


25) 


22 


18 


58 


48) 


37* 


26 


22* 


18i 



64* 56 43 30 



47 


401 


31 


40 


341 


261 


4a 


4Zi 


33 


Ml 


44 


331 


5H 


441 


341 


ri2 


40 


3,1 


rat 


461 


351 


M4 


471 


Ml 


57 


4»1 


3S 


611 


531 


41 



23 19* 16) 



21* 17* 
21* 18 



28* 24* 20* 



44) SS* 20) 21 



48 41* 82 22) 19 IG u 

49 43 83 23 19* 16* ■" 
50) 43* 33) 23) 20 17 - St 
Gl 44 34 23) 9(^;^^ specific 
G2 45 85 24' . ■ ' __., 

53 46* 35* applying on rail- 

55* 48) 37 owever, it may be 

60 C2 40 
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TABLE 37— CoNTiNUH) 



M 




Fbom Peb- 


Rates in OfcNTs peb 100 Pounds 


9i 


To Eartebn 
Gboups 
















IS 


CEI7TA0E 

Groups 


1 


2 


Glasses 
3 4 


5 


6 




- 


73 


44 


38 


30} 


21} 


18} 


15 




78 
78-A 


40 


34} 


26} 


18} 


16 


13} 




80 


44i 


38} 


29} 


20} 


18 


15 


8 


Rochester, N. T. 


82 


45} 


39} 


30} 


21 


18 


15 




Mt Morris, N. Y. 


84 


46i 


40} 


31 


22 


18} 


16} 




Depew, N. Y. 


85 


47 


40} 


31} 


22 


19 


15} 






87 


48 


42 


32 


22} 


19 


16 






89 


49 


43 


33 


23 


19} 


16} 






93 


61| 


45 


34} 


24 


20 


17 






100 


55} 


48 


37 


26 


22 


18} 




Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


73 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




78 
78-A 


65} 


56} 


44 


81} 


26} 


21} 


9 


80 


67 


58 


45 


32 


27 


22 






82 


68} 


59} 


46 


32} 


27} 


22} 




84 
85 


70 


60} 


47 


33} 


28 


23 




87 


72 


62} 


48} 


34} 


29 


23} 






89 


73} 


64 


49} 


35 


29} 


24 






93 


76} 


66} 


51} 


36} 


31 


25 






100 


82 


71 


55 


39 


33 


27 



Utlca,,xy 



1 Grand TrunV 



CHAPTEB V 
rail-and-wateb rates 

1. Westbound Bates 

The all-rail rates westbound from Trunk Line and New 
England Territories were set forth in Chapter IE. The 
various combinations of rail-and-water rates westbound 
from Trunk Line and New England territories to per- 
centage territory in the United States and Canada and 
certain other western points, are based approximately on 
the same grouping of Trunk Line and New England terri- 
tories as that for all-rail rates. This grouping is shown 
on Map 9. 

(1) RaiUand'Lake Rates from Trunk Line and New 
England Territories. — ^Table 38 shows the basis for rail- 
and-lake rates on classes from eastern groups specified 
in the table to western points specified. The western 
grouping is quite different from that shown on Map 3. 
The table merely specifies certain group points; other 
stations located near these group points are grouped 
with the stations mentioned. Li addition to percentage 
territory in both the United States and Canada, Table 
38 shows other groups west of Lake Michigan and south 
of Lake Superior and including the Duluth and the St. 
Paul groups. The table should be consulted for specific 
arbitraries under or over other rates applying on rail- 
and-lake shipments. Li general, however, it may be 

127 
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stated that the rail-and-lake rates are certain arbitra- 
ries under the all-rail rates between the same points. The 
rates to Duluth are at present the same as the rail-and- 
lake rates to Chicago, except that these rates may not be 
higher than the differentials shown in Table 38 under 
the lake-and-rail rates to St. Paul. That is, the 21-cent 
scale of differentials shown opposite Duluth is made the 
minimum differential scale for Duluth rates under the 
St. Paul rates. Prior to Opinion No. 2390 of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission of June 9, 1913,^ the rail- 
and-lake rates from points east of the Illinois-Indiana 
State Line to Duluth and other points grouped therewith, 
are arbitraries higher than the rail-and-lake rates to 
Chicago. The decision of the Commission mentioned 
prescribed rail-and-lake rates to Duluth on the same 
basis as to Chicago, and also forbade the exaction of 
rates to Duluth higher than the differentials specified 
in the table under the St. Paul rail-lake-and-rail rates. 
This decision was made on the complaint of the Com- 
mercial Club of the City of Duluth that rail-and-lake 
rates to Duluth were both unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory against Duluth and in favor of St PauL At the 
time this treatise was prepared there was a probability 
that the decision above referred to would be accepted by 
the carriers as to duss rates but that there might be a 
reopening of the case as to commodity rates. 

The rates to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and other points 
specified are differentials shown in item 5 of Table 38 
higher than the rail-and-lake rates from New York to 
Chicago. The lake-and-rail rates to points south and 

1 27 I. C. C. Eep., 639. 
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TABLE 38 

1 Basis fob Bates via Bail and Lake on Classes fbou Eastebn 

Qeodps to Western Points Specified 



s 

s 


From New York Rate 
Group to 


Rates or Differentials 
IN Cents per 100 Lbs. 




Classes 
12 3 4 6 6 


Remarks 


1 


Chicago, 111., Milwaukee 
and Manitowoc, Wis. 
Also to Gladstone and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
for Lake Line Delivery 


13 11 5 5 4 


Lower than New 
Yo rk-to-Cbicago 
all-rail rates 


2 


Qeveland, Ohio 


3 3 2 2 11 


Lower than all- 
rail rates 


3 


Detroit and Port Huron, 
Mich. 


8 4 3 2 2 


r^wer than all- 
rail rates 


4 


Duluth, Minn^ Superior, 
West Superior, Wis., 
Marquette, Hancock, 
Houghton, Dollar Bay, 
and Hubbel, Mich. 


21 18 13 8 7 5 


Same rates as 
from New York 
to Chicago via 
rail and lake 
but not higher 
than the differ- 
entials shown 
on the left un- 
der the rall- 
and-lake rates 
to St Paul. 


5 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
and stations on M. St 
P. & S. S. M. Ry., St 
Mary*s Transfer to Rap- 
id River and Trenary, 
Mich., inclusive, via 
Lake Lines to Glad- 
stone, Mich., thence via 
raU 


3 3 3 3 2^ 2i 


Higher than New 
York-to-Chicago 
rail-and-lake 
rates 


6 


St Paul rate territory 


15 13 5 4 2 


Higher than Du- 
luth rail-and- 
lake rates 
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TABLE 38— C!oNTimjED 



^S 


From New Yobk Rate 
Gboup to 








Rates ob Diffebentials 
IN Cents peb 100 Lbs. 


^x%£A^'^^ 


£ 


Classes 
12 3 4 5 6 


7 


Racine, Joliet, Kankakee, 
Aurora, Streator, Ne- 
ponset, Laura, Galva, 
Annawan, Atkinson, 
Danville, St Mary's, 
Westville, Peoria, Ma- 
son Oity, Altamont, St 
Louis, Trans-Mississip- 
pi, Carthage, Monmouth, 
Moline rate territories 


10 8 6 4 4 3 

• 


Lower than all- 
rail rates 




From Phuaimexphia Rate 
Qboup to 






8 


All destination territories 
above enumerated 


6 6 2 2 2 2 


Lower than rail- 
and-lake rates 
from New York 




Fbom Baltimobe Rate 
Qboup to 






9 


All destination territories 
above enumerated 


8 8 3 3 3 3 


Lower than rail- 
and-lake rates 
from New York 




Fbom Points in Vicinity 
OF New York not Tak- 
ing New York Basis 
on Rail-and-Laee 
Rates to 






10 


Gallon, Tiffin, Forest, 
F 1 n d la y, XJ r b a n a, 
Springfield, Dayton, An- 
sonla. Union City, Cin- 
c 1 n n a t i, Winchester, 
Muncie, Anderson, In- 
dianapolis, Fairmont 
Lebanon, Martinsville, 
and Crawfordsville rate 
territories 


10 8 6 4 4 3 


Lower than New 
York all-rail 
rates 
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TABLE 38— Continued 



• 


From Boston Rate Group 

TO 


Rates ob Differentials 
IN Cents per 100 Lbs. 


Remarks 




Classes 
12 3 4 5 6 


11 


Cleveland, Ohio 


5 4 3 3 2 1 


Lower than New 
York all-rail 
rates 


12 


Detroit, Port Huron, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Mani- 
towoc, Gladstone, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Duluth, Su- 
perior, West Superior, 
Marquette, Hancock, 
Houghton, Dollar Bay, 
Hubbel, St Paul, Ra- 
cine, Joliet, Kankakee, 
Aurora, Streator, Ne- 
ponset, I^aura, Galva, 
Anna wan, Atkinson, 
Monmouth, and Moline 
rate territories 


■ 


Same as rail-and- 
lake rates from 
New York 


13 


Danville, St Mary's, 
WestviUe, Peoria, Ma- 
son City, Altamont, St 
Louis, Trans-Mississip- 
pi, and Carthage rate 
territories 


5 4 3 8 2 1 


Lower than New 
York aU-rall 
rates 


14 


Oanadian points 




Via recognized 
differential 
lines, rates are 
not less than 
those estab- 
lished from New 
Yprk to same 
points via hoBg 
Island Sound 
routes 
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TABLE 38— Continued 

(2) Basis for Rates via Ocean and Rail on Classes prom 

Eastern Groups to Western Points Specified 



a 

e 



15 



From New York Rate 
Group to 



Rates or Differentials 
in Cents per 100 Lbs. 



7CD % and 78D % points 
via N. Y., O. & W. Ry., 
via Niagara Frontier 

All points, via People's 
Line Steamers and rail 
via Rouse's Point, N. 
Y., not less than stand- 
ard all-rail rates apply 



760, 76D, 78C, 78D % 
points via water-and- 
rail lines via Long Isl- 
and Sound, New Lon- 
don, Conn., or Boston, 
Mass., or Portland, Me. 



Classes 
2 3 4 



5 G 



53 40 35 24 21 18 



51 45 35 24 20 18 



Points taking higher than 
78% rates via water- 
and-rail lines via Long 
Island Sound, New Lon- 
don, Conn., or Boston, 
Mass., or Portland, Me., 
are not less than on 
basis of the following 
differentials below 
standard all-rail-rates 



8 6 4 



3 2 



. 



west of Chicago shown in item 7 of the table are arbi- 
traries under the all-rail rates to the same points. 

The water-and-rail rates from New York and other 
points to Canadian percentage groups shown on Map 9 
are set forth in item 15 of the table. The rates from New 
York via the N. Y. 0. & W. By. via the Niagara Frontier 
are slightly less than the all-rail rates, but from New 
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York to Canadian percentage groups via Rouse's Point 
rates are not less than the standard all-rail rates. From 
New York points to points taking not higher than 78 
per cent of the rates from New York to Chicago, via 
water lines through Long Island Sound and New England 
ports, rates are slightly less than the all-rail rates as 
shown by the differentials in item 15 of Table 38. 

To other Canadian percentage groups taking higher 
than 78 per cent via Long Island water routes through 
New England ports, rates are certain arbitraries under 
the all-rail rates. 

From Philadelphia and Baltimore via rail-and-lake to 
all destination groups named in Table 38, except Cana- 
dian percentage territory, the rail-and-lake rates are the 
regular Philadelphia and Baltimore differentials under 
the rail-and-lake rates from New York to the same points. 
The Philadelphia and Baltimore differentials are the 
6-cent and 8-cent scales in item 6 of Table 7. 

From certain points in the vicinity of New York City 
to certain groups in C. F. A. Territory the rail-and-lake 
differentials are the 10-cent scale shown in Table 38. 
This scale of differentials is slightly lower than the regu- 
lar scale applying from New York proper. Enough has 
been stated concerning the rail-and-lake rates to show 
that in general they are differentials under the all-rail 
rates between the same points. The table should be con- 
sulted for details not mentioned. 

The groups shown in Table 38 are not all of the groups 
shown on Map 9. The rates from other groups of origin 
to the same destinations are fixed upon a relative basis 
with regard to mileage, geographical relation, and com- 
petition, using the same percentages and arbitraries as 
are used in constructing all-rail rates from these eastern 
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groups. This basis was explained in Chapter II and set 
forth in Table 7. As in the case of all-rail rates the rail- 
and-lake rates are fixed via the shorter or more direct 
routes but apply also via the longer or more circuitous 
routes. For this reason the fourth section of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce is frequently violated via the 
circuitous routes. In general, however, the fourth sec- 
tion is strictly complied with via the more direct routes. 
That is, rail-and-lake rates to or from intermediate points 
are not higher than rail-and-lake rates to or from the 
more distant points, in general, via the direct routes. 
Rail-and-lake rates from the more distant points are 
frequently less than all-rail rates from intermediate 
points. However, the Commission has ruled that the 
same kind of rates must be considered when applying the 
fourth section of the Act to Regulate Commerce. That 
is, all-rail rates must be compared with all-rail rates, rail- 
and-lake rates with rail-and-lake rates, export rates with 
export rates, import rates with import rates, etc. 

(2) Rail-and-Lahe and RaU-Lake-and-RaU Rates 
from C. F. A. Territory. — The basis for rates from C. F. 
A. Territory to Lake Huron, Lake Superior, and Lake 
Michigan ports, also Detroit, Port Huron, St. Paul, and 
points taking the same rates is set forth in Table 39. For 
rates between these territories C. F. A. Territory is 
divided into the following groups: 

Akron Ohio 



i 



Beaver Pa. 

Cambridge Ohio 

Oanal Dover. . . .Oliio 

Canton Ohio 

Cincinnati Ohio 

Columbus Ohio 

Dayton Ohio 

EUwood City Pa. 

E^ransviUe Ind« 

Hamilton Ohio 



Indianapolis Ind* 

Jeffersonville .. . .Ind. 

Louisville Ky. 

Mahoning and Shen- 

ango Valley 

Points ...Ohlo-Pa. 

Marietta Ohio 

Massillon Ohio 

New Albany .... Ind. 
New Comerstown 

Ohio 



New Philadelphia 

Ohio 

Orrville Ohio 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Pittsburgh Pa. 

Springfield ....Ohio 
Steubenville ...Ohio 

Toledo Ohio 

Wheeling ....W. Va. 
ZanesviUe Ohio 
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and points taking the same rates or arbitraries higher as 
named in the tariffs carrying these rates. The groups 
of destination are shown in the items of the table and 
in the footnotes to the individual items. From C. F. A. 
Territory to a number of the groups the rates are made 
by a combination of the local rates to and from the Lake 
Erie ports, observing the rail-and-lake rates from Balti- 
more, Md., as maxima. From C. F. A. Territory to other 
groups the rates are usually certain differentials under 
the all-rail rates, subject in some cases to the combination 
of local rates to and from Lake Erie ports and the rail- 
and-lake rates from Baltimore, Md., as maxima. 



TABLE 39 

Basis for Bates via Rail and Lake and via Rail, Lake, and 
Rail prom C. F. A. Territory to Lake Huron, Lake Mich- 
igan, and Lake Superior Ports, St. Paul, and Points 

Taking the Same Rates ^ 



a 




DlFFEBEXfTIAM IN CENTS 

FEB 100 Pounds 


Remabks 




Classes 
12 3 4 5 




1 


Alpena (An Sable, 
Oscada, Harrls- 
Tille, and Alpena, 
Midi.) 




Combination of local 
rates to and from 
TAke Erie ports, ob- 
serving the rail-and- 
lake rates from Balti- 






more, Md., to Sanlt 
Ste. Marie, Mich., as 
maxima 


2 


Bay aty (Bay 
City, Saginaw, La 
Peer, and Flint, 
Mich.) 


3 3 3 2 11 


Less than all-rail rates 



1 The groups of C F. A. Territory are ibown on page 183. 
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TABLE 39— CoNTiNUBD 



s 

£ 




Differentials in Cents 
PER 100 Pounds 


Rehabks 


Classes 
12 8 4 5 6 


8 


Cheboygan 
(Mich.)* 




Combination of local 
rates to and from 
Lake Erie ports, ob- 






serving the rail-and- 
lake rates from Balti- 
more, Md., as maxima 


4 


Detroit (Detroit 
and Sugar Island 
Park, Mich.) 


3 3 3 2 11 


r^^sR than all-rail rates 


5 


Duluth (Minn.)s 




Combination of local 
rates to and from 
Lake Erie ports, ob- 
serring the rail-and- 
lake rates from Bal- 
timore, Md., as max- 
ima 


A 


Gladstcme (Mich.) 




Combination of local 
rates to and from 
I^ake Erie ports, ob- 
serving the rail-and- 
lake rates from Balti- 
more, Md., as maxima 






7 


Harbor Beach (Lex- 
ington, Port Sani- 
lac, Forester, Har- 
bor Beach, and 
Port Hope, Mich.) 


8 3 3 2 11 


Less than all-rail rates, 
subject to combination 
of local rates to and 
from T^ake Erie ports 
and rail-and-lake 
rates from Baltimore, 
Md., as maxima 



2 Glen Haven, Glen Arbor, South Manitoo, North Manitoa, Leland, North- 
port, Omena, Sattons Bay, Traverse Bay, Elk Rapids, Old Mission, Norwood, 
Charlevoix, Ironton, South Arm, East Jordan, Boyne City, Petoskey, Harbor 
Springs, St James, St. Ignace, Rogers City, Cheboygan, and I£ackinac Island, 
Mich., except that when via the C. & D. Tr. C6.. St Ignace and Mackinac Island, 
Mich., take Sault Ste. Marie ratcsi. 

s Dulnth and Superior, Wis., points on shore of Lake Superior from Super- 
ior, Wis., to hat not including Ashland, Wis., territory, lying north of line of 
the C. & N. W. Ry., Ashland to Saxon, Wis. ; thence territory north of the line 
of the D. S. S. ft A. Ry., Saxon, Wis., to Marquette, Bflch. ; thence all points 
QD shore of Lake Superior to bat not Including Sault Ste. Marie, Mlcb., also 
BMUlt 8te. Marie, Ft, Wllllama, and Port Arthur, Ontario. 
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TABLE 39— Continued 



^ 




Differentials in Cents 
PER 100 Lbs. 




fi 


Classes 
12 3 4 5 6 


Remarks 


8 


Port Huron (Marine 
City, jSt Clair. 
Port Huron, Sar- 
nla, and South 
Port Huron, 
Mich.) 




All-rail rates, subject to 
rail-and-lake rates to 
Bay City, Mich., as 
maxima 






9 


St Paul (Mlnn.)« 

■ 


10 10 10 5 5 5 


Less than all-rail rates 


10 


Sault Ste. Marie 
(Mlch.)» 




Oomblnation of local 
rates to and from 
Lake Erie ports, ob- 
serving the rail-and- 
lake rates from Balti- 
more, Md., as max- 
ima 







4 Bluit of the Mississippi RlTer, Minneapolis, Minn., to La Crosse, Wis., in- 
blading Soath St Paul, Red Wing, St. Louis Park, Hopkins, and Winona, Minn. ; 
thence on and north of the line of the C. M. & St. P. Ry., through Portage, Wis., 
to Madison, Wis. ; thence via an imaginary line to SchleisingeryiUe, Wis. ; thence 
on and west of the line of the M St. P. & S. 8. M Ry., to Fond da Lac, Wis. ; 
thence on, north, and west of the line of the C. & N. W. Ry., through Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., to Manitowoc, Wis. ; thence on and south of the line of the St P. ft 
8. 8. M. Rj., to Menasha, Wis. ; thence on and west of the line of the C. & N. W. 
By. to Green Bay, Wis.; Including stations Green Bay to Kewaunee, Wis., on 
the R. G. B. ft W. R. B. ; thence on and west of the west shore of Green Bay and 
north bank of the Menominee River to Menominee, Mich. ; thence on, west, and 
north of the line of the C. ft N. W. to Narenta, Mich. ; thence north of an imag- 
inary line to Larch, Mich. (M 8t P. ft S. S. M By.), Including stations west 
thereof on the M St P. ft S. S. M. Ry. : thence via an imaginary line to a 
point west of Alecto, Mich., on the C. ft N. W. Ry. ; thence on and west of the 
line of the C. ft N. W. Ry. to Ashland, Wis. ; and thence south of the shore of 
Lake Superior to the dty limits of Superior, Wis. ; thence south of the corpora- 
tion boundaries of Superior, Wis., to a point whence an imaginary line drawn 
westward to Cloquet, Minn., will include Summit, Minn., on the Northern Padfle 
By. ; thence on and east of the line of the Northern Pacific By. ; to Bilnneapolia, 
Minn., the point of beginning. 

6 Stations on the M. St P. ft 8. 8. M. By., MasonvUle to Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.; Detour, Mich., via the Arnold Transit Co.; Mackinac Island and St. 
Ignace, Mich., via the C. ft D. Tr. Co. 

The rates presented in Table 39 are fixed via the shorter 
or more direct routes but apply also via the longer or 
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mare circuitous routes. The lines that comprise the 
shorter or more direct routes from and to some groups 
are the longer and more circuitous routes from and to 
other groups, and the fourth section of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce is violated in many cases via the cir- 
cuitous routes. 

(3) Ocean-and-Rail Rates. — In addition to the all-rail 
and rail-and-lake rates established from New York and 
New England, which have been explained, there are also 
rates applying via ocean-and-rail routes from New York 
via New England ports to western points, and also from 
Boston and Providence via water through Baltimore 
and the Virginia ports. These rates are established on 
stated differentials under the standard all-rail rates, but 
during the period of lake navigation, they are in some 
instances the same as the rail-and-lake rates. 

(4) Ocean-RaU-and-Lake Rates. — Certain traflSc is 
carried from New York via ocean-rail-and-lake routes. 
The principal route of this character is from New York 
via Long Island Sound to New London, thence via rail 
to Georgian Bay, and thence via lake. The scale of rates 
via this route from New York to Chicago is shown in 
Table 1 and is established on a stated differential lower 
than the rates of the standard rail-and-lake routes. 

(5) River-Canal-and-Lake Rates. — ^There are also 
rates applying via the Hudson River, the Erie Canal, and 
the Great Lakes from New York to western points. The 
scale of rates from New York to Chicago via the river- 
canal-and-lake route is shown in Table 1 of this treatise. 
It is on a 42-cent scale, or a 33-cent scale of differentials 
under the all-rail rates or a 10-cent scale of differen- 
tials under the ocean-rail-and-lake rates or a 20-cent scale 
of differentials under the ocean-and-rail or the rail-and- 
lake rates. 
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2. Eastbound Bates 

(1) Rates via Rail and Lake and via Rail, Lake, and 
Rail. — From percentage points * to Trunk Liney New 
England, and Canadian freight association territories and 
to the Western Termini the rail-and-lake rates are the 
same as the rail-lake-and-rail rates. These rates from 
Chicago to New York are shown in Table 1 of this treat- 
ise. The scale of rates is a 63-cent scale, or a 12-cent 
scale of differentials under the all-rail rates. This scale of 
differentials for rail-and-lake shipments eastbound is a 
12-cent scale, while the differentials for westbound rail- 
and-lake shipments is a 13-cent scale. 

(2) Rail-and'Ocean Rates. — The basis for rates via 
rail and ocean from C. F. A. points to North Atlantic 
seaports and interior eastern points is set forth in Table 
40. The ocean-and-rail rates eastbound apply via two 
distinct groups of points, namely, (1) Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and (2) the Virginia ports, including Nor- 
folk and Newport News. The rail-and-ocean rates via 
Baltimore and Philadelphia cannot, of course, apply to 
points taking the Baltimore and Philadelphia rates. To 
New York and the New England ports specified and points 
taking the same rates, the rates are the differentials under 
the all-rail rates shown in item 1 of the table. The rates 
through the Virginia ports are the arbitraries under the 
all-rail rates shown in item 2 of the table. However, the 
rates from points of origin, except the 117 per cent group, 
to Baltimore via all rail are the minima for through 
rates to the eastern ports and points taking the same 
rates. The rates through the Virginia ports apply via 

iMap 4. 
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the ocean to Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and 
New England ports. However, the all-rail rates to Bal- 
timore being uniformly 3 cents, and those to Philadelphia 
2 cents, under the New York rates, the differentials under 
the all-rail rates to New York and Philadelphia are less 
than to Boston and other New England ports. The dif- 
ferentials via rail and ocean to New York are 3 cents for 
the first four classes and 2 cents for Classes 5 and 6. 
The differentials to Philadelphia are 1 cent under the 
all-rail rates. 

TABLE 40 

Basis for Rates via Rail and Ocean prom Central Freight 
Association Points to North Atlantic Seaboard Ports 

AND Interior Eastern Points 



n 


To Points Sfecifticd 
IN Items 


From 
Pebcent- 

AGE 

Points 


DiFFEBENTIATi) IN CeNTS 

PER 100 Pounds 


Remarks 




Classes 




1 2 3 4 5 6 




1 


To Boston 1 and Fall 
River, Mass., Prov- 
idence, R. I., and 
New York via Bal- 
timore and Phila- 
delphia 


(50-76 
77-110 


3 2i^ 2 1} 1 1 
8 6 4 3 2 2 


Under all-rail 

rates 
Under all-rail 

rates* 


2 


To all points speci- 
fied in the heading 
of the table via 
Virginia ports 


60-119 


8 6 4 3 2 2 


Under all-rail 
rates' 



The differentials on cotton and leaf tobacco are 2 cents 
per 100 pounds under the all-rail rates. On a commodity 
rate which is the same as a standard class rate between 

iBat not to Boston via Fall River or Providence. 

2 But not less tban rates established from 76 per cent points. 

*Tfae rates to Baltimore yia all rail are the minima for throagfa rates, 
except from St Louis and other 117 per cent points. From the St. Lonis group 
the Baltimore rates are not the minima. 



i 
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the same points the authorized class differential for that 
class applies on the commodity. On a commodity rate 
not the same as a standard class rate between the same 
points the differential is that of the class which the com- 
modity rate most nearly approximates. When a regu- 
larly authorized commodity rate as nearly approximates 
one class as another the differential for the next higher 
class applies. Eastbound rates on certain commodities 
are established on a basis not in accordance with the gen- 
eral basis outlined above. 

To some interior eastern points the rates are the same 
as apply to the ports, but to others the rates are arbitra- 
ries over the port rates. The rail-and-ocean rates that 
have been described above are established via the shorter 
or more direct routes but apply also via the longer or 
more circuitous routes ; and in the observance of such ad- 
justments via the circuitous routes, the fourth section of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce is violated. 

From points in C. F. A. Territory taking 60 to 76 per 
cent of the rates applying from Chicago to New York to 
the South Atlantic ports via rail to the North Atlantic 
ports, and thence via ocean to Brunswick and Savannah, 
6a., Charleston and Georgetown, S. C, Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Wilmington, N. C, the rates are made with relation 
to the rates published from Buffalo and other Western 
Termini. From points in C. F. A. Territory taking 
higher than 76 per cent of the rates from Chicago to New 
York to South Atlantic ports via North Atlantic ports 
and ocean, the proportional rates applying from points 
of origin to New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore are 
the full local rates from points of origin to those ports. 
The through rates are the sums of the local rates to the 
ports plus the rates charged by the ocean steamers. 
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Bail-and-water competition has been a most potent 
factor in adjusting the rates between Chicago and New 
Yorfc The all-water route through the Hudson River, 
the Erie Canal, and the Great Lakes between New York 
and Chicago was at one time a route in powerful compe- 
tition with the all-rail carriers. Later the combination 
of water-and-rail carriers have been more potent competi- 
tors of the all-rail lines than the all-water route men- 
tioned above. There is also the all-water route through 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, over which 
some traffic in exports and imports still moves which 
would otherwise go overland through New York or other 
Atlantic ports. With all of the various combinations of 
water-and-rail routes the all-rail routes have met doughty 
competitors. This strong competition has forced a re- 
markably low basis for rates between Chicago and New 
York. These low rates have been extended to the terri- 
tory of the entire New York-Chicago rate system, and 
the shippers between all points in the New York-Chicago 
territory have been placed in a very advantageous posi- 
tion in the matter of cheap freight rates. Distance has 
been the chief factor in constructing these rates, although 
competition has played a very important part and has 
modified the basis to a considerable extent. Between 
points east of the Western Termini on the one hand, and 
points west of these points as far as the Mississippi 
River on the other, the rates are lower than for any area 
of similar extent in the United States. This is especially 
significant because of the extraordinarily large move- 
ment of freight in this territory. 



CHAPTER VI 

DEVELOPBfENT OF THE NEW TORX-GHIGAOO 

RATE SYSTEM 

The exposition that has thus far been given of the New 
York-Chicago Rate System explains only how rates are 
now computed by the use of the percentages applicable 
to the percentage belts. It remains to explain how these 
percentage belts themselves were determined and to give 
a brief history of the development of the system. The 
percentage plan of making rates in this territory is said 
to have been proposed in 1876 by a rate clerk named 
MacGraham in the offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Although the credit for the introduction of the New York- 
Chicago rate system has been ascribed to Mr. MacGra- 
ham, and although this system has been called the Mac- 
Graham System, it is probable that the percentages were 
first applied in certain instances only, and that later the 
general application was made. 

The records of the Trunk Line Association office indi- 
cate that the MacGraham table of percentages for deter- 
mining westbound rates was first applied by the Trunk 
Lines on September 15, 1871. At this time the percentage 
prescribed for constructing Peoria rates was 112 per cent 
of the New York-Chicago rate. This percentage was ap- 
plied to articles which were assigned a special rate, such 
as sugar, coffee, and molasses. 

While percentages were also at the same time pre- 

143 
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scribed for constructing the St Louis rate, it is not clear 
that these percentages applied generally, as the rate can- 
not be computed on that basis. But as far back as 1870, 
the percentage basis was applied when commodity rates 
existed to a greater or less degree, the general scheme 
being varied from, to determine particular rates to par- 
ticular places, such as St. Louis and Cincinnati. 

It is well known that since 1877 a percentage scale, 
either the MacGraham table or a revision thereof, was 
generally applied to westbound class rates, and also to 
any commodities which may have been established. 

However, Mr. MacGraham should be given credit for 
making the general application of the percentage scheme, 
which has proved the most satisfactory and stable inter- 
state rate system in the United States, and under which, 
perhaps, more than half the freight of the United States 
and Canada moves either in part or throughout its entire 
route. 

The causes leading to the adoption of a systematic rate 
system by the trunk lines about 1876, are worthy of the 
consideration of all serious students of rate-making. Be- 
tween 1874 and 1876, there were only four through lines 
between Chicago and the Atlantic Seaboard. During 
this period, most disastrous rate wars occurred between 
these lines. The largest item of traflSc was grain, east- 
bound. As late as 1882, 73 per cent of the trunk-line ton- 
nage eastbound consisted of grain and grain products. 
The larger part of this grain traffic was gathered up along 
the lines east of the Mississippi River. The large ele- 
vator centers had not arisen, and the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio were at this time served by a number 
of small cross lines which gathered up the grain and de- 
livered it to one of the trunk lines or to a lake line for 
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eastern shipment. Bail rates were still high in compari- 
son with the present rates. They were, on an average, 
roughly twice the average rate at the present time. 
Moreover, the conditions of railway operation not having 
at that time attained the present state of efficiency, water 
competition was a matter for more concern than at pres- 
ent Professor William Z. Ripley has well expressed 
some of the conditions of competition that indicate the 
gravity of the rate problem at that time in the following 
two paragraphs. 

Among these conf nsing elements in the problem of tnmk line 
rate adjustment five distmet phases were promilient In the first 
place the four trunk lines were a unit in opposition to the diver- 
sion of traffic to the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal. However 
much they might bicker with one another afterwards, apportion- 
ment of the rail business being a distinct feature of the problem, 
their interests at the outset were identical respecting the neces- 
sity of holding the business on land. Water competition by way 
of the lakes or the Ohio River was a danger common to them all. 
The intensity of this pressure may be understood from the state- 
ment that the trunk lines were not even consulted in making 
the Chicago-New York rate on which the western lines prorated. 
They had no voice in it, merely accepting the figure offered them 
by their connections into Chicago. The second feature of the 
problem, namely the division of the all-rail traffic among the com- 
peting carriers is immaterial to the main question before us. 
Thirdly, it was essential to the trunk lines to restrict and control 
the activities of the subsidiary cross lines and feeders, most of 
which, as has been said, were independent. Many of these, aside 
from having a direct interest in their longest haul to a terminus 
on the lakes or the Ohio River, had been built by local capital, 
and were administered in the interest of the lake cities or Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville. There was no unity whatever in their 
policies, and the most ridiculous wastes of transportation resulted. 
Grain was literally meandering toward the east instead of moving 
by a direct route. Joint through rates would be made by the 
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most extraordinary chain of connecting links leading to the sea- 
board by various circuitous ways. 

A fourth evily akin to this, consisted of the difficulty of main- 
taining through rates^ not as among the trunk lines who might be 
made parties to a pool, but by reason of cutthroat competition 
between their western connections. The agents of these western 
lines would indiscriminately cut rates to or from points on their 
lines, and then expect their trunk line connectious to accept a 
proportionate shrinkage of the joint through rate for their part 
of the hauL The weaker companies would, of course, be suscept- 
ible to such temptations in order to secure the business. No stable 
apportionment of this western traffic among the eastern lines 
would be possible until they could agree upon a fair rate for the 
trunk line haul, and rigidly adhere to it. And, finally, water 
competition, causing constant fluctuations in the lake and Ohio 
River rates, while directly potent only at water-way points, was 
continually putting the through rates from these points out of 
line with the local rates from noncompetitive inland centers. Or, 
perhaps, the Ohio river and lake rates would be out of joint with 
one another. The Chicago basis, if applied to Paducah, would 
make a rate on tobacco that would send it via New Orleans. 
Products would go down the Mississippi after the lakes had been 
closed by ice. A considerable amount of com was certainly moved 
to New York by that route. Some device for coordination of 
the through and local rates— or, as one might put it, for the dis- 
tribution of the localized shock of water-rate changes — ^was im- 
peratively necessary. 

The system as first adopted in 1876 made the New 
York-Chicago rates the basis for other rates between the 
Atlantic Seaboard and the central west. Points in Cen- 
tral Freight Association Territory took the percentage 
of the New York-Chicago rates that distance from New 
York determined. A point 60 per cent of the New York- 
Chicago distance from New York, for example, took 60 
per cent of the New York-Chicago rates. 

In 1879, however, the system was modified so as to al* 
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low for terminal charges before computing the percent- 
age of the New York-Chicago rates. The general method 
of the modified system, which is the system still in effect, 
may be illustrated by a statement of its application to 
any point. Springfield, Ohio, for example, for eastbound 
rates is in the 82 per cent group (Map 4). Xenia is the 
base point for that group. Its distance to New York at 
the time this system was established was 700 miles. A 
rate of 25 cents was assumed as an average rate for all 
classes and commodities between New York and Chicago. 
Six cents was then deducted for the terminal charges at 
both ends of the haul. The remaining 19 cents repre- 
sented the assumed charge for the haul exclusive of any 
service at the terminals. This rate of 19 cents being di- 
vided by the New York-Chicago distance of 920 miles gave 
2.06 mills as the charge per ton-mile between New York 
and Chicago ; and this rate per mile was used as the fac- 
tor for establishing an assumed rate from any particular 
junction or competitive point on the basis of its mileage 
to New York. The charge of 2.06 mills per ton-mile, 
above referred to, multiplied by 700, the distance from 
Xenia, Ohio, to New York gives 14.42 cents; and if to 
this we add the 6 cents representing the terminal ex- 
penses at both ends of the movement, we get 20.42 cents 
as an assumed rate from Xenia to New York. This 
20.42 cents is 81.7 per cent of the assumed rate of 25 cents 
from Chicago to New York ; and under the application of 
the general rule for the disposition of fractions resulting 
from such computation, a fraction of one-half of a per 
cent or more is considered a full per cent. A percentage 
of 82 is thus arrived at as the basis for constructing rates 
from that group, and the rates from Springfield to New 
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York are, therefore, 82 per cent of the rates from Chicago 
to New York. 

This was the system as revised in 1879. There was an 
understanding among the carriers not to cut the rates at 
competitive points below the established basis. There 
was no agreement that rates should not be made more 
than those established as minima. However, competition 
and the fourth section of the Act to Regulate Commerce 
have caused the percentages to be applied as both maxi- 
mum and minimum rates. 

A glance at Maps 3 and 4 will show the irregularities 
of the percentage belts. For example, the 87 per cent 
belt for eastbound rates shows territory around Charles- 
ton, W. Va., as a slender high-heeled shoe, whereas the 
westbound map shows territory around Charleston in 87 
per cent territory in a very different shape. Lexington 
and Winchester, Ky., are shown in a small strip as 100 
per cent territory for eastbound rates on Map 4. No 
such application is made to these points on the westbound 
Map 3. On the eastbound rates, Vincennes, Ind., takes 
103 per cent territory and on westbound shipments, 108 
per cent. Evansville, Ind., takes 105 per cent on east- 
bound shipments, and 110 per cent on westbound ship- 
ments. The southern part of the 110 per cent belt for 
eastbound rates is in the form of a sharp point, whereas 
for westbound rates, it spreads to the east in enlarged 
form. On westbound rates the percentage is higher for 
a considerable belt north and east of Evansville. The 
rates vary, not only for eastbound and westbound move- 
ments, but the belts themselves for both the eastbound 
and the westbound rates are irregular, as may be seen by 
a glance at Maps 3 and 4. 

Several factors have tended to make the territories 
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quite irregular, but competition between rival carriers 
and between commercial centers has been the chief cause. 
(1) The system, as first applied, affected conmion points 
only, that is, points at which more than one east-and- 
west route competed for the business. Competition be- 
tween the carriers tended to extend the belts to the west- 
ward at important junction points. An inspection of 
Maps 3 and 4 will show that usually the large centers 
such as Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Louisville, Evans- 
ville, Peoria, etc., are located either on the extreme west- 
ern borders of the percentage groups or very near them. 

(2) Another disturbing factor has been the north- 
and-south lines. The Monon Eoute (Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville Railway), for example, originally lay 
across the 96, 97, and 100 per cent groups. If this line 
carried business to and from the east, points on the line 
must be in the same belt ; otherwise, there would be a vio- 
lation of the fourth section of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce. Hence, the demand was made that points on its 
lines be accorded the 100 per cent group. Other lines 
have made the same complaint, and similar changes have 
been made. This factor of the cross-line influence has 
been very potent in affecting the grouping. 

(3) The third important factor, affecting the group- 
ing so as to modify a symmetrical arrangement, is that of 
conoimercial competition of the cities and manufacturing 
and distributing centers. A number of changes from the 
original grouping have been made on this account. Hun- 
dreds of requests have been filed with the railways and 
freight committees for changes in the grouping of com- 
mercial centers, and minor changes are continually being 
made. For example. Grand Rapids, Mich., and Saginaw, 
Mich., were once in the 100 per cent territory. Grand 
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Bapids is now accorded 96 per cent territory, and Sagi- 
naw 92 per cent Shifts in both directions have sometimes 
occurred. New roads have been built and new and 
shorter routes established since the percentages of the 
original groups were assigned. Newly developed traffic 
and other conditions have also been considered and from 
time to time have led to alterations in the percentages of 
certain points. The effect of these influences on the form 
and boundaries of the percentage zones is not without 
significance. Changes are continually^ being made for 
commercial considerations. A factory of one center 
wishes to be on an equality with the factory of another, 
or the dealers of one center wish to be placed on an 
equality with those of another. New factories are being 
erected and new distributing industries built up from 
time to time. In the large, however, the percentage sys- 
tem has been adhered to rather closely. 

No group rates in the United States have been sub- 
jected to less change or criticism than the New York- 
Chicago Percentage System. In the Saginaw case ^ an 
attack was made before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the assignment of a percentage to a certain 
group. The complainants did not criticize the reason- 
ableness of the rates in and of themselves. The claim 
was that the rate to Saginaw, Mich., and group points 
(Maps 3 and 4) were too high in comparison with rates 
to other groups, more especially to the 78 per cent group 
including Toledo, Detroit, and Port Huron. The Saginaw 
Valley group takes 92 per cent of the New York-Chicago 
rates, while Detroit, Toledo, and Port Huron are in the 
78 per cent group. The complaint was that the jobbers 

1 17 I. C. C. Rep., 128-«8. 
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out of the 78 per cent group could supply the retail deal- 
ers in territory that should be contributory to Saginaw 
at less cost than could the Saginaw dealers. The percent- 
age of the Saginaw and Flint group was arrived at origi- 
nally on the basis of the mileage by the Pere Marquette 
Bailroad from Flint to Toledo and thence by the Penn- 
sylvania Lines to New York. This haul, in 1892, when the 
rates were adjusted to this group, was a distance of 828 
miles, and on the formula of distance rates between New 
York and Chicago, Flint was given the 92 per cent basis. 
This percentage was extended to Saginaw, which is even 
further from New York than Flint. At that time, the 
Grand Trunk Route through Port Huron to Saginaw was 
823 miles from New York, which would give Saginaw 
practically the same percentage belt. Later, however, 
the Grand Trunk reduced its distance from Port Huron 
to Buffalo from 229 to 196 miles. The complainants 
made the plea that since the present short mile distance 
between Saginaw and New York through the Port Huron 
gateway was only 731 miles, that Saginaw should be 
placed in 84 per cent territory according to the New York- 
Chicago percentage basis. The Commission, however,- 
made the point that since Saginaw was off the main route 
of heavy traffic between New York and Chicago, the 
reason for according Saginaw its short line percentage 
was not so valid as for allowing Detroit and Toledo the 
advantage of their location on both the lake and the rail 
routes between the east and the west. There is little 
through traffic to and from the west through Saginaw. 
The Commission states that the upper part of the penin- 
sula of Michigan, not being a heavy traffic district, should 
not be placed on the same basis as such gateways as De- 
troit and Toledo ; that, if the rates were reduced to the 
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Saginaw Valley, the rates would necessarily have to be 
adjusted to other points in the sparsely settled upper part 
of the peninsula; and that these rates would apply via 
the longer routes south of the lakes as well as via the 
shorter routes through Port Huron. The latter condi- 
tion would cause violations of the fourth section of the 
Act to Eegulate Commerce, For these reasons the Com- 
mission was of the opinion that the Saginaw rates were 
not discriminatory. 

In the decision of the Saginaw Case the Commission 
made the following conmient on the New York-Chicago 
Bate System: 

While it is not always a simple matter when examining a map 
of the percentage group territory to understand and at once com- 
prehend the causes that have produced zones or groups of such 
irregular outline, nevertheless, a careful study of particular 
groups, and some knowledge of the transportation conditions 
that surround and effect them, have given us the general impres- 
sion that their boundaries have been established upon substantial 
and presumably sound grounds. The fact that no group rates 
in this country have been subjected to less criticism than the rates 
to and from the percentage-basis territory and the Atlantic coast 
is some evidence of the care with which the i^stem has been devel- 
oped. So far as a cursory examination of the records of the Com- 
mission has disclosed, there have been, until this petition was 
filed, but three other formal proceedings since the organization 
of the Commission in 1887, in which complaint was made of the 
percentage assigned to a particular group.* 

In contrast with the decision of the Commission in the 
Saginaw Case stands its opinion in the Mississippi River 
Case.^ In the Saginaw Case the Commission approved the 

« 17 I. C. C. Rep., 132. 
1 2S I. C. C. Rep., 47-63. 
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grouping of the territory complained of. In the Missis- 
sippi River Case the Commission declared the rates un- 
reasonable and discriminatory between points east of 
the Ulinois-Indiana State Line on the one hand and Up- 
per Mississippi River Crossings on the other. The dis- 
crimination was declared to be in favor of the Lower 
Mississippi River Crossings (St. Louis, Mo., to Quincy, 
111., inclusive). The upper crossings are those from 
Keokuk to Dubuque, Iowa, inclusive. The Commission 
ordered the reduction of the rates between points east of 
the Western Termini on the one hand and the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Crossings on the other from a 97-cent scale 
to a 90-cent scale. This places the Upper Mississippi 
River Crossings on a 120 per cent basis for both east- 
bound and westbound rates for local business at the 
crossings, and for business through the crossings between 
points in Iowa and certain other points on the one hand 
and points east of the Western Termini on the other. 
The adjustment as prescribed by the Commission is still 
in favor of the lower crossings by 3 per cent. That is, 
between the lower crossings and eastern points the rates 
are on the 117 per cent basis, while between the upper 
crossings and eastern points, they are on a 120 per cent 
basis. However, between eastern points and points lying 
west of the Missouri River not taking the Missouri River 
rates on traffic passing through the Mississippi River 
Crossings (St Louis to Dubuque, inclusive), the rates are 
on the St. Louis basis of a 117 per cent of the New York- 
Chicago rates. The important point in the decision in 
connection with the grouping of territory into percentage 
groups is that the Commission decided that the disparity 
between the traffic conditions at the upper crossings and 
those at the lower crossings had decreased, and that the 
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increased traffic through the upper crossings should be 
followed by a reduction in the rates between those cross- 
ings and eastern points. The Commission here made the 
most radical modification of the percentage system that 
it had made prior to the date on which it was rendered. 
The decision is so replete with matters of import in rate 
adjustments and especially in points concerning the per- 
centage basis that it is quoted below almost in f ull.^ 

For many years the communities on the Mississippi River 
between Dubuque on the north and St. Louis on the south have 
been divided into two groups known as the upper and lower 
crossings. Disregarding one or two small points having no 
importance in this inquiry, the upper crossings for our purposes 
here may be said to include Keokuk, Fort Madison, Burlington, 
Muscatine, Davenport, Clinton, and Dubuque, all of which are 
in the state of Iowa. There is no bridge at Muscatine, but it is 
on the west bank of the river and takes the upper crossings 
rates. The lower crossings are St. Louis, Louisiana, and Hanni- 
bal, in the state of Missouri, and Quincy, the latter being on the 
east bank of the river, in the state of Illinois. 

The complaint was brought in behalf of the upper crossings 
on the west bank of the river. They demand a parity of rates 
with St. Louis on aU traffic coming from or moving to points 
east of the boundary line between the states of Illinois and 
Indiana. The general allegation is that the rates of the upper 
crossings, both westbound and eastbound, are in themselves ex- 
cessive and unreasonable, and are also discriminatory when com- 
pared with the more favorable rates enjoyed by the lower 
crossings. After the first hearing was had, intervening petitions 

« At the time when this treatise was published, no tariffs had been 
Issued by the carriers to carry out the provisions of this decision, and it 
seemed quite likely that the case might be re-opened for further consid- 
eration. We have, therefore, shown the long established percentage 
groups up to 122% in the various tables and explanations. It is quite 
probable that, even if the case Is further considered, the essential 
parts of the decision wlU stand. 
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were filed by certain commercial organizations at Keokuk, Fort 
Madison, Muscatine, Davenport, and Dubuque. While these 
petitions in terms adopt the allegations of the complaint and 
therefore question the reasonableness of the rates, they also set 
up the specific allegation of a discrimination in rates against the 
upper crossings in that they are required to pay a bridge arbi- 
trary on 'inbound traffic from the east, while the lower crossings 
pay no such arbitrary, either on inbound traffic from the east 
or on outbound traffic to the west, and at the same time have the 
advantage of the same distributing rates to the west that are 
available to the upper crossings. 

From this statement of the issues it will be seen that these cases 
bring before us questions of the first importance. This is true 
not only because of the large traffic moving under the present 
rate adjustments, but because the adjustments have been in effect 
for many years and any change in them at this time will neces- 
sarily be followed by more or less serious disturbances in traffic 
and commercial conditions in that territory. As this particular 
complaint of the river towns opens up a contest between the 
upper and the lower crossings, an understanding of the geo- 
graphic relation of aU the crossings to one another and to eastern 
territory is therefore the first matter to engage our atten- 
tion. • • . 

The average distance of the four lower crossings is 1,114 miles, 
while the average distance from New York City to the seven 
upper crossings is 1,098 miles. It should be said, however, that 
the great bulk of the traffic to the lower crossings is destined to 
St. Louis, which is 1,065 miles from New York City. The traffic 
to the upper crossings is more or less equally distributed, Musca- 
tine and Fort Madison being relatively less important. 

The west bank of the Mississippi River is the west boundary 
of what is called the percentage zone territory, and all the cross- 
ings, both upper and lower, are under the percentage basis of 
rates with respect to traffic to and from points east of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh. . . . 

In the sense here intended St. Louis was not put into the 
percentage basis territory until 1908. Prior to that time the 
western boundary of the territory was on the east bank of the 
river at that point. East St. Louis was then in the 166-per-cent 
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zone, and the rates to St. Louis were made by surcharging the 
East St. Louis rates with a bridge arbitrary on a 1-cent scale; 
but the toll taken out of the rates for the bridge service was on 
a 3-cent scale. As the result of negotiations between the mer- 
chants of St. Louis and the eastern lines, East St. Louis and 
certain adjacent towns in Illinois were grouped on January 2, 
1908 with St Louis, and all were erected into a new zone taking 
117 per cent of the Chicago rates. In this way and at that time 
St. Louis was first made a definite rate point in that its rates 
were no longer based on the East St. Louis rates; it was then 
given its own class rates from New York on the 88-cent scale. 
These rates, it will be observed, take the traffic across the river 
with no additional charge in the way of a bridge toll. In the 
readjustment East St Louis lost the advantage of being a 116- 
per-cent point, its class rates from New York being increased from 
the 87-cent to the 88-cent scale. The same class rates were 
extended to the remaining lower crossings at Louisiana, Hannibal, 
and Quincy ; but we need not follow the details of the develop- 
ment of the rates at those crossings further than to state that 
the Burlington forced the situation and assigned the require- 
ments of the fourth section as the explanation. 

The history of the rates from New York to the upper cross- 
ings is also explained of record. Prior to 1889 the class rates 
to those crossings seem to have been adjusted on the basis of 
125 per cent of the Chicago rates plus a bridge arbitrary of 
5 cents. At that time Eeokuk was the terminus of one of the 
branch lines of the Wabash ; and this company, during that year 
and while under a receivership, reduced the rates to a basis of 
122 per cent of the Chicago rates, adding a bridge arbitrary. 
This action was promptly met by the Toledo, Peoria & Western ; 
and the other western lines were soon compelled to adopt the 
same basis in order that the jobbers at their crossings might be 
on a rate parity with Eeokuk for merchandising into the interior 
of Iowa. Davenport on the west bank had theretofore been 
grouped with Moline and Rock Island on the east bank, with 
respect to traffic to the interior of Iowa and points beyond, and 
in the readjustment these two points on the east bank were given 
the lower class rates, with the bridge toll added, and thus were 
kept on a parity with Davenport. 
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Bates constructed on the basis of 122 per cent of the Chicago 

rates would give the upper crossings a 92-cent scale of class 

rates from New York City ; and as a matter of fact the 92-cait 

scale is published in the tariffs of the carriers as the rates to 

points in the 122-per-cent zone. Those rates, however, do not 

take the traffic across the river, as is the case with the 88-cent scale 

at the lower crossings. They do not^ in fact, take the traffic even 

to the west bank of the river. A toll is added to effect that 

result. The zone which embraces the Iowa crossings on the west 

bank of the river is shown on the percentage map not as a 

122-per-cent zone, but as **122 per cent, plus/' The **plus" 

refers to the bridge arbitraries, which, under a tariff note, must 

be added to the 122 per cent, or 92-cent scale of rates in order 

to make the rates for that zone. These arbitraries are as follows: 

Classes. 12 3 4 5 6 

Bridge toUs 5 5 5 4 3 2 

In this manner the present class rates to the upper crossings, 
and to all other points in the so-called ^'122 per-cent-plus" zone, 
are actually made on a 97-cent scale and not on the 92-cent scale. 
Although expressly published as such, the western lines out of 
Chicago assert that these arbitraries can not properly be consid- 
ered as bridge tolls, not being added to the 92-cent scale as com- 
pensation to the western lines for handling the traffic across the 
bridges spanning the Mississippi River, but simply to make a 
basis for the difference between the rates to those crossings and 
the rates to the lower crossings. Although published as separate 
charges to be added to the 92-cent scale of rates, this is done, as 
the carriers say, merely because the aggregate charges thus con- 
structed are not made or joined in by the eastern lines. This 
view of the matter is supported by the fact that the so-called 
'*122-per-cent-plus" zone reaches well back into Illinois and 
fixes the rates on the traffic of points in that state upon which 
no bridge service is performed at all. 

But whatever may have been the reason for so publishing the 
rates, a comparison of the aggregate charges on class traffic to 
the upper crossings with the class rates to the lower crossings 
shows a rate advantage in favor of the latter aa follows, taking 
New York City as typical of the whole Atlantic seaboard : 
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Classes 12 3 4 5 6 

Upper crossings 97 84 66 47 40 33 

Lower crossings .... 88 76 59 41 35 29 

Difference 9 8 7 6 5 4. 

These discriminations against them, the upper crossings con- 
tendy are too great a burden to carry and make their freight 
charges both unreasonable and unduly discriminatory ; and they 
offered much evidence in support of their prayer for a parity of 
rates with the lower crossings. While Quincy has not grown, 
perhaps, as rapidly as some of the upper crossings, the complain- 
ants point to the general prosperity of St. Louis and Hannibal 
under their more favorable rate adjustment There is also testi- 
mony of record tending to show that the Iowa cities have met 
with difSculties in their effort to secure the location of new 
industries at the several crossings, and ^hat in some instances 
they have found it diflScult even to retain the industries that are 
now established there. Indeed, mention is made of a number of 
companies that have removed from Keokuk and other river points 
in Iowa to locate elsewhere because of the discrimination against 
them in the rates. Advertisements were introduced of record in 
which Quincy and St. Louis, in their efforts to secure new indus- 
tries, have set forth their claims from a rate standpoint as com- 
pared with the upper crossings. The complainants speak of this 
as a ** cold-blooded" way of taking advantage of an improper 
rate adjustment. As a matter of fact, Quincy is* reached by no 
eastern carrier and has a two-line haul. Its distance from New 
York exceeds that of any other of these crossings except Louisiana, 
which is also a lower crossing reached only by western lines but 
nevertheless enjoying St. Louis rates. Moreover, Quincy is only 
31 miles south of Eeokuk, a fact that is emphasized by the com- 
plainants as indicating the manifest injustice of the difference 
in the rates enjoyed* by the two communities. If there is any 
dissimilarity in conditions, as between Quincy and Eeokuk or 
the other Iowa crossings, the complainants strongly assert that 
the difference is in favor of the Iowa towns. 

On behalf of Eeokuk a mass of exhibits and some testimony 
were presented. The water power in process of development there 
involves an expenditure of $25,000,000 and will produce about 
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200,000 horsepower. Although Keokuk's location on the river 
and this large power at its door give promise of a great city, its 
citizens feel that the present handicap in freight rates is such 
as to make it impossible to attract new industries there, the 
advantage of cheap power being more than offset by the disadvan- 
tage in the rates. Keokuk is therefore demanding with great 
earnestness the same basis of rates that is now available to its 
neighbors at the lower crossings, and particularly at Quincy, 
only a few miles distant. The advantages of the water power 
of Keokuk, of its geographic location, and of its shorter mileage 
are all destroyed, it is contended, by the present unnatural rate 
adjustment. 

fThe other upper crossings are asking no less earnestly for a 
rate parity with the lower crossings ; and in support of their con- 
tentions several arguments are advanced. Their first proposition 
rests on the fact that the Missouri River crossings are grouped 
with respect to traffic from the east, while the Mississippi River 
crossings, although approximately covering the same extent of 
territory from north to south and with approximately the same 
differences in mileage from the east, are not so grouped. As a 
matter of fact, from New York the extreme difference in distance 
as between all the Mississippi River crossings is less than the 
extreme difference in distance as between the Missouri River 
crossings. Another point urged with some vigor is the fact that, 
with respect to traffic originating at or destined to the Pacific 
coast, Spokane, Utah common points, Oklahoma common points, 
and points in Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas, or, in other words, 
substantially all the great territory west of the Missouri River, 
the upper crossings are grouped with St. Louis in disregard of 
any differences in mileage, which as to some points favor St. 
Louis, but in many, if not in most, cases favor the upper cross- 
ings. 

The charge of unjust discrimination against the Iowa cross- 
ings and the resulting undue preference of St. Louis and the 
lower crossings is supported by much testimony ; it is the main 
feature of the controversy and demands careful attention. To 
use the language of counsel for complainants, the present rate 
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adjustment in favor of St. Louis on traffic originating in the 
east — 

creates a combination of rates in every instance against the Iowa cities 
* * * to any point west of the Missouri River. This all tends to cir- 
cumscribe the business activities of the Iowa cities, and when they are 
able to com];)ete with Quincy and St. Louis it is because of special ability 
or some other factor so su];)erior to that possessed by the merchants of 
the Missouri cities as to effectually offset the constant handicap in 
freight rates. 

This discrimination is not justified, as the complainants assert, 
by any differences in circumstances or conditions affecting trans- 
portation. The nature of the routes, the prosperity of the various 
carriers, the density of their traffic and other transportation con- 
ditions are discussed of record, and the complainants contend 
that there is nothing in these matters that makes against their 
demand. Many exhibits were offered in behalf of the Iowa 
cities, the result of which is a demonstration of the fact claimed, 
namely, that to this great western territory the combination of 
inbound and outbound rates favors the lower crossings as against 
the Iowa crossings by substantial amounts. A single example 
of this will suffice to illustrate the general situation. The first- 
class rate under the official classification from New York to St. 
Louis is 88 cents and to Keokuk 97 cents. The first-class rate 
from all the crossings to Lincoln, in the state of Nebraska, is 
65 cents. The aggregate charge to the jobber at Keokuk is there- 
fore $1.62, while the aggregate charge to the jobber at St. Louis is 
$1.53, with no great difference in mileage. A part of this dis- 
crimination, as is said, lies in the bridge toll added on inbound 
traffic at the upper crossings, the inbound traffic of the lower 
crossings not being so burdened. The traffic even of Quincy, 
which is on the east bank and, as stated, is also a lower crossing, 
when moving outbound on merchandising rates, crosses the river 
without paying a bridge arbitrary. Examples might be multi- 
plied of this rate inequality between the upper and lower cross- 
ings with respect to the combination of inbound and outbound 
rates upon which jobbers conduct their business. Of course, as 
to many kinds of merchandise, this disadvantage against the 
upper crossings is not a practical one, for jobbing houses at those 
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points can not in any event strongly compete in the territory 
west of the Missouri Biver with jobbing houses on the Missouri 
River. It was shown, however, that in the case of some mer- 
chandise, such as shoes, overalls, etc., the higher charges do 
actually curtail the activities, in the territories west of the Mis- 
souri River, of the commercial houses at the upper crossings. 

Considering all that is disclosed of record with respect to 
the mileage to the several crossings, the general conditions affect- 
ing transportation to and from and through them, the geographio 
location and the commercial activities of the upper and lower 
crossings, we think a rate situation is presented that requires 
some explanation and justification by the carriers, if it is to 
be further maintained. In fact, a rather clear prima facie case 
is made by the mere recital of the facts. The thought is stated 
in that form because, in the consideration of the several com- 
plaints coming before us during the past few years in which 
this general rate structure has been brought to our attention, it 
has become increasingly evident that the fact that this relation 
of rates, as between the upper and lower crossings, has been in 
effect for a number of years would not alone justify its continu- 
ance for the indefinite future. Time has an undoubted weight 
in rate matters. It may often be controlling when a rate in daily 
use has been accepted by shippers for some years without criti- 
cism or complaint. This may perhaps be said even more strongly 
of a relation of rates under which different communities have 
competed with one another for some years. But time can not 
be permitted to rob a group of communities of tfieir right to 
relief from what, in view of changed conditions, will be a mani- 
fest rate discrimination if further continued. 

There has, of course, been no change in the geographical rela- 
tion of the upper to the lower crossings; but in the conditions 
affecting transportation there has been a great change in recent 
years. In addition to the direct evidence of record on the point 
we may draw upon the recent history of that part of the country. 
The census shows a very rapid and large increase in population 
at Seattle, Portland, Spokane, and other towns in the northwest 
which have reached the magnitude of cities in the last few years. 
There has also been a rapid growth in agricultural and industrial 
development in those states and in the entire territory west of 
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the Missouri River. The tonnage over the direct routes to all the 
Mississippi Biver crossings has therefore undoubtedly grown to 
be very large. But the point that we are endeavoring to empha- 
size is not that there is a greater density of traffic over the upper 
crossings than over the lower crossings or vice versa^ but rather 
that over all the routes to all the crossings the density of traffic 
has become so great as practically to absorb and take that factor 
out of the discussion as a basis for any substantial difference in 
the rates as between the upper and lower crossings. Moreover, 
the defendants compare the traffic density of the eastern lines as 
systems, meaning those reaching Chicago and St. Louis, with 
the density of traffic over the lines west of Chicago. The com- 
parison is, of course, unfavorable to the latter carriers, and the 
defendants contend, therefore, that the rates to the upper cross- 
ings may properly be higher than the rates to the lower crossings. 
We can not accept this, however, as a conclusive basis for 
comparison. So far as density may be regarded as a substantial 
element in this rate situation, the density over the routes by 
which the traffic moves would be a more persuasive basis for 
the comparison, whether those routes are made up wholly of 
eastern lines, as in the case of the routes to St. Louis, or are com- 
posed of the eastern lines together with the western lines, as to 
most of the upper crossings. The exhibits of the defendants 
show the density of traffic only by systems and by territories. In 
our judgment the comparison, to have any controlling value in 
the consideration of these rates, ought more or less to be limited 
to the traffic density over the direct routes to the various cross- 
ings. So considered we are unable to find from the record that 
St. Louis and the other lower crossings now have any very mate- 
rial advantage in density over the routes to the upper crossings. 
A careful study of the record in respect to the various 
matters hereinbefore adverted to leads clearly and strongly to 
the conclusion that the present relation of rates as between the 
upper and lower crossings no longer fits the conditions surround- 
ing the traffic, and that the complainants, as we have indicated, 
have made out a prima facie case which the carriers must meet 
if the present adjustment is to continue. Let us therefore see 
what the defendant lines have to say in support of the present 
adjustment. 



IL 
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Their principal defense is that the circumstances and con- 
ditions surrounding the movement of traffic to and from the 
upper crossings differ substantially from the circumstances and 
conditions surrounding the traffic to and from the lower cross- 
ings, and warrant a higher level of rates to the cities in Ipwa on 
the west bank of the Mississippi Eiver. They assert that there 
are substantial differences in the character of the routes, in 
the density of traffic over the several routes, and in the conditions 
of competition and operation affecting the traffic moving over 
them to the several crossings. They point out, for example, that 
the eastern lines took no active part in this proceeding and that 
those Lines, reaching St. Louis with a one-line haul, determine the 
basis of rates to that point, while the western lines, reaching the 
Iowa cities on the west bank of the river, have no voice whatever 
in fixing the rates between St. Louis and the east, although some 
of them participate in St. Louis traffic moving by way of Chi- 
cago. On the other hand, as the defendants contend, the rates 
of the Iowa crossings are made by the eastern carriers in con- 
junction with the western lines, and apply to what is a two-line 
haul as against a one-line haul to St. Louis. As a matter of fact, 
however, St Louis is the only one of the lower crossings that 
can claim a rate advantage by reason of a one-line haul. The 
other three lower crossings, namely, Quincy, Hannibal, and 
Louisiana, are reached from the seaboard only over two-line 
routes. But they nevertheless take the St. Louis rates. On the 
other hand, Keokuk and Burlington are reached by the rails of 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western, which, at Eflfner, Ind., joins the 
rails of the Pennsylvania lines, by which it is owned in conjunc- 
tion with the Burlington. The complainants therefore contend 
that if any advantage is to accrue to St. Louis by reason of its 
so-called one-line haul the same advantage belongs to Keokuk 
and Burlington, if the Toledo, Peoria & Western be considered as 
a part of the Pennsylvania system. They think it should be 
so considered because the rails of the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, and the Baltimore & Ohio, the so-called one-line 
routes to St Louis, are operated west of Buflfalo and Pittsburgh 
by separate corporations, namely, the Vandalia, the Big Four, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, and yet these lines are 
claimed by the defendants to be one-line routes to St. Louis. 
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The second respect in which the defendants allege a difference 
in transportation conditions over the several routes to the various 
crossings is in the matter of traffic density. The testimony offered 
by the complainants on that point is said by the defendants to 
be entirely insufficient. In the foregoing pages we have criticized 
the tonnage statistics of the carriers as not being sufficiently con- 
crete and definite to prove anything of real value respecting these 
rates. Without going over that ground again it will suffice to 
say that while the St. Louis lines perhaps have some advantage 
in this respect, it is not large enough to be very material, and 
certainly not large enough to justify the present advantage in 
rates that St. Louis and the lower crossings have over the Iowa 
cities on the west bank of the river. 

Another point upon which no small stress is laid by the 
defendant lines is that on movements to the Iowa crossings a 
transfer or rehandling is required at Chicago, Peoria, or other 
gateways, whereas movements from the east to St. Louis are 
handled through to destination without a transfer or any rehand- 
ling. We do not understand that carload freight destined to 
the upper crossings is ordinarily transferred at Chicago or at 
the other gateways; and on general principles there ought not 
to be any necessity for such a transfer except in unusual cases. 
In any event, the fact that this may be necessary at times, or 
even frequently, can not justify a difference in the rates on a 
9-cent scale, when the length of the haul and most of the other 
conditions affecting transportation are approximately similar. A 
large part of the less-than-carload traffic is rehandled or trans- 
ferred at Chicago and other junction points, and in any final 
conclusion as to what is a proper relation of rates as between the 
upper and lower crossings this fact ought not to be overlooked. 

No definite figures are given by the carriers as to the effect 
on their revenues of an order putting the upper crossings on 
a parity with St. Louis, but it is claimed that the result would 
be severe. In addition to its direct results the application of 
the 88-cent scale to those crossings would force a reduction in 
the through charges to practically the entire state of Iowa. Under 
the requirements of the fourth section reductions would also 
follow in the rates to Freeport, Sterling, Dixon, Monmouth, and 
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many other towns in Illinois now in the 118, 120, and 122 per 
cent groups. The effect would probably extend to northern Mis- 
souri, southern Minnesota, and southern Wisconsin. In the 
aggregate the loss in revenue undoubtedly would be very sub- 
stantiaL This is earnestly pressed upon our attention and is a 
matter requiring due consideration. In that connection it is 
said by counsel for the defendants that low freight rates neces- 
sarily mean an inferior service because, in the absence of a 
revenue sufficient to enable the carriers properly to maintain their 
lines and to have adequate facilities and sufficient equipment, 
the service of the defendants must necessarily suffer. What the 
complainants really need, in the judgment of counsel for the 
carriers, is railroads with full equipment, enlarged facilities, 
and a better service; and this they think the shippers should 
endeavor to secure rather than to cripple the facilities of the 
carriers and make their service inefficient by insisting upon lower 
rates. 

There is of course no small force in the general proposition 
that just at this period of our commercial development increased 
facilities, a more extensive equipment, and a better service are 
more important to the general shipping public than a reduction 
in freight charges. This is being pointed out to us by shippers 
as well as by carriers. But this view necessarily can not appeal 
strongly to communities that are directly competing with other 
communities and wish to grow and expand and enlarge their 
trade, but find the door to opportunity partly closed and their 
favorable geographic location substantially discounted by effec- 
tive discriminations in their rates. And the objections and pro- 
tests against such a rate structure become still more aggressive 
when it more or less affects the commerce of tm entire state. 

These contentions by the parties in interest are supported by 
a voluminous record containing a multitude of exhibits and much 
testimony. We have referred to them at some length in the 
preceding pages because of the importance of the case and because 
of the relation of this case to those that follow. But the issue 
here, as pointed out in the beginning of the report, is really a 
very simple one, namely, whether the rates to the upper crossings 
are excessive and unduly discriminatory, as alleged by those who 
have attacked them. 
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Upon a careful consideration of the whole record we find that 
the class rates to and from the upper crossings are excessive and 
unreasonable and that there is an undue and unjust discrimina- 
tion both in the westbound and the eastbound rates of the upper 
crossings when compared with the more favorable rates enjoyed 
by St. Louis, Quincy, and the other lower crossings on Atlantic 
seaboard traflSc. Whatever may have been the case some years 
ago, we find no such differences at this time in the circumstances 
and conditions surrounding the traflBc or affecting the carriers 
as will justify the further continuance of the discrimination, at 
least in the degree and extent to which it now exists, or that 
will justify the continued maintenance of the present rates. 
Taking all things into consideration, much can be said, and much 
has been said on the record by these complainants, in support of 
the contention that there should be a parity of rates from the 
seaboard as between St. Louis and the Iowa towns on the west 
bank of the river; and we should be disposed to require such a 
parity of rates to all the crossings if the rate situation could 
be considered abstractly on the record and without regard to 
the effect elsewhere and upon other rates. That, however, would 
not be so broad a view of the matter as the circumstances require. 
We can not put out of sight the discriminations and inequalities 
that would result from such an order ; on the contrary we must 
look at the whole situation and in that manner arrive at sub- 
stantial justice. Moreover, the effect of such an order and of so 
radical a change in a rate structure of this importance would 
be far-reaching; it would not only profoundly disturb the com- 
munities immediately involved, but would disturb other com- 
munities, and at the same time result in a drastic reduction in 
the revenues of the carriers. As a regulating body, we can not 
overlook such consequences. 

The facts of record do not suggest the propriety of allowing 
an increase in the rates of the lower crossings. On the contrary, 
we have found that the rates of the upper crossings are excessive. 
It follows, therefore, that if a parity of rates is brought about 
in the future in either of the ways mentioned, it must be reached 
through a reduction in the rates to the upper crossings. Never- 
theless, an order at this time putting the upper crossings on 
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the St. Lonis rates basis would be so serious in its effect ui>on 
the revenues of the respondents that we are constrained to modify 
the conclusion that we otherwise might reach. We think that 
some weight may be, and under all the circumstances should 
be, given to the fact that most of the traffic to the upper crossings 
moves over a two-line route. There is, of course, no fixed rule 
of transportation requiring a higher rate for a two-line than 
for a one-line haul of the same distance ; as a matter of fact a 
two-line haul saves each of the participating carriers one terminal 
service. On the other hand, a one-line haul is highly desirable 
in that it gives the one carrier all the revenue. But not infre- 
quently, where a carrier must divide its revenue with a connec- 
tion, we have recognized the propriety, under the special con- 
ditions shown, of a higher through charge. We think recog- 
nition may properly here be given to the fact that on almost the 
entire volume of traffic to the upper crossings two or more carriers 
share in the revenue. We must not forget also, as hereinbefore 
noted, that a lai^e part of the less-than-carload traffic to the 
upper crossings is transferred at Chicago or at some adjacent 
gateway, and that the St. Louis routes apparently have a slight 
advantage in density. With all these considerations in mind we 
find upon the record that there is in the present adjustment an 
undue and unjust rate discrimination against the upper crossings 
which ought to be modified by a reduction in the rates to those 
crossings. Testing the present rates of those crossings, eastbound 
and westbound, by the rates voluntarily made by the carriers for 
the lower crossings and by all other facts of record, we also find 
that the rates to and from the upper crossings are excessive and 
unreasonable, and that any rates between New York City and 
the upper crossings will be unreasonable when in excess of the 
following scale of class rates, which we prescribe as maximum 
rates, in cents per 100 pounds, for the future : 



Class 

Rate 


1 

90 


2 

78 


3 

60 


4 
42 


5 
36 


6 
30 



The rates from other points in eastern territory will be ad- 
justed on the present relation of those points to New York City 
under the present rates. There are slight differences between 
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tbe eafitboond and the westbound rates, but we find no basis 
of record for preserving Una difference in the future ; we there- 
fore fi:^ the same rates on eastbound as on westbound traffic. 

Confining the comparison to the westbound traffic the rates 
here prescribed for the future will be the following reductions 
under the present rates : 

Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 

ReductiODs 7 6 6 5 4 3 

They will also exceed the St Louis rates, in cents per 100 
I>ounds, as follows : 

Class 1 2 3 4 6 6 

Excess 2 2 1 1 1 1 

The rates in cents per ton per mile from New York to Clinton 
under the 97-cent scale and under the 90-cent scale are as follows, 
the distance being 1,050 miles : 

Bamings per ton-mile. 

Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 

97-cent scale .... 1.85 1.6 1.25 0.89 0.76 a63 
90-cent scale 1.71 1.49 1.14 .8 .69 .57 

To Burlington, one of the most distant of the upper crossings, 
the earnings in cents per ton per mile under the existing rates 
from New York and under the rates herein fixed are as follows, 
on the basis of a haul of 1,102 miles : 

97-cent scale .... 1.76 1.52 1.20 0.86 0.73 0.60 
90<eDt scale 1.63 1.42 1.09 .76 .65 .54 

These revenues to Clinton and Burlington, as typical cross- 
ings, compare with the ton-mile earnings under the 75-cent scale 
of rates from New York to Chicago, a distance of 912 miles, and 
the earnings per ton per mile under the 88-cent scale to St. Louis, 
a distance of 1,053 miles, as follows : 

To Chicago 1.64 1.43 1.10 0.77 0.66 0.65 

To St Louis 1.67 1.44 1.12 .78 .66 .55 
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CSNTBAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION RATES. 

In what precedes we have been dealing more particularly with 
the rates between the upper crossings and points on the Atlantic 
seaboard in New England and in trunk line territory, or, in other 
words, with the rates to and from points east of BuflEalo and 
Pittsburgh. But, as stated in the beginning, the complaint also 
involves the rates to and from points in the territory east of the 
Illinois-Indiana state line. The present adjustment of these 
rates is on an entirely different basis. The central freight associ- 
ation territory extends westward to Chicago and St. Louis, but 
does not include the northwestern portion of Illinois or the upper 
crossings in Iowa. The rates between points of origin and desti- 
nations in that territory are built substantially on distance, using 
what is commonly known as the central freight association mile- 
age scale, a special method of rate making explained in Indian- 
apoUs Freight Bureau v. C. C. C. a St L., 23 I. C. C, 198. The 
rates to St. Louis and East St. Louis are adjusted on that basis 
from points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line. Quincy, which 
as a lower crossing takes the St. Louis rates from the seaboard, 
also has the benefit of the same rates as St. Louis from the great 
majority of the points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. To the 
upper crossings the rates apparently are not made with regard 
to this mileage scale but, on the contrary, without exception so 
far as the record discloses, are higher than the rates to St. Louis 
from the same point, even where the mileage to the upper cross- 
ings is comparatively less. 

"While New York is representative of the points east of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh, it is difficult to select any one point as typical 
of the points in central freight association territory with respect 
to this traffic. Columbus is centrally located and is referred 
to frequently on the record ; its short-line distance from St. Louis 
is 428 miles, while from Clinton, an upper crossing, it is 452 
miles. Yet the first-class rate from Columbus to St. Louis is 
46 cents and to Clinton 59 cents, a difference of 13 cents for 
the longer haul of only 24 miles. Prom Port Wayne, in the 
state of Indiana, the distance, on the other hand, favors Clinton, 
the haul being 286 miles as against 342 miles to St. Louis. The 
rate, however, is 52 cents to Clinton as against a rate of onl^;; 
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43 cents to St. Louis, a difference of 9 cents per 100 pounds. 
The situation may be further illustrated by the following state- 
ment of rates and mileages from typical points in different parts 
of the central freight association territory to the several cross- 
ings: 





Lower croadnsB. 


Upper PToeelTm. 




St. Louis. 


Qulncy. 


Rate. 


liUeacet. 


From— 


Btte. 


•se. 


Rate. 


MUe- 


Bur- 
ling- 
ton. 


Clin- 
ton. 


Du- 

buQue 


Keo- 
kuk. 



Pltteburgh 561 621 

Columbus 46 428 

Saginaw 46 593 

Lansing 46 478 

Grand Rapids 46 462 

Indianapolis 38 240 

Fort Wayne 43 342 

Cincinnati 41 341 

Toledo 46 437 

Cleveland 52^ 548 



56i 


685 


69 


674 


606 


635 


675 


46 


484 


59 


492 


452 


481 


482 


46 


572 


55 


515 


447 


476 


558 


46 


483 


55 


426 


358 


387 


466 


46 


441 


55 


384 


316 


345 


427 


42 


304 


52 


308 


321 


350 


319 


43 


380 


52 


354 


286 


315 


395 


42 


433 


55 


419 


436 


465 


448 


46 


475 


55 


450 


382 


411 


490 


521 


567 


65 


563 


495 


524 


644 



These differences against the upper crossings are complained 
of on the same grounds that are urged against the rates from 
trunk-line territory to the upper crossings, that is to say, they 
are alleged to be discriminatory and also unreasonable. Upon 
all the facts of record we find that there is merit in that con- 
tention. Like the rates to and from the seaboard we find that 
these rates are unjust and unreasonable and unduly discrimina- 
tory. It follows that there must be a substantial readjustment 
of the rates to the upper crossings and that the spread between 
those rates and the rates from the same points to the lower cross- 
ings must be materially modified. We shall not undertake in an 
order to fix these rates but shall look to the carriers promptly 
to suggest a basis for these rates for the future that will be in 
conformity with the views and conclusions herein expressed. 



COMMODITY RATES. 



But this proceeding is not limited to class rates. Substantially 
the same complaint is made of the commodity rates between 
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the upper crcMBXigi and aD the texntorr heronbefcune maiuoned; 
and with rfmpeet to paiticolar ecmuDodiiies eoosMierable tesdnKmy 
was presented For exaisple. on petrolenm the carload rate to 
St. Louis and to Qainej from the Oil Citi' district of Pennsvlvania 
is 20 cents, wfaik to the upper crossangs it is 26 cmts. From 
CleTeland the rate cm this commoditr is 17} cents to the lower 
crossings and 23 cents to the upper crosEings, and from Toledo 
and FindlsT, Ohio, the rates are 16 and 22 cents, respectively. 
The mileage in each of these instances is less to the npper cross- 
ings. Another example is the eastbonnd rate on sash and doors, 
which are manufactured in large qoantities at Davenport, 
Duboqoe, and other npper crossings, as well as at St Louis. The 
Iowa manufacturers pa v the same rate as their St, Louis com- 
petitors on lumber moving from the Pacific coast and a higher 
rate when moving from Arkansas and Louisiana. On their ship- 
ments of sash and doors to points east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line the rates they pay are higher in practically every in- 
stance than the rates from St. Louis, although the mileage is 
substantially the same. Xo real justification is offered on the 
record for these differences in the rates as against the upper cross- 
ings. Nevertheless commodity rates are special rates which ought 
to be made with reference to all the conditions surrounding the 
transportation of the particular articles between the particular 
points. On a record so wide in scope as this one, where all the 
facts with respect to a particular commodity are not or may 
not be fully disclosed, it is impractical to attempt to fix the specific 
rates on particular commodities as the maximum rates for the 
future. We shall therefore go no further at this time than to 
express the conclusion that the commodity rates of the upper 
crossings ought not to exceed those in effect to and from St. Louis 
in a greater degree than the difference that we are allowing to 
continue with respect to the class rates. This seems to be now 
true of the rates on some commodities.^ 

The decisions of the Commission in the Saginaw Caso 
and the Mississippi River Case are, perhaps, indicativo 
of the general attitude of the Commission toward the 

1 28 I. O. C. Rep., 48-63 
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New York-Chicago Percentage System. While the Com- 
mission considers this system the most satisfactory of 
any general rate scheme for interstate shipments in the 
United States, it does not consider the system a perfect 
one that may stand for all time without modification. It 
would seem, however, that the New York-Chicago Per- 
centage System is based on substantial justice in the main 
and that it takes account of the principles that underlie 
proper rate adjustment within the territory covered* 
With slight modifications it would seem that this scheme 
of rates may stand for decades if indeed it does not prove 
the final system for adjusting the rates within IMs ter- 
ritory. 

The system of rates which has been explained in the 
preceding pages, is amenable to change. For example, 
at the present writing the carriers are asking for a uni- 
form 5 per cent increase on all traffic, both classes and 
commodities, within the territory of the New York-Chi- 
cago Percentage System. In making the change, the 
rates between New York and Chicago are being increased 
by 5 per cent. The rates in all territory governed by the 
New York-Chicago Percentage System under the ad- 
vanced basis will be made exactly as has been explained 
in the preceding pages. If the advances go into effect, 
the increased rates between New York and Chicago will 
be the basis for the rates between other points ; and the 
same percentages shown in Maps 3 and 4 and the same 
arbitraries and percentages for eastern points shown in 
the tables of this treatise will be used in computing the 
advanced rates. 



TEST QUESTIONS 

These questions are for the student to use in testing 
his knowledge of the assignment The answers should 
be written out, but are not to be sent to the University. 

1. On what basis are the rates from Chicago to Montreal 
madet 

2. How are rates from Chicago to Buffalo found t From 
C. P. A. points to Buffalo t 

3. What are the rates from Chicago to Detroit and Port 
Huron T 

4. How are rates made from C. F. A. points other than Chi- 
cago to Detroit and Port Huron T 

5. Qive first-class and third-class rates from Chicago to Phil- 
adelphia, Montreal, Boston, and Detroit. 

6. What are the rates on cattle and on dressed meats between 
the same points T 

7. Give first-class, third-class, and fifth-class rates from C. 
F. A. points in Table 31 to Toronto. 

8. Show first-class and fifth-class rates for each distance 
shown in Table 32. 

9. Give the basis for merchandise rates from points shown in 
Table 32 to Windsor, Samia, Belle River, London, and Toronto. 

10. How are rates made from points taking a percentage of 
Chicago-to-New York class rates to Agincourt, Cobourg, and 
Peterboro t 

11. What is the basis for rates from territories shown in 
Table 33 to Brockville, Montreal, and St Johns T 

12. How are rates made from the same territories to Quebec, 
Halifax, North Sidney, Cacouna, Mulgrave, and Sydney? 

13. Give the minimum first-class and fourth-class rotes from 
Pittsburgh to each point or group of points iii Table 34. 

14. Give the arbitraries over Pittsburg rates applying from 
points in Table 35 to Canadian groups. 
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15. What ooDStitates the Hamilton group T The Toronto 
group T The Montreal group T 

16. What 18 the difference in domestic and export rates to 
Montreal! 

17. How are rates made to points in Ontario and Quebec on 
the New York Central lines T 

18. Give the basis for both domestic and export rates to 
Quebec. 

19. What is the basis for rates on live stock from C. F. A. 
points taking 78 per cent or more of New York-Chicajo rates to 
Windsor, London, Toronto, Montreal, and Quebec! 

20. Give the general basis for rates on pig iron to Canadian 
points. 

21. Give the general class-rate basis from percentage terri- 
tory in Canada to eastern groups in the United States. 

22. Show the difference in the rates to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore from Canadian percentage groups as compared with 
rates to the same points from the United States percentage 
groups. 

23. Give the class rates from Canadian 73 per cent points to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

24. What is the first-class rate from Canadian 100 per cent 
points to Albany! To Utica! To Ogdensburg! 

25. Give the third-class rate from Canadian 73 per cent points 
to points mentioned in question 24, except Ogdensburg. 

26. How does the grouping of Trunk Line and New England 
territories for rail-and-lake rates compare with that for all-rail 
rates! 

27. What amounts under the all-rail rates apply via rail and 
lake from New York to Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit! 

28. How are rail-and-lake rates made from New York to 
Duluth! To Sault Ste. Marie! To St Paul territory! To 
Racine! 

29. Give the basis for rates to western points mentioned in 
questions 27 and 28 from Philadelphia. From Baltimore. 

30. How much less than all-rail rates from New York to 
Cleveland are the rail-and-lake rates! 

31. How do rail-and-lake rates from Boston to points men- 
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tioned in item 12 of Table 39 compare with New York rail-and- 
lake rates? 

32. What differentiala under New Yoi^ rail-and-lake rates 
apply from Boston to Trans-Mississippi territory via rail and 
laket 

33. Is the fourth section of the Act to Regulate Commerce 
violated in making rates via circuitous routes! 

34. What kinds of rates must be compared when applying 
the fourth section! 

35. Name the groups into which C. F. A. points are divided 
in making rates to points shown in Table 39. 

36. Give the basis for making rates to each of the points 
shown in Table 39. 

37. What other kinds of routes are there from eastern ports 
than those already mentioned t 

38. Give the general basis for rates applying via routes re- 
ferred to in question 37. 

39. How much lower than the all-rail scale is the rail-and- 
lake scale in each direction? 

40. What are the two groups of ports via which rail-and- 
ocean rates apply f 

41. What class differentials under all-rail rates apply to New 
York via ocean and rail T 

42. How are rates made to interior eastern points via ocean 
and rail T 

43. How are rates made to South Atlantic ports from C. F. 
A. points via North Atlantic ports T 

44. Give very briefly a history of the development of the 
New York-Chicago Bate S3rstem. 

45. What three factors led up to the adoption of the New 
York-Chicago Percentage System T 

46. What is the substance of the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Saginaw Case, relative to the per- 
centage system? 

47. What are the essential points of the decision in the Mis- 
sissippi Biver Case as to class rates t As to commodity rates t 
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CHAPTER Vn 
port differentials 

1. Westbound 

The basis for rates both eastbound and westbound 
through the Atlantic ports has been set forth in the pre- 
ceding pages. It has been shown that at this writing the 
class rates from Boston to percentage territory are the 
same as the New York rates. It has also been stated 
that Baltimore and Philadelphia are accorded differ- 
entials under the New York rates, and that the Virginia 
ports usually take the same rates as Baltimore eastbound, 
but arbitraries under the Baltimore rates westbound. 
The Baltimore differentials westbound are an 8-cent 
scale, while the Philadelphia differentials are a 6-cent 
scale. Eastbound the differentials to Boston are a 7-cent 
scale over the New York rates, while the Baltimore scale 
is 3 cents under New York on classes and on commodities 
except grain and flour. The differentials to Philadelphia 
are 2 cents under the New York rates except on grain and 
flour. 

While the basis has been explained, the problems un- 
derlying the port differentials have not been presented. 
In 1898 the New York Produce Exchange brought a com- 
plaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the Baltimore & Ohio Eailroad Company alleg- 
ing that the grain rates to Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Newport News, and Norfolk were discriminatory 
against the city of New York. The excerpt from the de- 
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cision of the Commission in this case given below sets 
forth something of the important problems in the history 
of port differentials prior to 1898, 

The complainant attacks by its complaint certain differentials 
in freight rates upon the ground that they unduly prefer Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News and Norfolk as localities 
to the locality of New York. The Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and certain trade organ- 
izations in Philadelphia have intervened upon the ground that 
the commercial interests which they represent are or may be 
affected by the proceeding. Norfolk and Newport News have 
not been represented at any of the hearings. 

Upon the trial the issue apparently narrowed itself to one 
between New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The Boston 
Chamber of Commerce appeared upon the first hearing in New 
York, but did not appear at any subsequent hearing, nor did it 
ask to be heard upon final argument. This seems to have been 
upon the assumption that the complainant made no question as 
between itself and Boston. That is. New York does not ask to 
be allowed a differential upon export traffic as against Boston. 
Neither do we understand that it has been suggested in this case 
that a different differential should be applied to Norfolk and 
Newport News than is applied to Baltimore. The controversy 
is really between the three cities. New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Whenever facts with reference to Boston, Newport 
News and Norfolk are stated, they are only given to make the 
statement complete as bearing upon the controversy between 
these three localities. 

It incidentally appears that Boston has two rates, — an export 
and a domestic rate. The legality or propriety of these different 
rates was not referred to in the discussicm of the case, and is not 
considered in its disposition. The differentials in question are 
those upon east-bound freight traffic to the above-named cities. 
There is no dispute as to the rates. Taking the rate to New 
York as a basis, the rate to Philadelphia is 2 cents per hundred 
pounds lower, all classes ; and to Baltimore 3 cents per hundred 
pounds lower, all classes. Norfolk and Newport News take the 
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Baltimore rate, and upon export traffic, Boston takes the New 

York rate. 

The rate itself frequently varies, but the differentials are at 

aU times and upon all classes tbe same. The rates complained of 

in this proceeding are those upon grain, flour and provisions, and 

these rates from Chicago at the time of the filing of the complaint 

were as follows : 

To Grain. Floor. Proyisions. 

New York 20cts. 20ct8. aOcts. 

Boston (for export) ... . 20cts. 20cts. 30ct& 

Philadelphia IScts. IScts. 28cts. 

Baltimore 17 cts. 17 cts. 27 cts. 

Newport News 17 cts. 17 cts. 27 eta 

Norfolk 17 cts. 17 cts. 27 eta 

The complaint also attacks what are known as the ex-lake 
differentials. Large quantities of freight, especially grain and 
flour, are brought through the Oreat Lakes to various points upon 
the southern shores of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, from whence 
they are transported by rail to the Atlantic seaboard. Upon this 
a differential is applied of 1 cent per hundred pounds in favor of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore as against New York. This differ- 
ential does not seem to apply to provisions. At the time of the 
filing of this complaint the rates from lake ports to Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore respectively per hundred 

pounds were as follows : 

1\) Grain. Flour. . Provisiona 

New York 11 eta 11 cts. 16 eta 

Boston (for export) 11 eta 11 eta 16 eta 

Philadelphia 10 eta 10 eta 16 eta 

Baltimore lOcta lOcta 16cta 

Special commodity rates by the bushel were also in effect from 

these lake ports to the above named cities. They were in lots of 

8,000 bushels and over, to one consignee and one destination, as 

follows : 

Wheat Com. Barley. Oata 

New York 5 eta 4f eta 4J cts. 3i eta 

Boston (for export) ... 5 eta 4f eta 4} cts. 3i eta 

Philadelphia 4 eta 3fcta Sfcts. 3 eta 

Baltimore 4 cts. 3fct8. 3fct8. 3 eta 

It will be seen from the above tables that the regular differen- 
tial upon grain when shipped in carload lots by the hundred 
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pounds is 1 cent in favor of Baltimore and Philadelphia ; when 
shipped under the special commodity tariff by the bushel it is 
considerably more, being 1 cent per bushel in the case of wheat 
and corn and ^ cent per bushel in the case of barley and oats. 
Grain for export would, of course, always be shipped under the 
commodity tariff. 

Some knowledge of the history of these differentials is neces- 
sary to an understaQding of the situation. The earliest agreed 
differential of which the testimony gives any account was that of 
1869, by which Baltimore enjoyed an advantage of 10 cents per 
hundred pounds over New York. It does not appear what the 
differential in favor of Philadelphia was. In 1870 a war of rates 
occurred, with the result that the Baltimore differential was 
reduced to 5 cents per hundred pounds on grain and the lower 
classes of freight, while upon the higher classes of freight the 
differential was 10 cents per hundred pounds, and these differen- 
tials seem to have continued until about 1876. It does not appear 
what the differential of Philadelphia upon east-bound traffic was, 
but a tariff of November, 1875, gives the differentials upon west- 
bound traffic as follows : 

First Second Third Fpurth Special 

Glass. Glass. Glass. Glass. Glass. 

Baltimore lOcts. Octs. Sets. 6cts. Sets. 

Philadelphia ... 7cts. Tcts. 6cts. 4cts. Sets. 

In March, 1876, this system of an arbitrary differential was 
abandoned and the lines agreed upon a system of percentage dif- 
ferentials based upon the relative distances from western cities to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, respectively, taking New 
York as the basis. Under this agreement the rate from Chicago 
to Baltimore was 13 per cent and to Philadelphia 10 per cent less 
than to New York, and from Cincinnati to Baltimore 24 per cent, 
and to Philadelphia 12 per cent less than to New York. 

After a few weeks' experience, the New York Central and 
the Erie withdrew from this agreement upon the assertion that 
it was too favorable to Baltimore and Philadelphia, Thereupon 
another rate war ensued, which terminated in an agreement of 
April 5, 1877, by which fixed differences in rate were re-estab- 
lished in place of differences based upon relative distances. 
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Under this agreement east-bound differentials from western 
points were 3 cents to Baltimore and 2 cents to Philadelphia upon 
all classes. On west-bound traffic the differentials in favor of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia differed with different classes, and 
were as follows: 

First Second Third Fourth 

From Class. Class. Class. Class. 

Baltimore Sets. Sets. Sets. Sets. 

From 
Philadelphia 6 cts. 6 cts. 2 cts. 2 cts. 

It would seem that the contentions between the carriers which 
had given rise to these differentials were mostly over export traffic, 
and that the differentials were insisted upon and were allowed 
for the purpose of permitting the various carriers to enjoy a 
portion of that traffic. The agreement of April 5, 1877, seems to 
have been made upon the idea of equalizing the cost of carriage 
from various interior shipping points to foreign ports. It recog- 
nized the fact that ocean freight rates from Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia to such foreign ports were higher than from New York 
and that inland freights must be correspondingly lower so that 
the total freight might be the same. 

The agreement provided that, upon the giving of certain 
notice, any party to it might withdraw, and in June, 1880, the 
New York Central gave notice of withdrawal, stating that the 
differentials were originally based upon supposed differences in 
ocean rates, that such differences no longer existed, that there- 
fore the reasons for the differentials had ceased to exist and that 
the differentials themselves should also cease. The Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore and Ohio insisted upon the differentials, and 
the action of the New York Central apparently led to another 
rate war, which terminated in the latter part of 1881 by a restora- 
tion of the differentials of April 5, 1877. 

It would seem that the various Atlantic seaports which were 
served by these different railway lines had taken more or less 
interest in this subject of differentials. New York insisted that 
the differentials should be abolished; Philadelphia that there 
should be no difference between that city and Baltimore; and 
Baltimore that the differential of 3 cents allowed in its favor 
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waa too low ; and each city atrenuonsly contended that it waa the 
daity of the railway lines serving that particular locality to insist 
upon and obtain an adjustment of these differentials in accord- 
ance with its views. 

Apparently for the purpose of considering the claims of these 
different communities and perhaps placating the public rather 
than of settling the question for the carriers, the New York Cen- 
traly the Erie, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio joined 
in requesting Allen G. Thurman, Elihu B. Washbume and 
Thomas M. Cooley to act as an advisory commission for the pur- 
pcMie of investigating and reporting upon the general matter 
of these differentials. These gentlemen accepted the invitation 
and entered upon their work in February, 1882. 

In their investigation the railroad companies themselves de- 
clined to participate further than by furnishing to the commis- 
sioners whatever information might be asked for. This coomiis- 
sion held sittings in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore in 
the east, and in certain cities in the west, heard statements and 
arguments from the representatives of these various localities, 
collecting whatever information it could bearing upon the sub- 
ject, and finally in July, 1882, made a report. This report seems 
to have been very carefully considered by the commissioners, and, 
while it deals largely in theory and generalities, it appears to be, 
as was to have been expected from the character of the gpentlemen 
who signed it, an able and comprehensive review of the situation. 

The conclusion at which they arrived was that distance could 
not be used as a measure of these differentials; neither could 
cost of service. Competition, which embraced these two, and all 
other factors^ if properly conducted through a series of years, 
was the most reliable guide. Competition, after many years, 
had resulted in fixing the differentials in force. Those differen- 
tials were justified to a certain extent by distance and to a certain 
extent by cost of service. The purpose of the differential was to 
equalize the cost of exporting grain and other merchandise 
through the various ports to which they were applied. A differ- 
ence in ocean freight rates from those respective port% corre- 
iq[)onding generally to the inland differentials, was found to exist. 
Upon the whole, therefore, the commission declined to recommend 
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HoA the differentiaUi which had been agreed upon should be 
disturbed.^ 

The conclusions of the Commission in this case set forth 
80 well the principles underlying the problems of port 
differentials and the attitude of the Commission at that 
time that they are reproduced in full below. 

Conclusions. 

The questions presented by this record upon the foregoing 
facts are of very considerable importance. The differentials in 
case of every locality except Boston apply not merely upon 
freight intended for export, but upon all traffic forwarded to 
these points. In order to abolish the differentials it would be 
necessary either to raise the Baltimore and Philadelphia rates, 
or to reduce the New York rate. If the New York rate were to 
be reduced it would amount, upon all the traffic to which that 
differential applies, to the loss of nearly $1,000,000 per year. If 
the Baltimore rate were to be raised to the basis of the New York 
rate, that would add about the same amount to the revenues of the 
lines serving localities south of New York, and in each case this 
would mean an addition to or a subtraction from the net reve- 
nues of the companies. This is upon the assumption that the 
volume of traffic continues the same ; but the purpose of a differ- 
ential is to influence the flow of traffic and the abolishing of these 
might divert to the New York lines such quantities of freight as 
to seriously deplete the revenues of the southern lines. It is, 
therefore, from the standpoint of the carriers, a most delicate 
matter to attempt to modify these differentials, and this is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fierce contests which resulted in the adop- 
tion of those now in force. 

Upon its part the complainant insists that some relief of the 
kind asked for is of vital consequence to New York. In 1882 some- 
thing more than 50 per cent of all the wheat, com and oats 
exported through the Atlantic and Gulf ports went out from the 
port of New York, while in 1896 this per cent had fallen to a 
little more than 25, and the decline from 1895 to 1896 was shown 

»7I. a C. R^, 615-20. 
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to be more than three fourths of the total shrinkage. Now, tha 
complainant says that while New York may for a single year, or 
for two or three years, continue to hold its import trade, notwith- 
standing the loss of its exports, eventually imports will flow in 
through the same ports from which exports go out, and that if 
the larger part of grain exports are diverted by these differentiails 
from New York, the result will eventually be the loss to that 
city of a corresponding amount of its foreign trade, so that this 
condition of things becomes a most serious menace to the com- 
merce of that port. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore, upon the other hand, strenuously 
insist that to abolish these differentials would take from them the 
little foreign trade which they are now enabled to obtain. 

It should be noticed in the outset exactly what the relation of 
the Commission is to the questions presented. It seems to have 
been more or less assumed upon the hearing and discussion of this 
matter that the Commission was vested with authority to revise 
the action of the defendants in the making of these differentials, 
and that the same considerations would address themselves to us 
in passing upon their correctness that the defendants ought to 
have considered in putting them in force. This is entirely wrong. 
Our function is not that of the Advisory Commission of 1882. 
We are not discharging the duties of arbitrators selected to deter- 
mine between the different carriers upon the fairness of these 
differentials. Our only jurisdiction is to inquire whether the 
Act to Regulate Commerce has been violated. That law does not 
seek to interfere with the business operations of carriers subject 
to its provisions until those operations contravene the provi- 
sions of the Act itself. 

Take the situation presented by this case. Here is a vast 
amount of freight to be transported from the West to the Atlantic 
seaboard, and here are these various lines of railway so situated 
that they can participate in that transportation. Now, consider- 
ing this as a business proposition from the standpoint of the 
carrier, we have nothing whatever to do with it. The railways 
may make whatever rates, form whatever lines, establish what- 
ever differentials they may deem best for the purpose of securing 
and conducting that transportation. Whether in so doing they 
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act wisely or unwisely, fairly or unfairly between themselves, we 
do not inquire. Our only inquiry is, does the situation which the 
carriers have created violate the Act to Regulate Commerce. 
That this is the extent of our authority is now settled by the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court. . . • 

The question before us for consideration is, therefore^ whether 
these differentials are in violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The complainant alleges that they are in contravention 
of the third section of that Act, for the reason that they dis- 
criminate against the locality of New York and in favor of the 
localities of Baltimore and Philadelphia. It should be noticed in 
this connection, upon the authority of the cases above cited, that 
it is not sufficient to show the fact of such a discrimination. 
Railway companies are not prohibited by the third section from 
preferring one locality to another unless that preference amounts 
to an undue or unreasonable one. This phase of the law does 
not seem to have been much dwelt upon in the argument, but it 
is important that it should be fully appreciated. It is insisted 
that these differentials give an undue preference for the reason 
that they are without excuse or justification. If the assumption 
of fact embraced in this statement is true, the conclusion probably 
follows. A preference without legitimate excuse would be in 
and of itself an undue and unreasonable one. It is therefore 
proper to consider at the very outset upon what alleged pretext 
the defendants have instituted these differentials. 

A good deal has been said in various parts of the case about 
differences in distance and differences in cost of service, and these 
alleged advantages in favor of Baltimore and Philadelphia have 
been earnestly relied upon by the representatives of those locali- 
ties in justification of the preference which they receive. An 
examination of the whole case plainly shows, however, that while 
these elements may have to some extent entered into the deter- 
mination of the question by the defendant carriers, the controlling 
purpose of the differentials is to distribute between rival railway 
lines the export traffic which moves from the west to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Very large quantities of grain and provisions arcf 
exported from the United States to foreign countries. This traffic 
originates in the west and the defendant lines are so 
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situated that they can carry it to the ports of export. If it passes 
over one line it is exported through the port of New York; if it 
passes over another line it is exported through the port of Balti- 
more. Now, the primary purpose of these differentials is, not to 
do justice to a particular port, nor to recognize the advantages of 
a particular port, but to enable the various competing lines to 
obtain a fair proportion of this trafSic. In other words, the reason 
for these differentials is competition between railwaya Cost of 
service and distance are very likely taken into account by the 
defendants in determining whether under the operation of the 
differentials a particular line has obtained more than its share of 
the traffic, but the underlying principle is competition. Upon no 
other theory could Boston, which is 88 miles farther from Chicago 
than New York, be given the same rate with New York, while 
Norfolk, which is 72 miles farther from Chicago than New York, 
has a rate of 3 cents per hundred pounds less. 

Do these competitive conditions justify the preference of one 
locality to another T It is clear under the recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, not that they necessarily do, but 
that they may. It was held in the Import Rate Case, Intersttite 
Commerce Commission v. Texas & P. B. Co. 162 U. S. 197, 40 
L. ed. 940, 5 Inters. Com. Rep. 405, that competition might 
justify a railway line between New Orleans and San Francisco 
in carrying merchandise as a part of a through shipment from 
Liverpool to San Francisco at a rate which yielded to that com- 
pany for its division less than one-third of what it received for 
carrying the same kind of merchandise from New Orleans to San 
Francisco. In the Troy Case, Interstate Commerce Commission 
V. Alabama Midland R. Co, 168 U. S. 144, 42 L. ed. 414, it was 
determined that railway competition did justify the defendant in 
making a lower rate to a more distant point. Railway competi- 
tion may, therefore, excuse the giving of a preference to a par-, 
ticular locality or a particular commodity, provided the interests 
of the public are not unduly sacrificed to those of the carrier. 

In the light of these cases it is difficult to see why it is not per- 
fectly legitimate for carriers to make differentials like those in 
question. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad extends from Chicago 
to Baltimore. It comes into competition with the lines running 
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to New YoriL for this export grain traffic. There are maay kinds 
of traffic in which other facilities, like expedition, are of more 
importance than the mere question of rates, but in the case of 
this traffic where a change of % cent a bushel in the cost deter- 
mines through which port it shall be exported, the rate is 
practically the only medium of competition, and the only way 
by which the Baltimore & Ohio Company can secure a share of 
this traffic is by making a rate in competition with the rate to 
New York which will secure it. If a lower rate is necessary 
it may make that lower rate, and it might make it even though 
the distance from Chicago to Baltimore was greater than the 
distance from Chicago to New York, and even though the cost 
of transporting that grain to Baltimore was greater than the cost 
of transporting it to New York. 

We think, therefore, that the principle upon which these 
differentials are made is legitimate, but it does not by any means 
follow that the differentials themselves are legitimate. A given 
preference may be justifiable under some circumstances, and not 
under others ; to some extent, and not to greater extent. Grant- 
ing that a discrimination against a locality is excusable in theory, 
the question still remains whether under the third section it is 
undue or unreasonable, and that question is one of fact in each 
individual case. Upon the whole situation, is the preference 
justifiable t This seems to be the rule of the cases above referred 
to. 

Evidentiy in applying this rule to a particular case the just 
interest of the carrier should be considered. Carriers are allowed 
to prefer one locality to another under stress of competition in 
some instances, for the reason that the interest of the carrier re- 
quires it ; but every preference is to a degree a hardship upon the 
community against which it is enforced, and that hardship should 
be, in a way, set over against the interest of the carrier. In this 
connection, what the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
United Staies v. Trans-Missouri Freight Asso. 166 U. S. 290, 
41 L. ed. 1007, said of the relation of the railways to the public, 
"that they all primarily owe duties to the public of a higher 
nature even than that of earning large dividends for their share- 
holders/' must be borne in mind. Still it is plain that the inter- 
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est of the carrier is an important factor to be considered, and that 
in order to justly estimate a given case it is necessary to know 
how the carrier as well as the public stands affected by the pref- 
erence. 

In this case we have no information from the carriers' stand- 
point. The defendants appeared at the opening hearing, but 
gradually withdrew from participation in the proceedings until 
finally the contest became one between the three ports, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. We only know that the 
defendants have established and are maintaining these differen- 
tials, and we assume that they are satisfactory to them, and that 
any disturbance of them would be against their wish and against 
their interest. This is, perhaps, equivalent to saying that the 
complainant assumes the burden of establishing the fact that 
there is an undue preference. 

The complainant alleges that an examination of the basis upon 
which these differentials are constructed and the history of the 
differentials themselves show them to be manifestly unfair to 
the port of New York for the reason, first, that the pretended 
difference in cost of oceau freights from the various ports does 
not exist, and, secondly, that, assuming the differentials to have 
been fair when they were first agreed upon in 1877, the chauged 
conditions render them grossly unfair at the present time. We 
will examine briefly these claims. 

The rates complained of are at the present time recognized 
and maintained by most of the defendants through the medium of 
the Joint Traffic Association. Mr. George R. Blanchard, the 
commissioner of that association, stated in his testimony before 
the Commission the theory upon which these differentials were 
fixed. As we understand his testimony upon that point, it was 
this: A considerable part of the grain in question is actually 
shipped from the city of Chicago. Almost all of it is purchased 
upon the basis of the Chicago market price. Chicago may there- 
fore be treated as the point of origin. The largest foreign market 
is Liverpool, and that, for the purpose of illustration, may be 
treated as the point of destination. Now,, the object of these dif- 
ferentials is to make the cost of transporting this grain from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool the same through all these ports. Perhaps, more 
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accurately speaking, Mr. Blanchard testified that the purpose of 
the differential was to equalize the advantages of transportation 
through these several ports, but inasmuch as in the exportation of 
grain, cost is the principal element^ it conies to substantially the 
same thing. 

Now, if the purpose of the differential is to make the cost of 
exporting through the different ports the same, it is evident that 
in case the cost of carriage from the various domestic ports to the 
foreign port is the same, then the cost of placing the grain on 
shipboard at the domestic ports should also be the same, but that 
any difference in the expense of ocean carriage should be equal- 
ized by a corresponding difference in the cost of inland carriage. 
Assuming that the cost of ocean carriage from Baltimore to 
Liverpool is 3 cents per hundred more than from New York, 
then the inland rail rate from Chicago to Baltimore must be 3 
cents per hundred less, so that the total rate may be the same. 
This, Mr. Blanchard says, is the theory upon which the differ- 
entials are determined. There are certain minor considerations, 
but, broadly speaking, the differential is supposed to correspond 
with and make good a difference in the ocean freight rate. In 
order to defermine whether the present differentials are consistent 
with that theory it is only necessary to inquire whether the 
existing difference in ocean rates corresponds to the established 
differential. 

It will be seen by referring to the findings of fact that grain is 
carried either in full cargo shipments or at berth rates. It will 
be further seen that the full cargo rate is the same from each one 
of these three ports. There are certain minor differences in 
favor of New York and certain minor differences in favor of Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia; but taken altogether, we are satisfied 
that practically there is no difference in the expense of the ocean 
carriage of grain in full cargo lots from New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

With berth rate business this is different, and New York enjoys 
very important advantages over either Baltimore or Philadelphia. 
In the first place the lines of steamship from that port reach 
more grain markets than can be reached from either Baltimore or 
Philadelphia. Then, the lines to all the principal grain markets 
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are much more numerous and the sailings very much more fre- 
quent. All this gives the port of New York, in berth rate 
business of all kinds, a great advantage over either of her com- 
petitors in this proceeding, and we have found that this difference 
amounts to about 2 cents per hundred pounds as to both Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. From this alone it would follow — assum- 
ing this to be the only question involved in the establishment 
of the differential — that there ought to be no differential upon 
full cargo business, and that the present differential is substan- 
tially right as to berth rate business. But there is no way in 
which full cargo grain can be distinguished in the matter of 
the freight rate from berth rate grain, and it is necessary to find 
some figure which will properly adjust the two. The articles 
involved in this proceeding are provisions, grain and flour. Pro- 
visions and flour are entirely shipped upon the berth rate. 
Wheat, except in exceptional cases, is exported by berth rate. 
Com more frequently goes by full cargo shipments. An idea of 
the relative amount of grain shipped by berth rate and full cargo 
can be obtained from Tables 4 and 5.^ 

The berth rate is very much less stable than the full cargo rate 
and, as a rule, lower than the fuU cargo rate. As a result, little 
or no full cai^ business can be done until the berth space has been 
exhausted. As was well said by counsel for one of the inter- 
venors, a full cargo business is only possible when the berth 
business has come to the point of saturation. It follows, there- 
fore, that in years when grain exports are light the fuU cargo 
business is small, while in years when exports are heavy that 
business is larger; and from this it further follows, inasmuch as 
the full cargo business can be done more advantageously at Balti- 
more and Philadelphia than at New York, that in years of large 
grain exports Philadelphia and Baltimore ought to obtain much 
more of this export traffic than they do in years when the total 
amount of exports is small. This rule is not an invariable one, 
however, since other traffic conditions may make the supply of 
berth space larger in years of large exports than in years of small 
exports. 

3 Table numbers appearing in tbis decision have reference to tables 
filed with the Commission but which are not here reproduced. 
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It should be observed further that any finding of fact as to the 
relative berth rates from these three ports for any one year or 
for any succession of years, especially for a series of years in the 
past, must be extremely unsatisfactory. The rate which is quoted 
and the rate paid for actual engagements are not by any means 
the same, so that it cannot be stated within the limits of perhaps 
a cent per hundred what the relative berth rates from New York, 
Philadelphia* and Baltimore are. 

It will be seen, therefore, that any attempt to determine ex- 
''ctly the relative cost of ocedh carriage from New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore of the commodities embraced in this pro- 
ceeding is, for the reasons above stated, impossible. It is possible 
to give the relative cost in the case of full cargo shipments. It 
is possible to give, within reasonable limits, the relative berth 
rates ; but to combine the two and to say what will for a series 
of years be the difference in the cost of carrying flour, grain and 
provisions, and to make that the basis of a differential which will 
be strictly fair, is out of the question. 

Assuming that the differential is intended solely to equalize 
the difference in ocean rates, we should be of the impression that 
there is no ground for a different differential at Baltimore than 
at Philadelphia, for we do not find that the cost of ocean car- 
riage from those ports differs materially, and we should be of the 
further impression that the present Philadelphia differential just 
about equaled the difference in berth rates and would be some- 
what too high as applied to both berth and cargo business. It 
should be observed, however, that New York enjoys certain ad- 
vantages in reference to its berth business in addition to the 
mere difference in rate. Many ports can be reached in this way 
from New York which are not accessible at all from the out- 
ports. The sailings from New York are much more frequent 
than from the outports, so that it is possible to deliver small 
quantities of grain more frequently from that port than from 
the outports and to sell in many localities which cannot be reached 
from the outports at all. Just what the measure of advantage 
to New York in the fraction of a cent per hundred pounds on 
all the grain exported is, cannot be even intelligently surmised. 

Taking this whole situation together, we do not think it could 
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be fairljr determined in advance what differential would be re- 
quired to offset the advantages of New York over its rivals in 
the matter of ocean facilities. About all that can be done is to 
determine within probable limits what that differential should be 
and then decide from an observance of the actual operation of 
the differential whether its effect is a fair one. 

These differentials were established in 1877, and re-established, 
and approved by the Advisory Commission, in 1882. The com- 
plainants insist that assuming them to have been perfectly fair 
upon either of the above mentioned dates, they have, owing to 
changed conditions, become grossly unfair at the present time. 

Since the differentials are arbitrary, the rates differ by so 
many cents no matter what the New York rate may be. An ex- 
amination of Table No. 22 shows that in 1878, that being the year 
after the present differentials were fixed upon, the rate on corn 
from Chicago to New York was about 30 cents per hundred 
pounds. This would make the Baltimore rate 27 cents, or 90 per 
cent of the New York rate. In 1882 the New York rate had 
fallen to 23 cents; and the Baltimore rate would be 20 cents, or 
about 87 per cent of the New York rate. In 1896 the New York 
rate was 18.5, and the Baltimore rate 15.5, or 84 per cent of the 
New York rate. In other words, the gradual lowering of rates 
since these differentials were established has operated to make the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia rates relatively less in comparison 
with the New York rate than they were in 1878 or 1882. If the 
purpose be to establish a fixed relation between these rates and 
that relation was correct then, it is wrong now. 

So, too, in the matter of ocean rates. It seems to be pretty 
well established that the agreement of April 5, 1877, fixed the 
differentials at the present figure for the purpose of equalizing the 
difference in the cost of ocean transportation. The Advisory Com- 
mission in 1882 found a difference in the cost of such transporta- 
tion which approximately equaled the amount of the differentials. 
The testimony before ua shows that this difference in the cost of 
ocean transportation has been gradually growing less since 1882. 
While no change has taken place in reference to full cargo ship- 
ments, the difference in berth rates in favor of New York is less 
now than it was then, so that if the differential is to be deter- 
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mined upon that basis it would seem that, if right then, it is 
wrong now. 

Again, a given differential has more effect now than when 
these were fixed. The price of grain in 1882 was more than 
in 1896. Com sold in 1882 upon the Chicago market for about 
62 cents as against 25 cents in 1896. It appeared in testi- 
mony that at the present time a difference in the total expense 
of exporting com of % cent a bushel was sufficient to divert it 
from one port to the other, but it was said that in 1882 this would 
not have been so, since competition in this business had increased 
and the margin upon which the business was done had grown 
smaller so that % cent a bushel had become a more important 
factor. 

"We think this contention of the complainant is well taken. 
The gradual lowering of rates, the shrinking of values, the in- 
crease of competition, have all operated to make the differentials 
in favor of Baltimore and Philadelphia mean more to-day than 
they did when agreed upon. A difference of 3 cents per 
hundred pounds was more effective in drawing export grain 
traffic through Baltimore in 1896 than in 1882. Just how far 
this makes out that the present differential is unduly preferential 
against New York will be considered farther on. 

The intervenors earnestly insist that the preference granted to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia is justified by the fact that those 
localities are nearer the point from which this traffic originates, 
and that the expense of rendering the service covered by the trans- 
portation rate to Philadelphia and Baltimore is less than at New 
York. For the purpose of determining to what benefit, if any, 
these localities are entitled upon the score of distance, the short 
line to each port must be considered. 

In this case the short line from Chicago to New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore is in all cases by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and is 912 miles to New York, 822 miles to Philadelphia 
and 802 miles to Baltimore. The distance from Chicago to Bal- 
timore is 88 per cent of the distance to New York, and that, when 
these differentials were first adopted in 1877, was almost exactly 
the percentage which the Baltimore rate was of the New York 
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rate. At the present time the Baltimore rate on corn is about 
84 per cent of the New York rate. 

The complainant says that distance should not be considered 
as a justification for these differentials because it is habitually dis- 
regarded by the defendants and it instances the rates which are 
made by the defendants in this very case. Thus, the distance to 
Boston is 1,000 miles while the rate for export is the same as that 
to New York. Newport News is 94 miles farther from Chicago 
than is Baltimore, but it takes the Baltimore rate. Norfolk, Va.^ 
is 72 miles farther from Chicago than is New York, but it takes a 
rate 3 cents lower than New York. Now, the complainant says, 
since these defendants have disregarded the element of distance 
in the making of these very rates complained of they cannot be 
allowed to set it up as a justification in the case of a particular 
one of these rates. 

Distance is frequently disregarded by carriers in the making 
of their rates. The Commission has held that it may be under 
some circumstances properly disregarded to some extent. It has 
been repeatedly said, however, that distance ought, when possible, 
to be regarded, and we have never held that a carrier would be 
compelled to disregard it for the purpose of putting two commu- 
nities upon a commercial equality.^ . . . 

It must be remembered that carriers are allowed a certain lati- 
tude in this respect. They may within certain limits regard or 
disregard distance, as their interest demands. If the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, by reason of competitive conditions saw 
fit to make the same rate to New York and Philadelphia, it is 
possible that Philadelphia could not insist that such a disregard 
of distance was unduly preferential, but it is clear to us that if 
the Pennsylvania Company elects to make a lower rate from Chi- 
cago to Philadelphia than to New York, it may show in justifica- 
tion of that rate that traflSc for New York must be hauled 
through and 90 miles beyond Philadelphia. We also think that 
when New York asserts that the differential in favor of Philadel- 
phia unduly prefers that locality, Philadelphia may reply that its 
advantage of distance entitles it to a lower rate. 

« 6 I. C. C. R^., 647 ; 7 I. C. C. Rep., 180. 
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Distance in recognized as an element in determining the 
amount of a rate upon the assumption that it corresponds in a 
degree with the cost of service. It does not, however, necessarily 
follow that the greater cost of service necessarily goes with the 
greater distance. It is certain that the expense of transporting 
grain from Chicago to New York by the Pennsylvania lines is 
more than from Chicago to Philadelphia, for, by those lines, the 
transportation is through Philadelphia; but it is quite possible 
that it might cost less to transport grain from Chicago to New 
York via the New York Central than to Philadelphia, even, by 
the Pennsylvania. Nothing of that has been gone into in this 
case, and we are left to assume that the cost of transportation is 
measured by the distance, for as a general rule, in the absence of 
exceptional conditions, the greater the distance the greater that 
cost 

One subject has, however, been considerably discussed both in 
the testimony and in the argument which bears upon the cost of 
service, and that is the terminal charges and service at the various 
ports. It will be seen by referring to the findings of fact that 
the carrier at Baltimore or Philadelphia ordinarily receives ll^ 
cents per bushel in addition to the rate for performing a some- 
what less service than is performed at New York for the rate. 
The carrier to New York for putting the grain upon a barge and 
towing it to the side of the vessel receives the rate, whatever it 
may be, while the carrier to Baltimore or Philadelphia for a serv- 
ice equivalent to putting the grain upon the barge, without the 
added expense of lighterage, receives the rate and in addition 
1^4 cents per bushel. This I14 cents amounts to more than the 
diflferential at Philadelphia, and, if the cost of lighterage be 
added, to nearly the differential at Baltimore. Apparently this 
has the same bearing upon the questions involved as has the ele- 
ment of distance. 

The defendants do not justify these differentials upon the 
ground either of distance or cost of service. "We do iH>t express 
an opinion that they could be justified to their full extent upon 
either of these grounds. They certainly could not in the case of 
Norfolk and Newport News. But we do think that in this in- 
quiry between the three localities, New York, Philadelphia and 
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Baltimore, in determining whether there is an undue preference, 
the advantage which Philadelphia and Baltimore possess in the 
way of distance should be considered, and that the same is true 
of the additional expense of delivery at New York. 

The Advisory Commission of 1882 was apparently of the 
opinion that the most satisfactory test of these differentials was 
the result of their operation. Such must be the opinion of any- 
one who gives the matter careful attention. The problem is so 
complex, the factors which enter into it are so numerous and so 
impossible of exact estimation, that it is difficult of solution by 
any a priori process. Actual observation of the effect of these 
preferences is the best if not the only means of determining their 
fairness or unfairness. Complainant unhesitatingly accepts this 
test and asserts that from this phase of the case more plainly 
than anywhere else does the justice of its contention appear. 
Indeed it was the very marked falling off in exportations of grain 
through the port of New York which alarmed the complainant 
and led to the prosecution of this proceeding. It is to this aspect 
of the case that the testimony has been largely addressed upon 
both sides. 

In 1882, about 65 per cent of all the exports from the United 
States exported through the Atlantic and Gulf ports passed 
through the port of New York. The same year 80 per cent of 
all the imports into the United States by way of these same ports 
came in at the port of New York. It will be seen, therefore, that 
during that year, being the year when the Advisory Commission 
pronounced upon the reasonableness of these differentials, New 
York practically engrossed the foreign trade of this country. A 
preliminary question is how far is the port of New York ** en- 
titled," or how far can that port expect to continue, to enjoy that 
commercial supremacy. 

Plainly not to the same extent. It would be in accordance 
neither with the theory of our institutions nor with the history of 
the development of our nation to permit any one port upon our 
vast extent of seacoast to monopolize the trade with foreign 
nations. 

Within recent years the United States government has ex- 
pended in improving navigation to and at the port of Philadel- 
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phia about $9,500,000; at Baltimore $3,600,000; at Galveston 
$8,500,000 ; and at New Orleans, or upon the Mississippi River, 
of which New Orleans takes the benefit, about $8,000,000. 
These vast sums have not been appropriated and expended cer- 
tainly upon the theory that it was desirable for the foreign trade 
of this country to flow through the port of New York alone. 
Rather does this recognize it as the policy of our government 
that its foreign commerce should be distributed between various 
ports. 

Such is also the inevitable tendency of the development of our 
country. Hitherto that development has gone on in such a way 
that New York has been enabled to seize more of our export and 
import trade than would naturally belong to it. The lines of 
transportation leading to New York and the pecuniary interests 
concentrated at that point have been so strong as to divert both 
export and import traffic to that port which might naturally go 
to some other port. These same influences will unquestionably 
continue to have the same effect in the future, but not to the 
same extent. Other strong influences are beginning to operate 
in favor of other ports. 

The distance from Chicago to New York is about the same as 
to New Orleans, and the water communication between Chicago 
and New York will, during certain seasons of the year at least, 
give New York an advantage as to traffic which fairly originates 
at Chicago. But a glance at the map of the United States shows 
that the grain-producing territory, much of it, lies between New 
Orleans upon the south and Chicago upon the north, and is most 
of it nearer New Orleans than New York. When this export com 
moves to Chicago it moves away from New Orleans, or at least 
not towards it ; and the same thing is true of much of the export 
wheat. The distance from Kansas City and St. Louis to New 
Orleans is less than two thirds that to New York. The Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries give access to all this region. 

A year ago the Commission inspected the terminal and harbor 
facilities at New Orleans. Its docks are already extensive and are 
capable of almost unlimited extension. There is no place in 
the United States, with possibly one exception, where grain can 
be transferred from the car to the vessel more cheaply than 
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here. The grade from the grain fields to these elevators is an 
easy one. The corporations which operate the lines of railway 
leading to them are strong and aggressive. They will undoubt- 
edly demand a larger portion of that traffic which is tributary to 
them, and will gradually acquire more and more of it, and this in 
its turn will bring to New Orleans a certain amount of those im- 
portations which now reach New York. The same thing is and 
will be true of Galveston and other ports. New York cannot 
expect, therefore, to occupy the same relative position of suprem- 
acy with reference to our foreign commerce in the future that it 
has in the past. 

This is indicated by actual results up to the present time. In 
1882, of all wheat, corn and oats exported through Atlantic or 
Gulf ports, 51.1 per cent passed through New York and 5.8 per 
cent through the ports of New Orleans, Norfolk, Newport News 
and Galveston ; while in 1896, 26.9 per cent passed through New 
York, and 31.3 per cent through the four ports above named. 
From one half the whole, New York has fallen to one quarter, 
and from practically nothing, these four ports have risen to about 
one-third. 

It would, however, be unfair to the position of the complainant 
to state that it was insisting in this proceeding upon the right of 
New York, as against the whole country, to retain the proportion 
of the export grain traffic which that port has formerly done. In 
1896 of the grain and flour exported through the six Atlantic 
ports, Norfolk had 7.5 per cent and Newport News 10 per cent. 
Until 1890 practically nothing had gone through these ports. Ex- 
port business is done through them now because lines of trans- 
portation have been opened up and strengthened from the West 
to these points and extensive terminal facilities provided. Now it 
does not seem to be the contention of the complainant that a 
portion of the export grain ought not to pass over these lines and 
through these ports; nor is there any claim that these two ports 
should not be allowed the same differential, if any, as Baltimore. 
The complainant insists that each port is entitled to what it can 
fairly obtain, and that these differentials give to the southern 
ports an unfair advantage. The evidence of that is not that Nor- 
folk and Newport News, owing to recently provided facilities, 
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have increased their grain exportations, but that Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore have, under the operation of these differ- 
entials and without the assistance of any new advantageous condi- 
tions, gained as against New York. In other words, the com- 
plainant says that the fair test of these differentials is their 
actual working as observed at these four ports where the condi- 
tions have remained the same, and it is to these ports that they 
direct attention. 

For the purpose of comparison the complainant has selected 
the years 1882, 1895 and 1896. The alleged reason for this is 
that 1882 was the year of the Advisory Commission when the 
present differentials were approved, and 1895 and 1896 the last 
two years next preceding this investigation. 

The last half of Table No. 6 gives the percentages of exports 
of wheat, com and flour, from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News for the years 1873 to 
1896, inclusive. Those percentages for the years in question are 
as follows: 

1882. 1895. 1896. 

Boston 9.6 13.1 12.7 

New York 61.5 47.6 33.7 

Philadelphia 7.5 7. 9.5 

Baltimore 20.7 19.8 26.6 

The complainant says that a comparison of 1882 with 1896 
shows, roughly speaking, that New York has lost one half its ex- 
port business, that Boston has gained one third, Philadelphia one 
fourth, and Baltimore one fourth. While that is the showing 
which results from a comparison of these two years, it is not a 
fair deduction from the table itself. In the first place 1882 is, of 
all the years since 1875, that year in which the percentage of New 
York was the largest, that year in which the percentage of Phila- 
delphia was smaller than it had been for eight years before, and 
smaller than it was again for five years to follow ; the percentage 
of Baltimore smaller than it had been for six years preceding, 
and smaller than it ever has been since, except in the year 1895, 
when it was a trifie lower. 

Excluding from our consideration the year 1896, we observe 
that the percentage of New York in 1895 was larger than it had 
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been in 1894, 1892 or 1890, and but 12 per cent below the aver- 
age from 1873 to 1896; that the percentage of Philadelphia in 
1895 was smaller than it had been in any year since 1875, except 
the years 1888 and 1889, and 36 per cent below the average ; that 
the percentage of Baltimore for that year was smaller than it had 
been since 1875 and about 13 per cent below the average. The 
percentage of Boston was more than it had ever been except in 
the years 1888 and 1884, and about 42 per cent above the average. 

If, therefore, this case had been tried in the spring of 1896 in- 
stead of 1897, the tables being brought down to the close of 1895, 
instead of to the close of 1896, it would hardly be claimed that 
those tables disclosed any undue diversion of traflSc from New 
York to either Philadelphia or Baltimore. Baltimore could have 
with truth asserted that its percentage for that year was smaller 
than it had ever been before and more below the average for the 
last twenty years than that of New York, while Philadelphia 
might well have said that its percentage for 1895 was less than 
one half what it had been in 1878 and 36 per cent below the 
average for the last twenty years. Boston alone would have been 
the gainer, but Boston has never enjoyed a differential. 

But a comparison of the year 1896 with 1895, or indeed 
with almost any previous year, makes an entirely different show- 
ing, and the complainant insists that in this proceeding the results 
for the year 1896 are entitled to more consequence than those of 
any one or indeed all the previous years. 

Its position apparently is that while these differentials nomi- 
nally existed from 1877 down to January 1, 1896, they never were 
actually maintained until the latter date. Of course, the mere 
existence of these differentials, if they were not in fact collected, 
could have no effect to divert trafl5c one way or the other, and if 
we were satisfied that there had been no differentials in effect 
down to January 1, 1896, and that these differentials had gone 
into effect on that date and had since that time been rigorously 
enforced with the result upon the export trafl5c of these various 
I)orts which that year apparently exhibits, it would certainly pre- 
sent a strong case for the complainant. 

We are not, however, as indicated by the findings of fact, sat- 
isfied that this is true. The testimony of the complainant con- 
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dusively shows that rates were not maintained in the year 1896. 
From that testimony it appears that grain could "be purchased at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore at times for more than 3 cents 
per bushel below the price at New York, while at other times the 
price would be practically the same or occasionally in favor of 
New York. Now, the price of grain is determined by the Chi- 
cago market, and the price in these various ports is obtained by 
adding to that price the freight rate. The Baltimore diflferential 
is less than IV^ cents per bushel. It follows, therefore, almost of 
necessity that these fluctuations indicate manipulations in the 
rate. When com is worth the same price in Baltimore and New 
York the presumption is that the differential is not maintained, 
and when corn is worth 3 cents a bushel less in Baltimore than in 
New York the presumption is that a greater difference than the 
differential has been made. In support of its proposition the 
complainant relies mainly upon testimony of Mr. Blanchard, the 
commissioner of the Joint Traffic Association. Mr. Blanchard 
testified that he had been familiar with freight rates since before 
1878 and that in his opinion those in question were better main- 
tained beginning January 1, 1896, when the Joint Traffic Agree- 
ment went into effect, than they had been at any previous period 
except for the year or year and a half following the enactment of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce. This Act went into effect April 
1, 1887, and if we were to give Mr. Blanchard 's testimony its full 
effect it would still remain that rates were as well maintained in 
1887 and the first part of 1888 as they were during the year 1896. 
This being so, and no reason being suggested to the contrary, it is 
fair to assume that the maintenance of the differential would have 
produced the same effect in 1887 and the year following that it 
did in 1896. We should expect to find, therefore, the same re- 
markable falling off at New York and the same increase at Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. But upon turning to complainant's 
Table No. 6 we find that the percentage of New York in 1887 
was 53.9, an actual increase over the preceding year, and just 
about the average from 1873 to 1896 inclusive ; that the percent- 
age of Philadelphia was 10 per cent, an increase over the pre- 
vious year but below the average ; while that of Baltimore was 
23.3 per cent, a falling off as to the previous year. During the 
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year 1888, while the salutary effect of the Interstate Commerce 
Law may be presumed to have still lingered, we find that New 
York had further increased its percentage to 54.2, while Phila- 
delphia had fallen to 6.2, the lowest in her history, and Baltimore 
had risen to 24.5. The effect of enforcing the differential in 1887 
and 1888 was apparently to raise rather than to lower the percent- 
age of New York. We see no reason for giving the year 1896 
any greater prominence than is given to every other year. 

For the purpose of comparing the four ports Table No. 14 is 
perhaps the best. That does not include exportations of flour, 
but it has been already observed that flour and provisions are ex- 
ported entirely by berth rate and an examination of the tables 
covering those articles shows that New York has little if anything 
to gain by an investigation into the movement of these commodi- 
ties. From the nature of the case the differential produces the 
most effect in the movement of grain. This table, therefore, 
which embraces only wheat, com and oats, is as favorable to 
New York as any can be. The years covered are 1878 to 1896, 
inclusive, so that the movement of these articles is exhibited over 
substantially the whole period during which the present differen- 
tials have been in operation. 

An examination of this table shows in the first place that the 
percentages of these four cities vary from year to year, and that 
this variation, so far as can be observed, does not obey any rule 
or law. It might be thought, inasmuch as the differential oper- 
ates especially in the case of full cargoes, and as full cargo ship- 
ments are more numerous when exports are large, that the per- 
centages of New York and Boston would decline and the per- 
centages of Philadelphia and Baltimore would rise in those years 
when the total exports were the largest, and this may be to some 
extent the case ; but it appears that in 1890 and 1891 the total 
volume of exports through these four ports was almost identical 
while the difference in the percentage between New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore was nearly as great as in any other two 
years down to 1896. A study of these fluctuations emphasizes 
what has already been said in the findings of fact, namely, that 
the conditions governing the price of ocean freights and the move- 
ment of this grain are so complex that it is impossible to predict 
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from the knowledge of any one factor, like the quantitjr of the 
exports, what channel they will take. 

It is apparent in the second place that it is altogether unsatis- 
factory to compare any single year with any other year and that 
any deduction from such a comparison is almost certain to be 
misleading. 

Suppose the port of Philadelphia in 1888 had complained that 
the differentials in its favor were not sufficient and had cited in 
illustration the fact that its exports had fallen from 12.04 the pre- 
vious year to 4.42 per cent that year, and that the exports 
from New York had risen from 60.59 to 65.58 per cent its case 
would have been almost as strong as that made by the complain- 
ant, and yet in the year 1890 the percentage of New York had 
fallen to 49.31, while that of Philadelphia had risen to 18.42, and 
that of Baltimore to 26.38. In 1891 New York had again risen 
to 63.75 while Philadelphia had fallen to 9.82 and Baltimore to 
19.65; and in 1892 New York had once more fallen to 48.79, 
while Philadelphia had risen to 19.95 and Baltimore to 24.24. 

A comparison of averages is somewhat more satisfactory. 
Table No. 13 embraces the ports of Portland, Norfolk and Newport 
News in addition to the four under consideration, and states the 
percentage of each to the group for the period of 1878 to 1881 
inclusive, and from 1882 to 1896 inclusive. By reference to this 
it will be seen that the percentage of New York for the first 
period was 51.76 and for the last period 51.16 ; of Philadelphia 
for the first period 15.13 and for the last period 10.76 ; of Balti- 
more for the first period 25.05 and for the last period 23.20. These 
averages do not indicate any falling off in the case of New York 
and do indicate a very large falling off in the case of Philadelphia 
and a slight decrease in the case of Baltimore. 

None of these tables are absolutely correct, nor are they in all 
cases quite consistent with one another. It is also possible to 
marshal these figures in such a way as to point to radically differ- 
ent conclusions. Generally speaking, however, the tables do 
agree in their main features, and the trend of all these statistics is 
to the same conclusion. Taking the whole period together from 
1878 down to the end of the year 1896, it is pretty apparent that 
of these four ports as compared with one another Boston has been 
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a decided gainer, Baltimore has made a small gain, while New 
York and Philadelphia have both lost, and as between these two, 
Philadelphia has been the greater loser. Compared with the 
entire group New York has lost. 

If, instead of considering the entire period, we were to take 
the year 1896 alone, the result would be entirely different, but it 
has been already said that no special prominence can be given to 
that year over any other year, certainly not over the years 1887 
and 1888. One very great embarrassment in disposing of this 
case arises from the feeling that these rates have not been main- 
tained, and that there is no reliable indication in actual practice 
of what the effect of the differentials would be if strictly enforced. 
This is no reason why we should not alter the differential if it was 
found to be wrong, for we must assume that the published rate is 
collected, but when the effect of the differential is relied upon to 
show the wrong, and it is claimed that the differential has been 
enforced in a particular year and has not been enforced in other 
years, that fact must be clearly established. 

The results of the year 1896 show a very unusual percentage 
in favor of Baltimore and a large increase in favor of Philadel- 
phia, and it is our impression that these two ports will perhaps 
obtain in the future rather more than their average for the last 
twenty years. But this impression is based not upon any deduc- 
tion from these tables but upon the further impression that the 
lines leading to Baltimore are in a position to demand more of 
this traffic than they have obtained at least in recent years, and 
that the port of Philadelphia will not, when the improvements in 
the Delaware River give it deep water to the ocean, and perhaps 
ought not to rest content with the small amount of foreign trade 
which it has enjoyed in the past. If these ports gain, it must be 
largely at the expense of New York. 

Now, upon the whole situation, does the complainant make out 
a case t Can it be said that these differentials unduly discriminate 
against the locality of New York? We have stated it as our 
impression that the difference in ocean freight rates at the present 
time was something less than the amount of these differentials, 
and that the gradual change of conditions since 1877 makes the 
differentials of more effect to-day than when they were instituted. 
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These two circumstances would point strongly to the conclusion 
that they ought to be modified. There is, however, one other 
circumstance that should be noticed in this connection. 

These differentials apply upon all classes of freight and ac- 
cordingly upon all commodities. In the very nature of the case 
they cannot be abstractly just, but only fair in the aggregate re- 
sult. Their purpose is to give to each line its fair share of export 
business. Many other commodities are exported besides those 
embraced in this proceeding. In case of grain the freight rate 
is a very large factor in its value, while in case of other exports 
it may be insignificant. A differential which determines the 
route by which grain shall be exported would have no effect 
whatever upon some other article. These higher grade exports 
go almost entirely to the port of New York, from which they 
find quicker service to all parts of the world, and from which 
they can only find communication with many parts of the world. 
Now, if the quantity of these exports, which the differential does 
not divert to Baltimore or Philadelphia, has been increased in 
late years, it is manifest that this offsets to that extent any in- 
creased diversion of grain to the outports. The freight rate 
which these other exports pay is higher, and it is therefore more 
for the interest of the carrier to transport them. The ocean rate 
is also higher, and the advantages to the port of New York in the 
way of attracting shipping are probably greater than arise from 
the exportation of grain. So it is by no means certain that more 
grain ought not to go through the outports to offiset the increased 
exports of other kinds from New York. 

That this may be so is indicated by Table No. 9, which gives 
the total quantity of traflSc forwarded by all lines to these four 
localities for the years 1888 to 1896 inclusive. From this it 
appears that during these eight years the total number of tons 
had increased 42 per cent in the case of Baltimore, 97 per cent in 
the case of Boston, 63 per cent in the case of New York, and but 
2 per cent in the case of Philadelphia. These figures include 
both domestic and foreign traffic and are not therefore of great 
significance as bearing upon this question, but they show that 
trafl5c over the lines leading to New York has, during the last 
eight years, increased more in proportion than that over those 
leading to Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
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Table No. 15 perhaps bears more directly upon this suggestiozL 
This table gives the percentages of the value of aU exports from 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and New- 
port News from 1878 to 1896 inclusive. From this it appears 
that New York exported in 1878, 69.26 per cent as against 60.34 
in 1896 ; Philadelphia 9.42 sa against 7.68 ; and Baltimore 9.63 
as against 11.63; it further appears that the percentage of New 
York in 1892 was but 59.97 while in 1896 it was 60.34. From 
this it seems that New York exported in 1896 almost the same 
proportion in value that it did in 1878, and that its percentage 
that year notwithstanding the very great falling oflf in grain ex- 
portations, was more than it had been in at least one previous 
yesLT and substantially the same as it had been since 1890. 

It seems to be true that New York is in a measure losing its 
export grain business. But does it follow upon the testimony in 
this case that this is due to the operation of these differentials! 

It must be borne in mind that the grain of New York does not 
reach that port from the interior exclusively by raiL The canal 
has brought in the past a very considerable portion of that tra£Sc, 
and it is to this water communication between the West and the 
East that New York has largely owed its predominance in the 
foreign trade. Now, these differentials have nothing to do with 
grain moving by canal. Their purpose is merely to divide fairly 
between the different competing lines the export business which 
moves by rail. If for any reason the canal were to be entirely 
shut up so that no grain could be transported by it, it would by 
no means follow that all the grain which had formerly come to 
New York by canal ought now to come there by rail. Quite the 
contrary. This canal traffic ought now to be distributed in the 
same proportions over the various lines leading to the different 
ports. New York has no vested right in the having of so much 
grain shipped to that port. The canal has been a most important 
element in her commercial supremacy. If that element drops 
out, she must expect to lose that portion of her supremacy which 
was due to it. 

The first half of complainant's Table No. 6 shows the percent- 
age of all wheat, com and flour in bushels transported to the 
six ports in question, from the year 1873 to the year 1896, inclu- 
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sive ; and with reference to New York these percentages are stated 
both by rail and by canal. Thus, in 1877, when these differentials 
were agreed upon, the rail carriers transported to New York 25 
per cent and the canal 26.5 per cent of the entire amount going to 
all the ports, and for the whole series of years the rail lines have 
averaged 32.4 per cent and the canal 19.6 per cent. In the year 
1896 the rail lines carried 30.3 per cent and the canal 6.3 per cent, 
that is, of the great falling off at New York, the bulk of it was 
in canal carriage. If the canal had transported in 1896 the same 
percentage that it did in 1877 the grain exx>orts through New 
York would have been relatively larger that year than the aver- 
age, and if it had transported even the average quantity, they 
would have shown no remarkable falling off. 

As already suggested, these differentials are intended to secure 
to the rail lines a proper distribution of this traffic, and we find 
that under their operation in 1895 those lines carried to New York 
a larger per cent of all the traffic to these six ports than they had 
ever carried save in the year 1891, which was substantially the 
same. Can it be said, therefore, that their operation as applied 
to the traffic which they properly affect, has been unfair in the 
result ? The great supremacy of New York in the past has been 
measurably due to its canal. If it would hold that supremacy in 
the future, it must give attention to that same waterway. The 
testimony of Captain Depuy as to excessive elevator charges upon 
canal grain is not material to this investigation, but it is extremely 
suggestive in connection with the facts above referred to. If the 
canal were to be restored to-day to the same position in this carry- 
ing trade that it has occupied in the twenty years past, the com- 
merce of the port of New York could not suffer. 

The Baltimore differential presents the most difficult question. 
To every practical intent the cost of ocean freights from Balti- 
more is no greater than from Philadelphia ; nor did it appear that 
Philadelphia afforded other advantages over Baltimore in the 
transaction of this export business. What ground is there thea 
for a distinction between those two ports? 

The representatives of Baltimore strenuously insisted that the 
proximity of that port to the com area was such that, by reason 
of the greater advantage in the way of distance, it was entitled to 
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more of this business. An examination of Table No. 14 shows 
that in recent years at least the percentage of com exports through 
Baltimore has been larger than of wheat. The great advantage 
of Baltimore in 1896 rested in the very, great increase of corn 
shipments. It is a significant fact that the distance differentials 
which were in force for a short time in 1877 seem to have been 
unsatisfactory to the New York lines, not because the difference 
in the percentage of the distances from Chicago gave to Balti- 
more too great an advantage, but because the distances from 
other points were in favor of that city. The differential which 
Baltimore obtained upon the Chicago rate by the distance differ- 
ential was almost exactly what was obtained under the arbitrary 
differential, but when the distance differential was applied to all 
points from which traffic originated, Baltimore seems to have 
profited to such an extent thereby that this system only remained 
in force for a very few months. This would indicate that pos- 
sibly the traffic does originate at points relatively nearer Balti- 
more than is Chicago. How far this fact may be recognized in 
the present system by which rates from western points are based 
upon a percentage of the New York-Chicago rate, does not ap- 
pear. 

The testimony tended to show that the com exported at Balti- 
more did not come from Chicago, but was intercepted before it 
reached that market. If, in point of fact, Baltimore is in closer 
proximity to the corn fields from which these exports come, and 
if the lines leading to that port have secured recognition of that 
fact in these differentials, we certainly should not disturb them, 
for they are a recognition of an advantage in location to which 
Baltimore is fairly entitled. 

No claim is made as between Baltimore and Philadelphia, that 
the present relation should be disturbed. As between those two 
cities and New York, it might not be altogether easy to say 
whether, on the case presented, the Philadelphia differential 
should be raised or the Baltimore differential lowered. It might 
be that in justice to the city of Philadelphia we ought to make 
that differential more rather than the Baltimore differential less. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that to the solution of this 
question no absolute standard can be applied. In recognizing 
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competitive conditions of this kind the carrier has a certain lati- 
tude within which this Commission cannot interfere. It is only 
when that limit is exceeded and when the action of the carrier 
becomes undue that we can act. In the last utterance of the 
United States Supreme Court on this subject, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. Alabama Midland B. Co.j 168 U. S. 144, 42 
L. ed. 414, it was held that the Alabama Midland Railway might 
charge a higher rate to Montgomery, the more distant point, than 
it charged to Troy, the nearer point. This was upon the ground 
that Montgomery was a railway center and that the competitive 
forces at that point might be recognized in the making of rates. 
Suppose now that the Alabama Midland Railway Company had 
elected to charge the same to Montgomery and to Troy, could the 
locality of Montgomery have insisted, in a proceeding before this 
Commission, that Montgomery was entitled to a better rate than 
Troyf Clearly not. Whether the carrier will or will not meet 
those competitive conditions and to what extent rests primarily 
with it, and its action in that respect is not subject to review by 
this tribunal so long as it is due and reasonable. Whether it is 
due or reasonable is, however, a matter of judicial investigation 
and determination by the Commission and the courts. 

While there is much in the case to induce a different conclu- 
sion, and while we have arrived at this conclusion with a good 
deal of hesitation, we do not think that, upon the present record, 
the carriers have exceeded the limit within which they are free 
to determine for themselves. The principle upon which these 
differentials have been established is legitimate. Looking to the 
basis of the differentials themselves, while there is much to indi- 
cate that they should, perhaps, be somewhat modified, it cannot 
be affirmed with certainty that they are wrong. Considering 
their effect as exhibited through a long series of years, it is impos- 
sible to say that they have exercised any untoward or unnatural 
influence upon traffic. We do not think, therefore, that they 
should be disturbed by us. 

The Act to Regulate Commerce does not aim to fetter competi- 
tion, nor interfere with the natural flow of trade and commerce. 
One cardinal object of that Act was to secure perfect freedom of 
competition among the carriers themselves. It is only when that 
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competition becomes tyrannical, so to speak, when in the com- 
petitive straggle localities, commoditieSy individuals are in danger 
of being crashed that the law steps in. In the very natare of 
things it can seldom happen that the powerful commercial center 
has occasion to invoke the law for protection against its weaker 
rivals. The lines which extend to the port of New York are 
numerous, powerful, and aggressive. It is difficult to believe 
that those lines will ever suffer any great or permanent injury to 
the commerce of that port, when in permitting that they must 
submit to a depletion of their own revenues. It might happen 
that some combination of these lines, for the purpose of pro- 
moting their interests at some other point, would sacrifice the 
port of New York, or that for the purpose of promoting their 
interests as to some other kind of traffic they would sacrifice this 
particular traffic. If anything of that sort were apparent, if there 
seemed to be anything arbitrary, anything unreasonable, any un- 
due preference against this locality or this species of traffic, it 
would be our duty to correct it. But there is nothing of that 
kind and we can do no better than to leave this matter where 
competition has left it 

In coming to this conclusion we have perhaps been somewhat 
influenced by the fact that the consequence of an error in this 
direction is not as serious as one in the other direction might be. 
The pecuniary importance of these differentials to the carriers 
interested has already been suggested. Their importance in the 
distribution of traffic may be even greater. If it were possible 
to abolish them altogether and absolutely enforce the same rate 
to all these ports, it might so deplete the revenues of lines to 
southerly ports as to render practically valueless the outlay 
of enormous sums spent in their development. Upon the other 
hand, if we wrongfully refuse to interfere, it simply follows that 
foreign trade which ought to pass through New York is diverted 
to some rival port. This, considering the manner in which thia 
export grain business is conducted, does not mean the breaking 
down or the building up of any industry. It destroys no capital 
invested, it renders no dock and no ship useless. At the most, it 
simply determines where some new dock shall be built. If this 
were a question of an unreasonable rate, where the thing com- 
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plained of was the exaction of more than a just compensation hy^ 
the carrier, where whatever the carrier gained unjustly was neces- 
sarily paid by the public, the consequences of an error would 
be more evenly balanced. 

Again, if we have made an error, it is in favor of the weak and 
against the strong. New York may have lost somewhat in the 
matter of its foreign commerce, but it is still immeasurably in 
advance of all rivals. As appears from Table No. 19, which is 
brought down to January 1, 1898, in the year 1897 New York 
had 47.43 per cent of all the exports moving out through the 
Atlantic and Qulf ports of the United States and 74.06 per cent 
of the total imports moving in through those same ports. It is 
almost impossible for us to feel that a locality which engrosses 
one half of all the exports and three fourths of all the imports 
upon the Atlantic seaboard can justly complain of any undue 
diversion of its commerce. The population of Greater New 
York is said to be about 3,000,000 ; the population of Philadel- 
phia, distant less than 100 miles, is 1,200,000. In 1897 the 
imports of Philadelphia were about one tenth and the exports 
about one eighth of those at New York. Can it be said that 
Philadelphia is unduly preferred to New York in respect to this 
foreign trade? 

Nothing has been said in the disposition of this case touching 
the ex-lake differentials as such. These apply, it will be remem- 
bered, to traffic originating in the West, brought by water to 
various points upon the southern shore of Lake Erie or corre- 
sponding points and from thence transported by rail to the ports 
in question. The complainant insists that whatever may be said 
of the all-ran differentials these are absolutely indefensible since 
the distances to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York are practi- 
cally the same. 

If the justification for the all-rail differentials were found in 
differences of distance, that would be true. It appears, however, 
that while distance is an element which may be taken into account 
in inquiring whether those differentials are undue and unreason- 
able, it is not the ground upon which they are made. This ex- 
lake traffic originates at the same points with the all-rail traffic 
and is, therefore, properly regarded as competitive. Looking to 
the differential itself, we find that no distinction is made between 
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Baltimore and Philadelphia, thus removing what seemed to be 
the most serious objection to the all-rail differentials. We also 
find that the amount in one hundred pounds is but 1 cent 
against New York. There are in force commodity rates on grain 
by the bushel which, when translated into rates by the hundred 
pounds, amount to about 1^/^ cents per hundred pounds against 
New York, upon wheat, corn and oats. This probably does not 
exceed the difference in cost of ocean carriage. If, therefore, 
our decision in reference to the all-rail differentials is correct, it 
seems to follow all the more that the ex-lake differentials should 
not be disturbed by us. 

Neither have we considered the legality or propriety of the 
Joint TrafiSc Association, for the reason that those questions are 
not involved in this proceeding. If that association is in violation 
of some other statute of the United States, we have nothing to 
do with it. If it is in violation of the fifth section of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce, as a pooling arrangement, then we might 
upon proper proceedings order the carriers to cease and desist 
from further maintaining it. Such is not directly nor indirectly 
the scope of this proceeding. The existence and methods of that 
association could only become relevant in this case with a view 
to finding and enforcing a remedy if one was called for. Since 
we have found no infraction of law, no remedy need be sought, 
and all questions in regard to that association become immaterial. 

In arriving at these conclusions the year 1896 has been treated 
the same as previous years covered by the investigation. If the 
diversion of export grain from the port of New York, which is 
shown to have taken place in that year, should continue in subse- 
quent years, and it should appear with reasonable certainty that 
the published rates had been maintained to all the ports, the 
actual effect of these differentials upon the movement of grain 
could be determined with confidence and a different question 
would be presented, which might merit further consideration, and 
of which the disposition of the present case would not be con- 
trolling. 

The complaint is dismissed without prejudice.* 

4 7 I. a C. Rep., 656-85. 
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In 1905 the Atlantic ports, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, again found themselves in a con- 
troversy over the matter of port differentials. The car- 
riers particularly interested in certain ports supported 
the claims of its commercial center, of course. On volun- 
tary submission of the controversy to the Commission 
by all parties, domestic traffic was excluded from consid- 
eration. The Commission held that the differentials on 
flour should be reduced to 2 cents per 100 pounds at Balti- 
more and 1 cent at Philadelphia, and that the differentials 
on ex-lake grain through certain Erie ports should be re- 
duced to three-tenths of a cent per bushel and be allowed 
both to Baltimore and Philadelphia, and that otherwise 
the port differentials current at that time should remain 
in force. The Conunission overlooked the fact that the 
weight of oats per bushel is approximately one-half that 
of wheat, and in a memorandum attached to the decision 
it was suggested that the differential on oats should be 
reduced. The decision was written by Commissioner 
Prouty, who had rendered the earlier decision quoted 
from above. It is interesting to note that his later de- 
cision was based not on whether the differentials were 
lawful, as in the former case, but whether they were fair 
considering the interests of all parties. With this in 
view the slight modifications of the differentials on grain 
and flour are in keeping with justice and are the changes 
that might have been expected. Commissioner Clements, 
however, dissented on the ground that the Commission 
should not prescribe the differentials but should leave 
that adjustment to competition. The facts and principles 
underlying this controversy are so well set forth that the 
conclusion of Commissioner Prouty is reproduced in full. 
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Conclusions. 

The controvenfy before us relates to what are known as the 
''Port differentials" and is one of long standing. The dispute 
began when rival lines of railway first connected the west with 
the four Atlantic ports involved. It has produced numerous rate 
wars, has been the subject of arbitration, has been considered hy 
this Commission upon complaint of one locality and is now under 
investigation by us again at the general request of the four ports 
especially interested and of many interior shippers. 

The question itself is readily comprehended. That section 
bounded on the east by a line drawn from Pittsburg to Buffalo, 
on the south by the Ohio River, on the west by the Mississippi 
River and on the north by the Great Lakes and a line drawn west 
from Chicago to Dubuque is known as differential territory. 
Rates between points in this territory and New York city are 
based upon the Chicago-New York rate ; that is, the rate between 
any point in this territory and New York is either the same as 
the Chicago rate or a certain percentage of that rate. To other 
points upon the Atlantic seaboard the rate is higher or lower 
than that to New York by a given number of cents per hundred 
pounds. Rates upon all classes and all commodities, with the ex- 
ception of grain and iron articles, are 2 cents lower to Phila- 
delphia and 3 cents lower to Baltimore than to New York. To 
Boston rates are the same as to New York on export traffic while 
on domestic traffic they are higher by arbitrary amounts ranging 
from 7 cents per hundred pounds on first class to 2 cents on 
sixth class and most, if not all, commodities. These arbitrary 
differences above or below the New York rate are termed in this 
proceeding differentials. No question is made as to the pro- 
priety of these differentials on domestic traffic but it is insisted 
that they should not be allowed on export business. 

It should be observed that while these differentials apply in 
theory only to traffic from differential territory they in fact ap- 
ply to all traffic which passes through this territory. A glance 
at the railroad map of the country shows that this includes 
virtually all traffic which, originating west of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burg, passes out through the Atlantic ports north of Norfolk; 
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and it will further be seen by reference to the tables given in the 
findings of fact that this embraces a very considerable part of 
the rail movement by which our entire exports reach the sea^ 
board. 

When the Commission examined this subject in the Produce 
Exchange Case, 7 I. C. C. Rep. 612, its only function was to de- 
termine whether the Act to Regulate Commerce had been vio- 
lated. Our relation to the subject to-day is a broader one, 
certainly if we comply with the request of the petitioners at 
whose instigation this proceeding was instituted. We are to say, 
not whether these differentials are lawful merely, but whether 
on the whole, considering the interests of all parties, they are fair. 
Counsel for the city of New York in commenting upon this re- 
marked that this controvert might, therefore, for the first time 
be settled upon correct fundamental principles. We have en- 
deavored to find some fundamental principle by the application 
of which this dispute might be laid at rest, but entirely without 
success. It is said that a fair differential is one which would 
give to these several ports the trafiSc to which they are entitled. 
It is also said that these several ports are entitled to what of 
this traffic they can obtain under a fair differential. New York 
urges that its facilities upon the ocean must not be interfered 
with, while Baltimore and Philadelphia assert with equal positive- 
ness that they must not be deprived of their advantages upon the 
land. While there is no fundamental principle, however, which 
can be applied there are certain fundamental considerations 
which should be kept in mind. 

If it can be properly done, these ports should all be kept 
open for the transaction of this export buJness upon such terms 
that each one may fairly compete for it. No marked advantage 
should be given, certainly not by the creation of artificial condi- 
tions, to any one port over the other. The ideal condition would 
be the establishment of such rates that enterprise at either port in 
the way of improvement in service or facilities might be rewarded 
by increased business and that there might exist that healthy 
struggle of locality against locality which is the best security for 
proper commercial development. This is justly demanded by the 
interests of the communities involved. 
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In disposing of this question the interests of the camera 
which serve these communities should be none the less kept in 
view. If, again, it can be properly done, these rates should be so 
adjusted that this competitive traffic will be fairly distributed 
between the different lines of railway which serve these ports. 
Each one of these four cities is reached by two or more great 
railway systems. The prosperity of these cities and systems 
cannot be separated. The ability of a railroad to adequately dis- 
charge its duty for a reasonable charge depends upon the busi- 
ness which it can obtain, and no one of these systems should be 
deprived of its fair portion of this enormous export traffic. The 
purpose of these differentials from the first has been to dis- 
tribute this business between the different carriers and we said 
in our former report that this was not improper unless the means 
used were improper. 

It should be noted that this discussion is confined entirely to 
the four ports, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
While others are directly affected by these differentials they have 
not been represented upon this hearing and are not considered 
except in so far as it may be necessary to keep in mind the 
effect of our conclusions here upon conditions elsewhere. 

No fact has been more persistently urged upon our attention 
than the location of Baltimore and Philadelphia, as compared 
with New York and Boston in point of distance. Baltimore is 
111 miles and Philadelphia 90 miles nearer than New York to 
Chicago. The greater part of the traffic to which these differ- 
entials apply does not originate at Chicago, but we have seen 
that Chicago may be taken as a representative point of origin 
without injustice to New York. This difference in distance, if 
there were no competitive conditions, would justify a lower rate 
to Philadelphia and a still lower rate to Baltimore. 

These differentials have undoubtedly been established in the 
past with a view almost entirely to their infiuence upon the move- 
ment of export business. It is, however, of importance that 
rates between these cities and the West should be fairly adjusted 
with respect to domestic traffic. If the supplies with which the 
artisans of Baltimore work and upon which the population of 
Baltimore lives are transported for a less cost from the West to 
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Baltimore while the products of its factories are sent back at a 
less cost to be consumed in the West, this would be an important 
element making for the prosperity of that locality as compared 
with other localities where the cost of transportation was more. 
Now if there had been no export business in the past, if these 
domestic rates had been adjusted solely with a view to what was 
right between the communities, it is altogether probable that the 
differentials in favor of Baltimore and Philadelphia would have 
been even greater than they are to-day. When the diflferential 
on grain was reduced in 1899 and again when that on iron 
articles was halved in 1904, the former differences on domestic 
rates were left in effect. There can be little doubt, and we have 
so stated in the findings of fact, that a fair recognition of the 
advantage of these two southern ports in the matter of distance 
would entitle them to as great a differential as three cents to 
Baltimore and two cents to Philadelphia. 

It should be further noticed that not only have these com- 
munities, when considered as points of final destination, a right 
to a lower rate than New York on traffic from this territory, but 
the carriers which transport that traffic may properly exact from 
shippers to New York a higher rate, if they see fit. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is the short line to New York. Traffic over that 
line for New York passes through Philadelphia and 90 miles 
beyond. The expenses of delivery at New York are materially 
more than in Philadelphia. There is no just principle which 
would compel this company against its will to apply at New 
York the same rate as at Philadelphia when the cost of rendering 
that service is distinctly greater. It might as a matter of com- 
petition see fit to do so, but it could not with justice be com- 
pelled to. 

If these differentials fairly recognize the advantages of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, upon what theory can they be reduced or 
abolished? It is said that these cities labor under certain dis- 
advantages in the way of water transportation as compared with 
New York and Boston. Now, what can be more just than to 
give to each port the inland rate to which its location entitles it 
and to let it obtain such portion of this export traffic as its ocean 
facilities can win for itf Does not this award to each locality 
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the exact benefit of its location and is not any other rule to an 
extent unjust f 

The answer is found in the fact that this traffic does not stop 
at the seaboard but is carried to foreign destinations. The port 
of export is but a single station as it were upon the through line. 

This traffic in point of fact originates at a great number of 
interior points and reaches numerous foreign destinations, but 
we may assume for the purpose of illustration that it all comes 
from Chicago and all goes to Liverpool. It is apparent that it 
may be transported between these points by any of the four ports 
in question. The distance by rail is somewhat shorter to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia than to Boston and New York. Upon 
the other hand the water distance is somewhat less from Boston 
and New York than from Philadelphia and Baltimore. The 
entire through distance does not greatly vary. In other words 
this traffic is fairly competitive and rates ought, therefore, to be 
so adjusted that rival routes can fairly compete for it 

Apply for a moment the rule suggested by Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia to the movement of this traffic. The domestic rate to 
Baltimore is three cents lower and to Philadelphia two cents 
lower than to New York. The domestic rate to Boston is two 
cents higher than to New York upon low grade freight and con- 
siderably more upon the higher classes. Now, what would be the 
result if carriers were compelled to charge their domestic rates 
upon export traffic ? Plainly it would shut up the port of Boston. 
This fact has been obvious from the first, and it has always been 
conceded that export rail rates to Boston might be lower than 
domestic rates and not higher than export rates to New York. 
This was so specified in the agreement of 1877. It was rec- 
ognized as necessary by the award of the Advisory Commis- 
sion. It has been formally approved in two instances by this 
Commission ; In the Matter of the Export Trade of Boston, 1 I. 
C. C. Rep. 24, 1 Inters. Com. Rep. 25; Kemble v. Boston A 
Albany Railroad Compawy, 8 I. C. C. Rep. 110. Nothing can 
be more certain than that these inland rates upon export traffic 
should be treated as a part of the entire through rate. 

The real question is on what basis shall rates be equalized 
through the various ports. New York and Boston insist that 
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the through rates should be made the same in amount by aU the 
ports. The through rate is made by adding together the inland 
rail rate from the interior to the port of export and the water 
rate from the port of export to the foreign destination. These 
localities contend that if the water rate from a given port is 
higher the rail rate to that port may be correspondingly lower, 
but only sufficiently lower to make the through rate the same. 
They further contend that water rates are in fact substantially 
the same from Baltimore and Philadelphia as from Boston and 
New York, and that, therefore, the inland rail rates to those 
ports should also be the same. Baltimore and Philadelphia urge 
that there are certain advantages at New York and Boston in 
the water route which upon the same through rate would attract 
traffic to those ports at their expense, and they urge that these 
advantages shall also be equalized so that not the through rate 
but the advantages of transportation through the several ports 
shall be made equal. 

The purpose is to permit these carriers and the ports which 
they serve to compete for this traffic. The rates are to be so ad- 
justed that there can be fair competition for this business via all 
the ports, so that no one shall possess a distinct advantage over 
the other. To accomplish this result Boston is allowed to charge 
a lower export rate than its domestic rate. New York is also per- 
mitted in some instances to apply a lower differential to export 
than is fixed for domestic traffic. Now, when New York is al- 
lowed to reduce this differential on export traffic there is taken 
away from Baltimore a part of its natural advantages for the 
benefit of New York in order that New York may compete for 
this traffic. But just as Baltimore has an advantage in distance, 
so New York has certain advantages in ocean facilities. If now 
Baltimore is required to sacrifice its superiority upon the land 
for the benefit of New York why should not New York be re- 
quired to give up some portion of its superiority on the water for 
the benefit of Baltimore T 

We do not wish to be understood as saying that this principle 
should be extended to the making of rail rates between com- 
peting lines. It may be that in such case the rate by every line 
should be the same and that each line should sustain whatever 
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disability it has. If in this case it were possible to definitely 
establish the same through rate by all these ports, if it ever had 
been possible to do so, the advisability of such an adjustment 
would deserve serious consideration. It is, however, impossible 
to apply that rule in fact. The ocean rate from every port is 
continually fluctuating and is seldom the same for two days in 
succession. It even varies from hour to hour. The rate may be 
higher from Baltimore to-day and from New York to-morrow. 
It cannot, therefore, be determined what inland differential 
would produce equal rates through all the ports. 

It would be impossible to make the same rate through all these 
ports unless some system like that applied by southern lines to 
the exportation of cotton were adopted. Under that system 
there is a published inland rate to the several ports, but that 
rate is seldom observed. The ocean rate from the various ports 
is ascertained. To this rate is added the published inland rate 
from a given point to the various ports and the rate is said to 
*'make" by that port which has the lowest combination. Any 
carrier is now at liberty to apply this combination through any 
other port, paying whatever it may find necessary for ocean 
transportation from that port and retaining the balance of the 
quoted rate for its own service. In this way, rates are in theory 
the same via all the ports. 

No such system could be applied to this traflSc through the 
ports in question without dire confusion. Under it there can be 
no such publication of the rate as is required by the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce. There can be no maintenance of a fixed inland 
rate. The traffic must in all cases be moved upon a through bill 
of lading and the destination must be known when the rate is 
quoted and the traffic billed. In actual practice grain moves to 
the seaboard for export before it has been sold abroad, and it was 
stated upon this hearing that the same was true of flour. There 
is no suggestion that such a system could or would be adopted, 
and without it an equal through rate is impossible until ocean 
rates are named and maintained in the same wa^r that inland 
rail rates are. 

While, however, it would be impossible to secure by the appli- 
cation of any inland differential the same rate through all the 
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ports it would be possible to say with eonfldence that if this were 
the proper basis of makiiig the differential the present differ- 
entials are too high, for they undoubtedly exceed the difference 
in ocean rates. In our opinion they always have from the very 
first. While the Thurman Commission reported that rates from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore were higher than from New York 
by an amount substantially equaling the differentials, Mr. Fink, 
a much closer observer, with much better means of information^ 
stated in his report of 1881 that the difference in ocean rates was 
only about one-half the differential from Philadelphia, and 
something more than one cent less than the differential from 
Baltimore. This Commission found upon the former hearing 
that the difference in ocean rates did not equal the differentials. 
We have now expressed the belief in our findings of fact that for 
the last seven years the difference in ocean rates has been ma- 
terially less than the differentials. During all this time the 
inland differential has been in effect and for the last two or three 
years it has been strictly observed. It must follow, therefore, 
that the rate through Baltimore and Philadelphia has been dis- 
tinctly lower than the rate through New York. 

During all this time the ocean rate has been the result for the 
most part of free competition. Ships from Baltimore have ob- 
tained the highest rate possible. If inland differentials were 
made the same now to all these ports what must happen 1 Clearly 
the ocean rate must be lower from Baltimore and Philadelphia 
than from New York, for the through rate must be lower. There 
is no reason to suppose that an equal rate would take traffic in 
the future which has only moved on a lower rate in the past. 
The real question is, therefore, whether ships would continue to 
come to Baltimore and Philadelphia if they were obliged to accept 
lower rates from those ports than obtained from New York. 

It is not to be supposed that every ship would leave Baltimore 
and Philadelphia at once, nor that every ship would ever forsake 
those ports. But vessels are not like railways ; they can be taken 
to the best market. It fairly appears that in order to attract 
shipping, the ocean rate must be somewhat higher from Balti- 
more and Philadelphia than from Boston and New York. The 
reasons for this have been stated in our findings of fact and need 
not be repeated. 
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It has been said that equal rates through all the ports haye 
never prevailed. To this the operation of the Tninimum freight 
agreement affords a brief exception. From January 1, 1902, 
until May 26, of the same year, rates from all the ports to Qreat 
Britain were the same, so that the through rate was lower via 
Baltimore and Philadelphia by the full amount of the 'differ- 
ential. On May 26, ocean rates from these ports were advanced 
by the amount of the differentials, thus making the through rate 
from the interior point to the foreign port the same, and this 
continued in effect for a few weeks. At the expiration of that 
time a readjustment of ocean rates was made so that the through 
rates via Baltimore and Philadelphia were lower than through 
the ports of New York and Boston by about one-half the differ- 
ential, differing somewhat with different commodities. So far 
as this experience proves anjrthing, it seems to show that while 
rates were lower through Baltimore and Philadelphia by the 
full amount of the differentials, traflSc was unduly diverted from 
Boston and New York and that when the through rate was made 
the same via all the ports there was an undue diversion to New 
York. 

In view of the fact that Baltimore and Philadelphia have 
natural advantages in location, that Boston and New York have 
certain natural advantages in the way of ocean facilities, that it 
is impossible to make and maintain the same rate through all 
the ports, we think the true inquiry in adjusting this differential 
is, what will equalize the advantages of transportation through 
these various ports. What part of the advantage which Balti- 
more and Philadelphia enjoy on the score of the inland haul 
shall they be allowed to retain to compensate them for their dis- 
advantage in the water haul? 

The most important factor in determining the route is un- 
doubtedly the rate. It was said in testimony upon the former 
investigation and has been repeated in this that a difference of 
from one-fourth to one-eighth of a cent a bushel will determine 
the port by which grain shall be exported. Other traffic is not 
equally sensitive, but it must follow with respect to this low 
grade freight that the through rate by all lines should be sub- 
stantially the same. There are, however, other considerations. 
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The item of insurance, quicker and more reliable service, more 
frequent sailings, the ability to reach a greater number of ports, 
superior banking facilities and better storage facilities all influ- 
ence the movement of this traffic and in all these respects New 
York is superior to its competitors. The elements which enter 
into the problem are so various and so complex that it is mani- 
festly impossible by any a priori process of reasoning to deter- 
mine what inland differential will equalize all these advantages 
and disadvantages. This was the conclusion of Mr. Fink, of 
the Advisory Commission, and of this Commission upon the 
former investigation. It is our conclusion now. The best that 
can be done is to examine the effect of these differentials. They 
have been in operation for almost thirty years. They have not 
been during a large portion of that time strictly observed, dur- 
ing some portions of it probably not much observed; but there 
has been running through the whole period what amounts to an 
average observance, and for the last two or three years they have 
been well maintained. What does the result fairly show f Does 
this competitive traffic move through these ports freely or do 
these differentials give to Baltimore and Philadelphia a distinct 
and unfair advantage over New York and Boston 1 

In the examination of the statistics showing this movement, 
certain things should be kept in mind. 

The total amount exported through these ports must decrease 
as compared with the total exports of the whole country. A 
glance at the map of the United States will show that the points 
at which these exports originate are much nearer the Gulf than 
the Atlantic ports. In the early days of this business the South 
was prostrate from the effects of the Civil War. It had no 
railroads worth the name. Today many lines of railway con- 
nect the grain fields and packing houses of the West with Galves- 
ton and New Orleans and the gradients and cost of operation 
upon those lines are such that traffic can be transported almost 
as cheaply per mile as to the Atlantic seaboard. These railroads 
are bound to carry a large part of this traffic to the Gulf. An 
examination of Table No. 3 shows the extent to which our grain 
and flour exports are being diverted from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Gulf ports. Again within a comparatively few years 
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Norfolk and Newport News have become important ports of 
export. Strong lines of railway have reached deep water at 
these points, have provided extensive facilities for the handling 
of this business, and will certainly insist upon a portion of it. 

The history of the Erie Canal has an important bearing npoD 
this question. In the early days of the export grain movement 
the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal formed the cheapest avenue 
of transportation to the seaboard. At one time more than half 
the grain which reached the city of New York came by canal. 
It was that which gave New York its prominence as a grain 
exporting port Today the canal has almost ceased to be a factor 
in this situation and the effect of this upon the exports of that 
port must not be overlooked. As we suggested in the former 
case, New York has no vested right to the handling of this grain. 
The railroads which serve New York can no more claim to carry 
the grain which formerly went by canal than those leading to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. With the dropping out of the 
canal there disappeared a factor which made powerfully for the 
port of New York. When the improvements to the Erie Canal 
which are contemplated are completed so that that water-way 
becomes once more an actual carrier of trafi5c, the effect will 
undoubtedly be to greatly increase the exports of grain and flour 
from that x>ort in comparison with the other three ports involved 
in this hearing. 

No comparison by single years is of much value. The causes 
which operate to induce a considerable movement of grain 
through one port and not through another are so various that 
no inference can be safely drawn from the history of a single 
season. The failure of a crop in a particular locality ; the pres- 
ence of large quantities of other freight at a particular port may 
have this effect. The last year upon which we had the statistics 
on the former hearing was 1896. New York stood aghast at the 
falling off in its exports of grain for that season. The differen- 
tial continued the same through 1897 and 1898, and yet we find 
that the percentage of New York had returned by the latter year 
to substantially its normal figure. Counsel for New York stated 
that the effect of the ex-lake differential was especially notice- 
able and yet it will be seen upon referring to Table No. 9 that in 
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1897 when the differential of one cent a bushel established by the 
Joint Traffic Association was in effect, Philadelphia obtained 
but 11 per cent of the ex-lake grain, being the smallest with the 
exception of 1895 for the twelve years given in that Table. 

An examination of these statistics seems to show that, begin- 
ning with the year 1878, the first full year after these differ- 
entials had been established by the agreement of 1877, and com- 
ing down to the year 1894, New York has sensibly declined in 
comparison with the four ports considered as a whole, and that 
each of the other three ports has somewhat increased in com- 
parison with New York. Boston at first gained, but for the 
last eight years has lost; Philadelphia at first lost and latterly 
has gained ; Baltimore has fluctuated at different times, but on 
the whole is a substantial gainer. The decline of New York is, 
however, largely associated with the falling off in its canal 
traffic; thus, in the year 1878 the total number of bushels of 
wheat, corn, and flour, in bushels, exported through New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and Newport News, 
was, according to a table quoted in the brief of New York, 
175,000,000, in round numbers. Of this New York exported 
54.1 per cent ; Boston, 6.8 per cent ; Philadelphia, 16.7 per cent ; 
Baltimore, 22.3 per cent; Norfolk and Newport News, nothing. 
In the year 1903 the exports through the same ports were 
135,000,000 bushels; of which New York had 37.5 per cent; 
Boston, 9.6 per cent; Philadelphia, 17.4 per cent; Baltimore, 
28.1 per cent; Norfolk, 1.1 per cent; and Newport News, 6.3 
per cent. In 1878 the canal brought to New York 64,000,000 
bushels, while in 1903 it brought only 13,000,000 bushels. New 
York is still well in advance of any other one port. In the year 
1903 it exi)orted 44.4 per cent of the grain, 38.2 per cent of the 
flour, and 62.7 per cent of the provisions passing out through 
the four ports. It should be remembered that the effect of these 
differentials is confined to low-grade traffic; practically aU of 
the higher classes of freight still move out through New York. 
It was said with truth upon the argument that the value of the 
exports and imports passing through a particular port has little 
weight as showing the amount of the traffic ; yet it is somewhat 
significant that of all exports passing out through these four 
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ports in 1893, New York exported in value 67 per cent, and 
that of the imports flowing in through these four ports New 
York had in value, that same year, 78 per cent; of the whole 
United States, 60.3 per cent. It can hardly be said that there 
is any such marked diversion of traffic from the port of New 
York as would warrant the interference of (Jovemment to pre- 
vent it. 

While holding in the former case that there was no such arbi- 
trary interference with the movement of this traffic upon the part 
of the carriers as would constitute a violation of the Act to Reg- 
ulate Commerce, the Commission did feel that the differentials 
upon grain were probably too large. This mainly arose from 
the fact that from various causes set forth in that report a differ- 
ential of three cents was much more potential in sending traffic 
through the port of Baltimore in 1897 than it had been in 1877 
or in 1882. Had we been acting in that case in the capacity 
of an Advisory Commission, we should probably have recom- 
mended the reduction of those differentials. They were in fact 
reduced one-half by the voluntary action of the carriers in 1899, 
and we are satisfied that the differentials of one cent and one and 
one-half cents, which were then established and which are still 
in effect, are sufficiently large. We feel now that perhaps the 
differentials on flour should be somewhat modified. That com- 
modity moves to the seaboard under substantially the same con- 
ditions and at practically the same cost as grain ; but is probably 
somewhat less influenced by the ocean rate than grain. About 
the only thing which is made reasonably certain by the statistical 
tables offered in evidence is that Boston has distinctly lost and 
that Baltimore and especially Philadelphia have distinctly 
gained in exports of flour. We are inclined to think that this 
differential should be made two cents at Baltimore and one cent 
at Philadelphia. We have no knowledge whatever as to the 
movement of iron and steel articles, in case of which these differ- 
entials were reduced in 1904, and can, therefore, express ncy 
opinion as to their propriety. 

Boston insists that if Philadelphia and Baltimore are entitled 
to a differential against New York it is, for the same reasons, 
entitled to some consideration. We found on the former hear- 
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ing that ocean rates from Boston had been lower than from New 
York, and since the inland rate has always been the same, this 
must indicate that the total through rate by the port of Boston, 
as well as by Baltimore and Philadelphia, must be lower than 
through New York. It appears from the evidence in this case 
that at the present time ocean rates are substantially the same 
from both these ports. It is, therefore, possible that in the 
future it may become evident that Boston cannot fairly compete 
for this trafSc upon the present basis; but we do not feel that 
the record before us would justify that inference today. We 
desire to call especial attention to the fact that these differentials 
have not been fuUy observed for a sufficient length of time to 
indicate exactly what their effect may be when strictly main- 
tained through a series of years. 

The immediate cause of this investigation was the controversy 
over the differential on ex-lake grain. That question was inci- 
dentally referred to in the former case, but not much considered. 
It was there said that this grain originated at the same point, 
whether it reached the port of export by the all-rail or the lake- 
and-rail route, and that since the purpose of the differential was 
to distribute the traffic between the different ports, the same 
reason which justified a differential in one case would apply in 
the other. It would follow from this reasoning, that the differ- 
ential in both cases ought to be the same. 

Further reflection leads to the conclusion that the position 
taken in that opinion is not altogether tenable. The origin of 
the grain is the same in both cases and the traffic is therefore 
strictly competitive. It should not be regarded as originating 
at Buffalo since it is only there temporarily in transit ; but there 
is another feature of the case which deserves attention. 

Distance is important as already observed only in so far as it 
affords a measure of the cost of transportation. One point may 
be nearer another in miles, but more distant in cost of carriage. 
Now, the cheapest route by which this grain can reach the sea- 
board from its point of origin in many cases is by rail to Chi- 
cago, by water from Chicago to Buffalo and by rail from Buffalo 
to the port of export ; and this is so if we entirely disregard the 
Erie Canal. It is a natural advantage of the port of New York 
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to be located on this route. By this route the distance to New 
York, in cost of transportation, is no gn^eater than to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. When this grain arrives at Buffalo there 
is, therefore, no reason growing out of the greater proximity of 
Baltimore or Philadelphia to the grain fields which justifies or 
requires a lower rate to those ports. It has been seen, however, 
that the purpose of the differential is to distribute this competi- 
tive traffic between the different ports. It has also been seen 
that the ocean rate through Baltimore and Philadelphia is some- 
what higher, except on cargo business, of which none is now 
done, than through the ports of New York and Boston. If this 
grain reaches the seaboard by the all-rail route, the advantage 
of Baltimore is taken away in favor of New York and Boston 
to the extent of one and one-half cents per hundred pounds, and 
we think that when the same grain arrives at Buffalo it is proper 
for the same reason to take away something from the ocean 
advantage of New York in favor of Baltimore. 

This ex-lake grain may move through either Fairport, Erie, or 
Buffalo. Fairport and Erie are in differential territory, so that 
rates from these two points would be, upon the ordinary basis, 
lower to Philadelpha and Baltimore than to New York. But 
it was said in testimony that with respect to this ex-lake grain 
these three lake i>orts should be treated alike; and such is our 
opinion. To apply a lower rate to Fairport and Erie would be 
unjust to Buffalo. There is now in effect, pending the disposi- 
tion of this matter by the Commission, a differential on this 
traffic of four-tenths of one cent per bushel in favor of Balti- 
more. We are inclined to think that this should be modified 
a little and as modified extended to Philadelphia, and we believe 
that if this is done the differential so enjoyed by those two ports 
upon this traffic will certainly not exceed the average for the last 
fifteen years. 

It may be asked with some reason why a distinction should be 
made in the amount of this differential between this ex-lake 
traffic and that which reaches these ports by the all-rail routes. 
Our answer is: These four cities are all seaports. This is a 
fundamental advantage of location which entitles each and every 
one of them to participate in this export business and the publio 
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interest requires that this ri^t shall be recognized. But each 
has certain subsidiary advantages peculiar to itself which should 
be preserved in so far as is compatible with free competition. 
It may well be, therefore, that Baltimore should be given a some- 
what more favorable rate on all-rail than on rail-and-water tra£Bc, 
for it possesses an advantage in the former case which it has not 
in the latter. 

New York insists that the effect of these differentials is to 
force traffic out of natural channels into unnatural and more 
expensive routes, and that the final effect is to impose an enor- 
mous burden upon the public. With respect to all-rail traffic 
this premise of fact is not well taken. The actual cost of deliv- 
ering grain into the hold of the ship from the average point of 
origin is probably three cents per hundred pounds less at Balti- 
more than at New York. The cost of the ocean transportation 
from Baltimore may be somewhat greater although New York 
and Boston have strenuously affirmed the contrary. Hence 
traffic which passes through New York and Boston under the 
operation of these differentials is forced into a more expensive 
route than as though it passed out through Baltimore. 

With respect to this ex-lake grain, the assumption of New 
York may be correct, but we do not think this consideration 
should be controlling. To decree that traffic should always 
move by the cheapest route would be to entirely eliminate com- 
petition, which, within reasonable bounds, is for the iQterest of 
the general public. 

It was also strongly urged upon the Commission by the repre- 
sentatives of New York and Boston that the desire of the lines 
serving those ports was to eliminate the present differentials by 
a reduction in the export rate to those ports, and it was said that 
this must, in the nature of things be a permanent reduction and 
that, therefore, it would result in a substantial saving to the 
public. 

It seems probable that if the differentials were to be wiped 
out at the present time this would be done by applying at Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, upon export traffic, the domestic 
rate to Baltimore. It is also true that this export rate could 
not be advanced without advancing the Baltimore domestic rate. 
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since it would be impossible to maintain at that port a higher 
rate on export than on domestic business. But what possible 
guaranty is there that the domestic rate at Baltimore would not 
be advanced? In 1902 domestic rates to all these ports were 
raised, and although this Commission found that the advance 
was unjustifiable it has been kept in effect except during the sea- 
son of lake navigation. The present export rate is four cents 
lower than the domestic rate at New York. If that domestic 
rate is too high it ought to be reduced, but we do not think it 
would be just to the communities affected nor to the lines serving 
those communities, nor that in the end it would benefit the gen- 
eral public to deprive the ports of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
of the ability to compete for this traffic. 

We have not considered westbound differentials applicable to 
import traffic since there are no facts in this record upon which 
to base an opinion. With respect to export differentials we con- 
clude : that the differential on fiour both all-rail and lake-and-rail 
should be 2 cents per hundred pounds at Baltimore and 1 cent 
per hundred pounds at Philadelphia; that there should be al- 
lowed both Baltimore and Philadelphia a differential of 3/10 of 
1 cent per bushel on ex-lake grain; that otherwise the present 
differentials should remain in force. This is not a proceeding 
in which the Commission could make an order, nor do we intend 
to intimate that the facts appearing would justify an order in 
any proceeding. Our impression is that the above modifications 
would be fair to the various communities and lines of railway 
interested, and that it is in the public interest that these differ- 
entials should be so adjusted that all the ports and the various 
lines serving them may fairly compete for this traffic.*^ 

In 1912 the Chamber of Conimerce of the state of New 
York, in the interests of the city of New York, brought 
complaint before the Conmiission alleging that the port 
differentials at Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and the 
Virginia ports were discriminatory against New York, 

8 11 I. a C. Rep., 60-77. 
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and that the New York rates were unreasonable. This 
complaint involved not only the differentials on export 
grain and grain products but also on classes and com- 
modities both for domestic and foreign commerce. Both 
the eastbound and the westbound differentials were at- 
tacked. The class differentials for Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and the Virginia Cities that were in effect when the 
decision was rendered in 1905 were approved. The same 
differentials on grain that were approved in 1905 were 
maintained at Baltimore and Philadelphia. The differ- 
entials under New York from Lake Erie ports on ex-lake 
grain for export, except barley and oats, were retained 
at the same fraction of three-tenths of 1 cent per bushel 
The differentials on ex-lake oats and barley for export 
were reduced to two-tenths of 1 cent per bushel. The 
rates on exports and imports through Boston were 
placed on the same basis as at New York. The effect of 
this decision was to make no changes in differentials at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, except to reduce the ex-lake 
oat-and-barley differentials from three-tenths of 1 cent 
to two-tenths of 1 cent, and to prescribe the same export 
and import rates at Boston as those current on the same 
at New York. 

The differential basis, the points at issue, the commer- 
cial statistics, and the opinions of the Commission are so 
clearly set forth and are so important that almost the 
entire decision, which was written by Commissioner 
Clark, is quoted below : 

The complaint alleges that defendants maintain rates, charges, 
differentials, rules, and regulations to and from the city and 
port of New York, which are unjust and unreasonable in them- 
selves, and relatively so as compared with competitive ports, 
more particularly Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Nor- 
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folk, and Boston. As presented on hearing, brief, and argument, 
the issue is the inland charges on import and export traffic having 
destination or origin in so-called '^ differential territory." That 
territory is bounded on the north by the great lakes and a line 
drawn west from Chicago, 111., to Dubuque, Iowa; on the east 
by a line drawn from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Buffalo, N. Y. ; on the 
south by the Ohio River, and on the west by; the Mississippi 
River. 

Complainants allege that higher rates to and from New York 
on this traffic than are contemporaneously charged to and from 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, are unjustly discriminatory 
against New York, and unduly preferential to Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. 

Norfolk and Newport News, Ya., were named in the complaint, 
but practically no attention was paid to them in the triaL 

The Maritime Association of the port of New York, the cily 
of New York by its corporation counsel, and the state of New 
York by its attorney general, intervened in support of the com- 
plaint 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce, the directors of the port 
of Boston, and the commonwealth of Massachusetts through its 
attorney general intervened asking affirmative relief, and that 
the rates to and from Boston be made no higher than to and 
from Baltimore. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade 
of the city of Baltimore, the mayor and city council of Baltimore 
through the city solicitor, the state of Maryland by its attorney 
general, the Philadelphia Board of Trade, the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, and the city of Philadelphia 
by its mayor intervened in opposition to the complaint and in 
favor of maintenance of the former relative adjustment. 

The burden of the defense has been borne by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and its allied lines and by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, these defendants asserting the propriety and the right of 
maintaining lower rates to and from Philadelphia and Baltimore 
than to and from New York. The Erie Railroad, with a through 
line from Chicago to New York, filed no answer to the complaint. 
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The other New York roada filed general denials. The Boston 
& Maine and the Boston & Albany Railroads joined with Boston 
in asserting the interests of the port of Boston and their right 
as carriers to make such rates to and from Boston as the interests 
of that port and the carriers serving it demand. 

The Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania base their defense 
principally upon the fact that the rail haul to or from Baltimore 
or Philadelphia is shorter than to or from New York, and that 
therefore lower rates to and from Philadelphia or Baltimore than 
to and from New York are fully justified. 

The issue is a long-standing controversy which originated in 
and has been kept alive by the competition of railroads serving 
the several ports and by the commercial interests at those porta 
It is conceded by one of the principal witnesses for defendants 
that the so-called differential port adjustment is more or less 
arbitrary in its nature and is the result of compromise and arbi- 
tration resorted to to settle or avert rate wars. 

The rates in question a.re (a) via all rail; (&) via lake and 
rail; and (c) ex-lake — ^that is, from the lake ports to the Atlantic 
ports. All rates stated herein, unless otherwise specified, are in 
cents per 100 pounds. Our docket No. 3780, In the Matter of 
Import Rates, was heard and decided in connection with the 
instant case. 

The history of the all-rail differentials on export traffic was 
recited in In the Matter of Differential Freight Rates to and from 
North Atlantic ports, 11 I. C. C, 13, and need not be restated 
here. It is a matter of common knowledge that since that report 
was written the Baltimore & Ohio, if not the Pennsylvania also, 
has acquired new lines which substantially strengthen its com- 
manding and strategic position in the middle west. 

The present eastbound all-rail class rates, taking Chicago as 
a representative point, are as follows : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

To New York, domestic and export 75 65 50 85 80 25 

To Philadelphia, domestic and export. ... 73 68 48 88 28 28 

To Baltimore, domestic and export 72 62 47 82 27 22 

To Boston, domestic 82 71 56 80 38 27 

To Boston, export 75 65 50 85 80 25 
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The present eastbound lake-and-rail class rates, taking Chi- 
cago as a representative point, are as follows : 

Glasses 12 8 4 5 6 

To New York, domestic and export 63 55 43 30 26 21 

To Philadelphia, domestic and export. ... 61 53 41 28 24 19 

To Baltimore, domestic and export 60 52 40 27 23 18 

To Boston, domestic 70 61 48 34 29 23 

To Boston, export 63 55 43 30 26 21 

The present ex-lake rates on grain to the ports, export and 
domestic, are as follows, in cents per bushel : 

Wheat. Com. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

From Buffalo, N. Y., to— 

New York — 

Export 5% i% 5H ^% 3%o 

Domestic 6% 5% 6 5^ 4 

Philadelphia and 
Baltimore — 

Export 5%o 4«/ioo 4»5/ioo 45%oo 3% 

Domestic CVa 5^ 6 5^ 3% 

Boston — 

Export 5% i% 5% 4% 3Ko 

Domestic 8 7% 7% 6% 4% 

Prom Erie to^ 

New York — 

Export 5% 4% 5% 4% 3Ko 

Domestic 6% 5^ 6 5% 4 

Philadelphia — 

Export 5%o 4«/ioo 4»%oo 4»%oo 3% 

Domestic 6% 5% 6 5% 3% 

Baltimore — 

Export 5%o 4«/ioo 4»yioo 48%oo 3% 

Domestic 6 4% 5% 4% 3% 

From West Pairport to — 

Baltimore — 

Export 520^0 4«/^oo 4»%oo 45%oo 3% 

Domestic 6 43/i 5% 4% 3% 

Philadelphia — 
Export and domestic. 6% 5% 6 5H 3% 

The westbound all-rail class rates to Chicago from the several 
ports are as follows : 
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Glasses 12 3 4 6 6 

New York, domestic and import 75 65 50 35 30 25 

PhUadelphia, domestic 69 58 48 33 28 23 

Philadelphia, import 67 57 47 32 27 . 22 

Baltimore, domestic and import 67 57 47 32 27 22 

Boston, domestic 75 65 50 35 30 25 

Boston, import 67 57 47 32 27 22 

The westbound lake-and-rail class rates to Chicago from the 
several ports are as follows : 

Classes 12 3 4 5 6 

New York, domestic and import 62 54 41 30 25 21 

Philadelphia, domestic and import 56 48 39 28 23 19 

Baltimore, domestic and import 54 46 38 27 22 18 

Boston, domestic 62 54 41 30 25 21 

Boston, import 57 50 38 27 23 20 

The import rates from Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
are the same under a temporary arbitration decision, the final 
determination of which is announced in In the Matter of Import 
Rates, 24 I. C. C, 78. 

While little has been said as to Newport News and Norfolk, 
it is proper to say that they constitute in reality one port, served 
from the west principally by the Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk 
& Western railways. It does not here appear that they are 
included in the differential agreement ; but it is the established 
policy of the roads serving those ports to maintain there the 
same rates that are contemporaneously maintained at Baltimore. 
It is also appropriate to say that the carriers between the differ- 
ential territory and the Gulf ports compete with the carriers 
to the Atlantic ports for import and export traffic and that it is 
their established policy to maintain rates to and from the Gulf 
ports which bear a definite relationship to the rates to and from 
the Atlantic ports and which take into consideration the more 
expensive ocean service to and from the Gulf ports. 

The import and export traffic through the port of Montreal 
has increased largely in recent years, more especially with regard 
to the export of grain and grain products. 

The ex-lake differentials are of prime importance in the move- 
ment of grain which is concentrated at the ports on Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan and carried thence by water to Buffalo, Erie, 
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Fairporty and other eastern lake ports, from whence it moves 
to the Atlantic ports by rail on rates that are wholly independent 
of the lake charges. 

About 1891 the railroads began to compete with the Erie 
Canal for this traffic, and in 1893 the question of differentials 
on ex-lake shipments arose. Certain of the New York lines 
entered into a joint agreement to make certain rates on this traffic 
regardless of canal competition, and a separate agreement was 
made which accorded differentials of one-half cent and three- 
quarters of a cent per bushel to Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
respectively, on shipments from Buffalo. In 1894 these differ- 
entials were reduced to one-half cent per bushel to both Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. In 1895 the railroad agreements were , 
overthrown and the railroads entered into spirited competition 
with the canal. From time to time rate wars occurred which 
were temporarily composed by agreements and arbitrations. 
Every effort made to maintain equal ex-lake rates to the several 
Atlantic ports failed. 

In the North Atlantic Ports (Mse, supra, the Commission 
found that Philadelphia and Baltimore should be accorded a 
differential of three-tenths of a cent per bushel on ex-lake grain, 
which opinion was shortly thereafter modified by making the 
differential on ex-lake oats and barley one-sixth of a cent per 
bushel. 

Complainants allege violation of section 1 of the Act in that 
the rates to and from New York are unjust and unreasonable. 
They say that the lower grades on the New York Central lines 
make the transportation cheaper than to Philadelphia or Balti- 
more via the lines which cross the AUeghenies, and from this 
they argue that the rates to and from New York are unreason- 
able per se. This is answered by defendants in a general way 
by saying that any difference in cost of transportation due to 
the grades is fully or more than offset by the difference in cost 
of fuel which lies in abundance along their rights of way. No 
evidence has been presented which in any wise lays a foundation 
for a finding that any particular rate is unreasonable per s(e. 

Violation of section 2 of the Act is alleged in that section pro- 
hibits charging one person more or less than another person for 
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the transportation of a like kind of traffic under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions. We shall later consider 
whether or not the transportation is under substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions. 

Violation of section 3 of the Act is alleged in that the differ- 
ential adjustment gives an undue preference to Boston, Phila^ 
delphia, and Baltimore and subjects New York to unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage. This will be referred to later. 

Violation of section 4 of the Act is alleged, but as has been 
seen the rates at issue are those applicable on export ^d import 
traffic, and, while the record is not clear and specific on that 
point, it is not our understanding that this traffic is hauled to 
or from Baltimore or Philadelphia via any line as to which 
New York is directly intermediate. Some of it may move through 
New York to or from Boston, but the amount so hauled must 
be small. 

The rates to and from differential territory are established in 
zones substantially on distance. It frequently occurs that a cir- 
cuitous route hauls traffic through a zone which takes higher 
rates than that in which the point of origin or destination is 
located. This, however, applies to shipments to and from New 
York as well as to and from the other ports. This situation is 
protected by applications for relief from the provisions of the 
fourth section and is not here passed upon. 

Complainants contend that in exercising the power vested in 
the Commission to prescribe just and reasonable and nondis- 
criminatory rates it must be controlled by the constitutional 
provision that in the regulation of commerce no preference shall 
be given to the ports of one State over those of another. They 
argue that New York has numerous advantage of location, harbor 
facilities, steamship sailings, market, etc., the benefit of which 
is in some degree taken from it by the differential rates, and 
that the maintenance of lower rates to the other ports is unlawful 
under the Act to Regulate Commerce and in violation of the 
constitution of the United States. 

If one railroad may not make lower rates to a given port than 
another railroad makes to another port in another state without 
violating the constitution of the United States it would seem 
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necessarily to follow that railroad rates must be the same from 
a given point to every port in every state, regardless of distance, 
extent and termini of carriers' lines, cost or value of the service, 
and of the discriminations which would be thereby created. One 
city or state prescribes certain harbor dues and charges, while 
another city or state elects to furnish harbor facilities free. All 
such considerations determine in some measure the attractiveness 
of the port to shipping and yet so far as we know it has never 
been held that the exercise of those rights by municipalities or 
states is unconstitutional. 

Complainants aver that any excess in the rates on export and 
import traffic to and from the differential territory over that 
charged from and to Baltimore, Philadelphia, or Boston is im- 
posed for the purpose of diverting traffic from New York to 
these other ports ; or, in other words, for the purpose of makings 
a fair division of the traffic as between the railroads and the 
ports and constitutes an unlawful additional charge for the sole 
purpose of discriminating against New York. The record in the 
North Atlantic Ports case, supra, is stipulated into this record, 
and it there appears that former officers of some pf the New 
York roads testified that they would be glad to transport this 
traffic to and from New York at as low rates as were contem- 
poraneously applied to and from Baltimore if they could do so. 
This meant that they would be glad to put New York on a parity 
with Baltimore if the roads serving Baltimore would maintain 
as high rates to Baltimore as were thus established at New York. 
The New York commercial interests contend that the New York 
rates should be reduced to the Baltimore basis and that the New 
York roads are willing and anxious to so reduce them. The testi- 
mony above referred to was given several years ago. No present 
responsible officers of the New York roads so testify, and in the 
light of present-day conditions, as shown in In re Investigation 
of Advances in Rates, 20 I. C. C, 243, we can not say that we 
have here any clear expression of such desire. 

As has been seen, the differentials are the result of compro- 
mise, arbitration, and agreement, resorted to as the only means 
so far found of averting rate wars. The railroads serving Boston 
have insisted at all times that the export and import rates to 
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and from Boston should not exceed those to and from New York. 
The railroads serving Philadelphia and Baltimore have always 
insisted that the rates on this traffic from and to those porta 
should be lower than those contemporaneously maintained from 
and to New York. 

The roads serving Baltimore and Philadelphia, as well as the 
commercial interests of those cities, aver that the differentials 
might lawfully and reasonably be, and in fact ought to be, wider 
than they are, and that to maintain them at as low figures aa 
now obtain has the effect of giving New York an advantage to 
which it is not entitled on any ground except the adoption of 
this means of averting rate wars. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad denies that it should or may 
be required to sacrifice its legitimate revenues by furnishing a 
service to and from New York at the same rates it receives for 
its service to and from Baltimore. It shows that its lighterage 
and other terminal services in New York cost it substantially^ 
more than the present allowance it receives for that service out 
of the joint rates. On this account it shows a deficit for the 
years 1909-10-11 of more than $1,250,000. 

This defendant suggests that before the railroads were subject 
to regulation the control of a large volume of traffic was a potent 
influence in securing low rates from railroads; that New York 
being the largest and strongest port, served by strong railroad 
lines, this wholesale principle worked steadily in New York's 
favor, and the rates to and from New York became more and 
more favorable as compared with other and less influential ports, 
which gave New York an advantage which it still holds; that, 
recognizing the long-established status and the business interests 
that had adjusted themselves thereto, the differentials were sub- 
stituted for the differences in rates that might otherwise have 
been established, as some recognition of the substantial rights 
of the other ports. It replies to New York's allegations that the 
differentials penalized New York for her advantages by saying 
that the arbitrary differentials are merely substitutes for the more 
substantial and logical differences in favor of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore which would naturally exist, and that they are estab- 
lished not for the purpose of diverting traffic from New York 
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but as a limitation upon the arrangement which New York had 
secured for diverting traffic from Baltimore and Philadelphia^ 
and in an effort to prevent New York from acquiring all. 

The Boston interests assert that the Boston railroads are 
entitled by law and that it is their duty to meet the lowest export 
and import rates offered via any of the ports here considered, 
and in this position the Boston & Maine Railroad concurs. Boston 
asks, therefore, an order or an expression of opinion from the 
Commission to the effect that the inland rates on import and 
export traffic from and to the ports of Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore should be the same, and that they should be lower 
than like rates to and from New York to the extent of the present 
differentials at Baltimore. They state that it is conclusively 
shown that Boston can not live commercially without equal inland 
export and import rates with Baltimore. They ask *'the boon 
of free competition ' ' in order that Boston may secure an equitable 
share of the export and import traffic. It is somewhat difficult 
to see how the fixing of arbitrary and artificial differentials can 
be tantamount to **the boon of free competition." 

They call attention to the long list of natural and acquired 
advantages existing at the port of New York, and from it argue 
that if Boston is deprived of its advantage of lower ocean and 
through rates it can not compete on even terms with New York 
any more than can Philadelphia or Baltimore. Thfi advantages 
referred to are, a natural port, unlimited capacity for future 
development, the Erie Canal, fast and frequent steamship service, 
option market, guarantee of quality of export flour, banking 
facilities, credit market, ocean rates, and numerous established 
commercial and trade connections with foreign countriea Not 
doubting that New York has all of these advantages we inquire. 
Which of them has not come as a gift of Nature or as a result 
of judicious investment or commercial enterprise? And which 
if any of them may, as a matter of law, be taken from New York 
or nullified by arbitrary rail rate adjustments that are not 
founded in reasonableness measured by the recognized standards, 
and the absence of unjust discrimination t 

It is urged that the cost of delivering report traffic to and 
taking import traffic from the steamships at New York, which 
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is borne by the railroads, is materially greater than at Boston, 
and that therefore the rates to and from Boston should be less 
than to and from New York. This suggestion seems to ignore 
the probable fact that the cost of the additional haul to and 
from Boston would perhaps offset and perhaps exceed the addi- 
tional terminal cost at New York. 

It is said that Baltimore and Philadelphia have a tremendous 
advantage over Boston in the exportation of grain raised in the 
states nearby to Baltimore and Philadelphia. Is this an advan- 
tage of which Philadelphia or Baltimore may lawfully or justly 
be deprived by rate adjustments f 

It is urged that the all-rail differentials applying at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, which are greater than the ex-lake differentials, 
give Philadelphia and Baltimore a practical monopoly of the all- 
rail export grain as against Boston. It is to be noted, however, 
that substantially all of the all-rail export grain reaching Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore is transported from points of origin or 
from primary markets over the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio systems, neither of which reaches Boston. 

Boston suggests that New York had little to say as to diversion 
of export traffic from New York to Boston **for the very good 
reason that the inland export rates are the same to the two 
ports,*' and that on equal export rates, inland and ocean, New 
York **is cutting the ground from under Boston." It is difficult 
to see how any unjust discrimination against Boston can be found 
in an adjustment which for a substantially longer rail haul gives 
it the same rates as New York, and it is equally difficult to see 
upon what basis we would find that Boston is entitled to lower 
inland rates on traffic to or from differential territory than is 
New York. 

It is said that under equal inland rates to New York and 
Boston any change in the relative movement of this traffic caused 
by change in the ocean rates simply manifests the need of the 
steamship lines which have lines common to both ports for 
the particular traffic at the respective ports. Manifestly this is 
so and it ought to be so, and in a modified degree it is true 
where differentials exist, for the ocean rates to and from the 
differential ports are fluctuated in order to accommodate the 
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needs and wishes of the steamship lines. Each of the ports 
contends that its traflBc is ** diverted" to one or more of the 
other ports, but inasmuch as no fixed proportion of the traffic 
has been assigned to any port and as the records show that the 
percentages of traffic moving through the different ports varies 
from year to year and from period to period, it would seem more 
accurate to say that the rate adjustments are made for the 
purpose of attracting traffic to the several ports. 

In recent years certain steamship lines have arranged their 
sailings so that their vessels land at Boston or Philadelphia on 
the westward voyage and proceed thence to Baltimore to leave 
part of their cargo and to secure cargo for the eastward voyage. 
The exportations of grain from Baltimore have greatly increased 
in recent years. It may be that this is to some extent due to 
the differential rates, but to some extent it is because of attrac- 
tive port facilities for the handling of that traffic, and in part 
it comes from the large quantities of near-by grain which could 
not under any reasonable rate adjustment find outlet through 
the other ports. 

Boston experiences some difficulty in getting steamers to come 
there with imports which it needs because the vessels are unable 
to there secure eastbound lading. But it can not be that in law 
the duty devolves upon the railroads to so adjust their rates 
as to equalize those conditions, or that it is within the reasonable 
and proper exercise of the powers of this Commission to require 
such adjustments. If certain imports would naturally move to 
Boston and certain exports would naturally move from Baltimore, 
why should the railroads or this Commission so adjust the rail 
rates as to equally divide that tonnage and insure equal steam- 
ship sailings to and from those ports f 

Of the imports through Boston only 22 per cent are for differ- 
ential territory. A large portion of the export tonnage through 
New York moves to foreign ports to which steamship lines have 
direct sailings from New York and no sailings from the other 
ports. 

As we have seen, Baltimore and Philadelphia export large 
quantities of grain grown in territory tributary to those ports 
and the surplus of such crops or the attractiveness of the export 
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market for them would necessarily affect that movement from 
year to year. It appears that dissatisfaction of exporters with 
the inspection at a certain market ma^ and does affect the ezpor- 
tations from that port. 

Looking at the geography of the principal railroads serving 
these several ports, we find that the New York Central lines con- 
stitute a system which reaches many of the important commer- 
cial centers in the differential territory, with termini at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis. Traffic moving to and 
from Boston via this system would not move through New York, 
but would go via Albany and the Boston & Albany line. The 
Boston & Maine Railroad has lines west and north from Boston 
and connects with the Canadian Pacific, which has its own line 
to Detroit; with the Grand Trunk, which has its own line to 
Chicago and other important centers in differential territory; 
and with the New York Central and other lines at or near Albany. 
The Lehigh Valley has a line from Buffalo to New York and 
reaches Philadelphia in connection with the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has a line from 
Buffalo to New York and has connections with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Philadelphia and to Baltimore. The Erie Railroad 
has a line from Chicago and other important centers in differen- 
tial territory to Buffalo and to New York. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with its allied lines, has main lines from Chicago, St. 
Louis, and many other important points in differential territory 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. Its line from the 
west to New York passes through Philadelphia. It has lines to 
Buffalo, Erie, and Cleveland, on Lake Erie, and traffic moved 
by it between those ports and New York goes via Philadelphia. 
The Baltimore & Ohio system has lines from Chicago, St. Louis, 
and many other important places in differential territory through 
Baltimore to Philadelphia. By arrangement with the Philadel- 
phia & Reading and the Central of New Jersey its through route 
is extended from Philadelphia to New York, at which point the 
Baltimore & Ohio has and operates its own terminal facilities. 
This system reaches Toledo, Sandusky, Lorain, Cleveland, and 
Fairport, on Lake Erie. 

Every railroad desires to get the longest {Kmsible haul on the 
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traffic which it transports, and therefore the Boston & Mafut, 
the Grand Trunk, and the Canadian Pacific naturally prefer to 
see the traffic move through Boston. The New York Central, th« 
Lackawanna, the Lehigh Valley, and the Erie prefer to see it 
move through New York. Philadelphia is the home city of the 
Pennsylvania system and it is to its interests to have the traffic 
move through Philadelphia. Baltimore is the home city of the 
Baltimore & Ohio system and it is to its interests to see the traffie 
move through Baltimore. The haul via the Pennsylvania system 
is substantially the same to Philadelphia and to Baltimore and 
is some 90 miles greater to New York than to Philadelphia. The 
haul via the Baltimore & Ohio system is 90 miles farther to 
Philadelphia than to Baltimore and 186 miles farther to New 
York than to Baltimore. As stated, these systems assert their 
right to charge more for the longer haul and the extra service. 
In addition to this the Baltimore & Ohio shows that its earnings 
on a shipment to or from Baltimore are greater than on the same 
shipment to or from New York, due to the fact that on the 
New York business it must divide the earnings with its connec- 
tions and must perform a substantially more expensive terminal 
service. 

The traffic being that which moves to and from recognized 
competitive territory, all of the carriers that are in a positi<m 
to do so join with their connections in moving such of it as they 
can secure to any and all of the ports under the so-called differ- 
ential rates. The carriers whose lines reach the points of origin 
and destination of this traffic and all of their connections comx>ete 
for it, and, in so far as the differential adjustment is observed, 
distance is largely disregarded. 

As a matter of fact the differential adjustment is not adhered 
to. This is evidenced by the facts developed in Federal Sugar 
Refining Co. v. B. & 0. R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C, 40, and by the fact, 
incidentally brought out in this case and investigated from the 
records of the carriers by examiners of the Commission, that 
upon eight cargoes of agricultural implements exported through 
Baltimore between Jan. 1 and April 1, 1911, the delivering line 
at Baltimore and its connections paid the agent of the shippers 
approximately $35,000 allowance ^'in lieu of lighterage and 
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floatage," when in fact no such service was performed as to any 
of the tonnage making up those cargoes. The allowance was 
made on the strength of a tariff of the terminal line at Baltimore 
which applied only at Baltimore and the existence of which was 
not generally known. 

Complainants urge that the present proceeding differs from 
previous proceedings affecting the same issues in that now the 
Commission has been vested with rate-making power and must 
determine the inherent reasonableness of the rates in question. 

A mass of statistics have been filed by the parties, each arga« 
ing from its statistics the concliisions which it thinks should be 
reached. Complainants say : * * The statistics and the testimony 
relating to the movement of traffic are all immaterial except as 
they may have a bearing upon the historical facts relating to 
the origin and purpose of the differentials.'* Many of these 
statistical tables are of value only to that extent, for the reason 
that they are not confined to and do not assume to differentiate 
the traffic to which the differential import and export rates apply. 
There is a heavy movement of import and export traffic through 
the several ports which has destination or origin at the ports or 
at points not situated in the differential territory. In making 
the differential agreement it was apparently conceded that the 
territory east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line was largely non- 
competitive, and that the import and export traffic having desti- 
nation and origin therein would and should find its way to 
the natural or most convenient port. Numerous statistical tables 
measure the relationship of the ports and the effect of the rate 
adjustments upon the movement of traffic by showing the value 
of the imports or exports. Manifestly, such statistics, whicK 
include the value of precious stones, metal, bullion, and perhaps 
money, are of no help in determining the question here presented. 

One exhibit shows that of the total movement of import traffic 
through the four ports, New York secured for the period 1909 
to 1911, inclusive, 39.6 per cent, as compared with 31.1 per cent 
for the period 1906 to 1908, inclusive. The percentages of the 
other ports for the same periods, respectively, were : PJiiladel- 
phia 19.1, 20.4 ; Baltimore 28.1, 34.4 ; Boston 13.2, 14.1. The total 
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increase in tonnage was 815,098 tons, of which New York secured 
513,868 tons. 

Another exhibit shows that of the import traffic in tons to 
differential territory for 1911, New York secured 58.4 per cent 
of that which moved under class rates and 28 per cent of that 
which moved under commodity rates ; Philadelphia secured 15.4 
per cent under the classes and 24 per cent under the commodity 
rates; Baltimore 18.1 per cent under classes and 32 per cent 
under the commodity rates; and Boston 8.1 per cent under the 
classes and 16 per cent under the commodity rates. 

On an exhibit it appears that of the exports of wheat, com, 
and oats, New York secured in 1899, 25 per cent ; in 1905, 25.8 
per cent; in 1911, 24.4 per cent. Its highest percentage was 
27.5 in 1907, and its lowest 16.9 in 1910. During the same period 
Philadelphia had 12.3 per cent in 1899; 8.6 per cent in 1905; 
10.8 per cent in 1911. Its highest percentage was 15.7 in 1900, 
and its lowest 7.5 in 1903. Baltimore had 17.4 per cent in 1899 ; 
13 per cent in 1905 ; 14.6 per cent in 1911. Its highest percentage 
was 17.6 in 1901 and its lowest 8.6 in 1909. Boston had 10.2 
per cent in 1899 ; 10.5 per cent in 1905 ; 11.3 per cent in 1911. 
Its highest percentage was 12.3 in 1901 and its lowest 7.5 in 1903. 

It is thus seen that while the percentages of the several ports 
have fluctuated widely from year to year the differences between 
1899 and 1911 are not striking. Each of the ports has a slightly 
smaller percentage excepting Boston, which increased 1 per cent. 

During the same period the percentages of export flour se- 
cured by the several ports are stated to have been as follows: 
New York, in 1899, 28.4 ; in 1905, 36.4 ; in 1911, 36.4. Ite highest 
percentage was 36.4, in 1905 and again in 1911, and its lowest 
26.3, in 1901. Philadelphia had 14.1 per cent in 1899, 16 per 
cent in 1905, 10.7 per cent in 1911. Its highest percentage was 
22.2, in 1907, and ite lowest 10.7, in 1911. Baltimore had 20.» 
per cent in 1899, 15.2 per cent in 1905, 9.9 per cent in 1911. Its 
highest percentage was 21.8, in 1903, and its lowest 9.3, in 1910. 
Boston had 10.1 per cent in 1899, 6.2 per cent in 1905, 6.2 per 
cent in 1911. Ite highest percentage was 10.4, in 1900, and its 
lowest 5.1, in 1903. 

On this traffic it appears that New York has made a substan- 
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tial gain, while the other ports have lost, the greatest loss being 
experienced by Baltimore. 

Another exhibit purporting to show the exports of flour 
through those ports for the years 1906 to 1911, inclusive, shows 
that in 1906 New York had 42 per cent and in 1911, 60.4 per 
cent J that in 1906 Boston had 10 per cent and in 1911, 6.4 per 
cent ; that in 1906 Philadelphia had 27 per cent and in 1911, 16.7 
per cent ; that Baltimore had 21 per cent in 1906 and 16.5 per 
cent in 1911. 

The diflferences in the percentages shown in these exhibits 
emphasize the difficulty of basing any conclusion upon the sta- 
tistics, even if they were controlling. It was suggested before 
the hearing was had that the contending parties get together 
and agree upon a uniform basis and method of preparing the 
statistics, but that suggestion was not acceptable and each party 
has prepared its own from such sources and authorities and in 
such manner as it elected. 

Another exhibit shows that of the tonnage of export flour and 
grain products moving lake-and-rail for the years 1909 and 1910 
New York secured 33 per cent, Boston 9 per cent, Philadelphia 28 
per cent, and Baltimore 30 per cent. 

From this it would appear that this tonnage moved in quite 
equal volume to the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. Obviously it would require some unusual condition or 
some strong inducement to attract this busiuess to Boston, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the main trunk lines reaching 
Baltimore and Philadelphia and New York have their own boats 
on the lakes. 

Another exhibit shows the movement in bushels of export 
Canadian brgadstuffs in bond for the period 1904-1909 and 1910- 
1911. In the first period Boston secured 6,800,000 and in the 
second period 8,200,000 ; Philadelphia secured for the two periods 
respectively 1,900,000 and 5,400,000; Baltimore, 460,000 and 
2,020,000; New York, 5,600,000 and 11,400,000. 

From this it is argued that Boston secured an increase of 
20.5 per cent, while the others secured increases in much larger 
percentages, but it is seen that although Boston had increased in 
the second period over the first 20.5 per cent and Baltimore 333 
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per cent, Boeton had for the second period 8^200,000 biisfaelSy 
as compared with Baltimore's 2,020,000, and that, although 
Philadelphia had increased 184 per cent, it had for the second 
period but 5,400,000 buibels. 

An exhibit stating the percentage of tonnage of west-bound 
import freight destined to and beyond the western termini of 
the trunk lines, which, generally speaking, means Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, and beyond, shows that in 1905 Boston had 9 per cent 
and in 1910, 13.1 per cent ; that in 1905 New York had 34 per cent 
and in 1910, 36.1 per cent ; that in 1905 Philadelphia had 16.4 
per cent and in 1910, 18.2 per cent ; and that in 1905 Baltimore 
had 31.2 per cent and in 1910, 26.1 per cent. 

The original agreement for differentials was based on the 
fact that the ocean rates for freights to and from foreign markets 
were less from and to New York than from and to the other 
ports, and the effort was to equalize the entire through charge via* 
the several ports. 

Where there is steamship competition between two or more 
of our ports and the same foreign destination, the ocean freights 
are higher to and from Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore than 
to and from New York. It appears that the steamship lines 
plying from Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore absorb or "get" 
as much of the differential inland rate as possible in their higher 
ocean rates. But this has the effect of giving these ports ocean 
service which otherwise they would not have. 

It appears that full cargo rates are now the same from all 
of the ports, but that substantially no full cargo business is done 
except at Baltimore and Philadelphia. In some instances full 
cargoes are moved by independent tramp vessels, and in some 
instances by tramp vessels that have been employed by regular 
lines to move tonnage which they can not accommodate in their 
regular boats. Some contend that the ocean rates are known 
and stable quantities. But that contention is, we think, overcome 
by a preponderance of testimony in this and other proceedings, 
and by the fact that one important ocean freight-carrying line 
in declining to comply with a request for copies of its schedules 
of rates, stated that they were not tariffs in the sense that they; 
would or could be maintained. The ocean rates fluctuate accordr 
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ing to the q>are room available as the time approaches when 
the vessel must sail. The lines sailing from Baltimore and Phila* 
delphia know that the inland rates are lower to and from those 
ports than to and from New York, and that therefore they can 
get higher ocean rates at the ontports. In other words, the differ- 
entials to some extent operate as a bonus to the ocean carriers to 
bring traffic to and seek traffic at the ports where the lower inland 
rates apply. But it is contended that the ocean haul is longer 
to and from the out-ports than to and from New York, and that 
therefore the ships will not serve the out-ports unless they can 
get somewhat higher rates there. It was testified in the 1905 pro- 
ceeding and again in this record that it costs less to load boats 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia than in New York. Some wit- 
nesses say that, all things considered, the ocean transportation is 
less to and from the out-ports than to and from New York. 
Others, however, contradict this. 

Representatives of the contending ports show elaborately their 
several natural and acquired advantages, the improvements that 
have been made and that are in contemplation, the number of 
ocean lines plying to and from the ports, and the number of 
sailings. The out-ports argue that the differentials are essential 
to their existence as import and export ports, and that if the 
differentials are not preserved the only part of this traffic which 
they can secure will be that which New York is physically unable 
to handle. New York's representatives say that the state and 
city have expended large sums of money to improve the harbor 
and enlarge its facilities and that the arbitrary differentials 
against New York and in favor of the other ports counteract 
or largely nullify the benefits which they ought to reap from 
those efforts and expenditures. 

The fact that the United States government has done much 
to improve these various waterways and harbors is referred to, 
from which it is only reasonable to infer that it is the policy 
of the government to have these several ports available and to 
encourage traffic through them. It is too well established to 
admit of further argument that neither the railroads nor the 
Commission may adjust rates in such way as to deprive a place 
of its natural advantages or give it artificial advantages whiah 
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are withheld from a competitor. If this is true as to natural 
advantages, it must be doubly true as to advantages acquired 
through enterprise and investment 

Complainants allege that higher rates are imposed to and 
from New York to offset New York *s advantages. Representatives 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia say that it is not the maintenance 
of higher rates at New York, but the maintenance of lower rates 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore, to which they are entitled by; 
their geographical position. Whether we say that higher rates 
are maintained at New York or that lower rates are maintained 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia we reach the same result. The 
difference between the rates is the same. 

Reference is made to an option market in New York as one 
of its advantages, and the absence of such market at the other 
ports as one of their disadvantages, which justify the differences 
in the rates. We do not think that the existence of an option 
market at one place and the absence of it at another place is a 
proper consideration in the relative adjustment of rates. 

The short line from Buffalo to New York is 398 miles, to 
Philadelphia 416 miles, and to Baltimore 396 miles. From 
Buffalo to these three ports there is no substantial difference in 
distance. The short line from Erie to Baltimore is 424 miles, 
and to Philadelphia it is 436 miles ; from Fairport to Baltimore 
it is 454 miles, and to Philadelphia 473 miles. Erie is a Lake 
port served principally by the Pennsylvania system and Fairport 
is served principally by the Baltimore & Ohio system, and, as 
has been seen, the traflBc via either of these systems from Erie 
or from Fairport to New York passes through Baltimore or 
Philadelphia or both. 

Complainants ask what can justify the Commission prescrib- 
ing greater through rates on traflSc that moves between Chicago 
and Buffalo by steamer and between Buffalo and New York by 
rail than upon the same traffic between Chicago and Philadelphia 
or Baltimore by lake-and-rail via the other lake ports, aside from 
supporting the all-rail differentials in the effort to parcel out 
a division of the traffic between the several ports t 

While the rail haul from Erie or Fairport to the Atlantic 
ports is greater than from Buffalo the lake haul to Erie or Fair- 
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port is correspondingly less than to Buffalo. This question can 
not be determined upon the basis of distance alone. If it were, 
Baltimore would be given more advantage than it now has. The 
interests of all concerned and the matter of lawful and controlling 
competition must, as will appear, be considered. 

Hhe great bulk of the high-class tonnage moves through the 
port of New York, and that moving through the other ports is 
largely the heavier low-grade commodities, such as grain, flour, 
ores, burlap, coal, etc. It appears both in the previous record 
and in this that a small difference in the freight charges on grain 
determine the port or market to which it will go and affect the 
price of the grain. A New York grain exporter testified that he 
could not export from New York in competition with Baltimore. 
When asked by counsel for Baltimore interests why in that case 
he. did not ship from Baltimore, he replied, referring to a rule 
of the Baltimore Board of Trade which imposes a penalty upon 
shipments made by others than the members of that board : 

Because we can not ship from Baltimore and pay you gentlemen down 
there a commission for handling our grain. 

Apparently the steamship companies prefer to handle the 
heavy traflBc through Baltimore or Philadelphia, and they adjust 
their rates with that in view. To some degree, at least, the inland 
differentials contribute to that result. In 1881 Mr. Albert Fink, 
then commissioner of the trunk lines, stated in a report on this 
subject : 

Whether the differentials are maintained or not free ocean competi- 
tion acts at least in a great measure as an equalizer of the through rates. 

If this is not true, manifestly it ought to be. And if the 
inland rates are free from artificial adjustment the steamship 
lines must compete on the ocean. 

Witnesses testify that generally ocean rates from foreign ports 
to Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore are lower than to New 
York, and that the ocean rates from the various ports to a given 
foreign port are such as, in some instances, make it impossible 
to move the traffic through New York. It seems that rates from 
foreign destinations to the out-ports are generally so much per 
100 pounds, while to New York they are on a measurement or 
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space htmm, which, makes an exact comparison difiBcult, if not 
impossible. In many instances the ocean rates from the out-ports 
are lower than from New York, although in other instances they 
are higher. One witness testifies 'Uast year as well as this year 
the steamship lines from the United Kingdom have made the 
same rates to New York as to the out-ports in most cases." It 
appears that whenever there is a readjustment of the inland 
rates the steamship lines take up the shrinkage by adjusting their 
rates to and from the several ports. 

In January, 1902, a number of the ocean carriers entered into 
a minimum freight agreement not to contract for carriage by 
steamships under their control any shipments of the commodities 
named in the agreement from the United States or Canada to 
ports in Great Britain or Ireland at lower rates of freight than 
those specified, and that they would not make or allow made 
any rebate to shippers or consignees. This agreement was made 
in Liverpool and gave no recognition to the inland freight differ- 
entials in the United States. It was to stand for 14 days, at 
which time any party thereto might withdraw, and such with- 
drawal would release the others. 

In March, 1902, the parties to the agreement resolved that 
the benefits of the minimum rates should be maintained, but 
that owing to differentials on inland rates, insurance rates, differ- 
ences in steamer hauls, etc., it was desirable to elaborate and 
revise the agreement, and a committee was appointed for that 
purpose. This committee reported about a month later, and a 
majority were in favor of adjustment of ocean rates by taking 
the inland differentials into account. 

We pause here to remark that the adjustment of inland differ- 
entials to compensate the ocean disabilities, followed by an ad- 
justment of ocean rates which takes into consideration the 
inland differentials, would constitute an endless chain or be 
tantamount to moving about in a circle. 

In May, 1902, a report of the committee was adopted which 
fixed certain minimum ocean rates on a number of commodities. 
The various ports were grouped together under the same rates 
as follows : New York, Boston, and Portland ; Montreal, Quebec, 
and Philadelphia ; Baltimore and Newport News. This schedule 
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was to stand for a trial period of 3 weeks, and was afterwards 
extended subject to 14 days' notice of withdrawal In June, 
1902, withdrawal of certain commodities and trafiSc began, and 
in an effort to preserve the agreement the committee in July 
recommended concessions on certain commodities to the ports of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore which amounted to about one-half 
of the inland differentials to those ports. Thereupon notice of 
withdrawal from the agreement was recalled. 

In July, 1903, on a request that the steamship lines from Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Newport News advance their rates to 
equalize through rates with Boston, it was agreed that the mini- 
mum ocean rates on flour to Liverpool originating in differential 
territory should be : From Boston, New York, and Portland, 8.44 ; 
from Quebec and Montreal, 10.44 ; from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Newport News, 9.44. For September shipments the rates 
were to be : From New York, 8.44 ; from Philadelphia, 9.44 ; from 
Baltimore, 9.94. 

The effort to maintain any permanent agreement among the 
ocean lines appears to have failed because of the insistence of one 
of the Baltimore lines upon lower rates from and to Baltimore. 

The territory contiguous or local to the several ports would 
afford each of them control of more or less of the export and 
import traffic, and in the competitive territory much of the traffic 
is so controlled by the originating or delivering lines that it 
would naturally move to such port as they prefer. One importer 
testified that he had found the service through Baltimore more 
satisfactory and that even on equal rates he would not use the port 
of New York. Each port has certain attractions for particular 
classes of traffic, and it appears that the heavier commodities 
can be handled more economically and expeditiously at some of 
the out-ports than at New York. Ocean-going steamers can be 
loaded with grain directly from the elevators at Baltimore. A 
great part, if not all, of the traffic has to be lightered at New 
York. 

The Baltimore interests assert that in the former hearing it 
was shown that Baltimore was the only one of these ports that 
was on a natural rate adjustment, inasmuch as the domestic rates 
and the inland rates on export traffic through Baltimore were 
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the same, while at the other ports the export rates were lower than 
the domestic rates, and that from this it follows, as appeared in 
the former hearing, that the export rates to Baltimore can not 
be advanced without at the same time advancing the domestic 
rates. 

Under the tariflPs now in effect the domestic and export all- 
rail class rates from Chicago are the same, respectively, to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and the export rates to Bos- 
ton are lower than the domestic rates. The export rates on grain 
are lower than on domestic shipments to the several ports as fol- 
lows : Boston, 5 cents ; New York, 3 cents ; Philadelphia, 2 cents ; 
Baltimore, 1^ cents. 

In the former hearing the Commission found that the cost of 
delivering grain into the hold of a ship from the average point of 
origin was approximately 3 cents less at Baltimore than at New 
York. The differential in favor of Baltimore is 1^ cents. 

It is clear that the differential agreement was originally made 
in an attempt to equalize the total charges on import and export 
trafiSc through the several ports, as gateways. We have no juris- 
diction of the ocean rates and must deal with this question as 
though the ports were destinations instead of gateways. This does 
not mean that the carriers may not take into consideration the 
previous or further transportation of the trafl5c on the ocean and 
thus differentiate it, reasonably, from domestic traflBc, but the 
rates to and from the ports must be reasonable, must be published 
as independent from the ocean transportation, and are subject to 
all of the provisions of the act. Cosmopolitan Shipping Co, 
V. Hamburg-American Packet Co,, 13 I. C. C, 266 ; Arm/)ur Pack- 
ing Co. V. U. 8., 209 U. 8., 56. It is our duty to see that shippers 
are accorded reasonable rates and that undue discrimination is 
not practiced against shippers, commodities, or communities. It 
is also our duty to consider the interests of all of the shippers and 
communities affected and to refrain from condemning discrim- 
inations which are not unjust. Much weight has always been 
given to rate adjustments of long standing to which commercial 
conditions have adjusted themselves, and in this connection it is 
to be noted that Baltimore and Philadelphia have had lower 
rates than New York for more than 40 years. 
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Each, railroad was originally constructed to reach certain 
points and to serve certain territories, and they have expanded by 
construction, purchase, and lease of other lines as it has seemed 
to their interests to do. Each of them owes a duty to the entire 
public and each of them owes a peculiar duty to the persons and 
communities which it directly serves and which are dependent 
upon it. In addition to serving the places and territories directly 
reached by it, each system endeavors to increase its total revenues 
by securing as much competitive traffic as is possible. 

It is urged that Boston is as dependent as is Philadelphia or 
Baltimore upon the differential territory for its exports and im- 
ports, and the Boston interests join in the contention that the rail- 
roads should so adjust their rates as to insure movement of a cer- 
tain or substantial part of the traffic through those ports. Neither 
the carriers nor the Commission has any right to undertake to so 
apportion the traffic between rival ports or cities. While recog- 
nizing the right of the carriers to conserve the ioterests of the 
ports and territories served by them, we can not consider the car- 
riers as one great and single system. In Re Advances in Coal 
Rates by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry, Co., 22 I. C. C, 604. 

The Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania systems, reaching 
by their own lines so many of the important commercial centers in 
the middle west and so many of the lake ports and having their 
own boats on the lakes and hauling all of their New York traffic 
through either Philadelphia or Baltimore or both, control the rate 
situation between the territory here considered and Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. The competitive conditions at Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia are created by these systems, and the rate situation to and 
from those ports is controlled by them. It was this control by 
these systems that led to the making of the differential agreement. 
We do not recognize such an agreement as lawful, but the condi- 
tions which brought it about are as strong to-day as they ever 
were and we find now, as we found in the North Atlantic Ports 
case, supra, that the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio have 
the lawful right to maintain lower rates to and from Baltimore 
and Philadelphia than they contemporaneously maintain to and 
from New York. They would probably also have the right to 
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make these rates the same to and from all of those ports if they 
chose to do so. 

The Boston lines have an undoubted right to make such rates 
to and from Boston as their interests demand, subject only to the 
limitations that the rates must be reasonable ; that they may not 
carry that traffic at less than the cost of the service and so unduly 
burden other traffic, and may not unjustly discriminate against 
other points which they serve or in whose traffic they participate. 
The New York Central and the Erie, having their own lines from 
Chicago and Buffalo to New York and no lines to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or Boston, have a right to make their rates to and from 
New York as they choose, subject to the same limitations. The 
Lehigh Valley and the Lackawanna directly serve New York, 
and, through established connections, serve also Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. They, of course, may not unjustly discriminate 
against either of these ports. 

If the New York lines and other connections of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Pennsylvania systems participate in the haul of 
traffic to and from Philadelphia or Baltimore, they must do so 
under the competitive conditions created by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania at Baltimore and Philadelphia which the 
other lines are unable to control, and under these conditions we 
do not think it unlawful if they participate in the movement of 
traffic to and from Philadelphia and Baltimore under competitive 
rates even though at the same time they maintain higher rates to 
and from New York. Railroad Commission of Kansas v. A., T. 
& S, F. Ry, Co., 22 I. C. C, 407 ; Indianapolis Freight Bureau v. 
C, C, C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 23 I. C. C, 195. 

As to lake and rail traffic through Buffalo and ex-lake traffic 
from Buffalo, the distance and the service via the short lines is 
substantially the same to Baltimore and to New York, but if the 
New York lines were to withdraw from participation in that traffic 
to and from Baltimore or Philadelphia, it could and doubtless 
would move in the same volume via the other lines, and, in any 
event, that which reaches Buffalo must move there in competi- 
tion with the other lake ports, such as Erie, Fairport, etc. 

The theory of the law is that carriers shall establish and 
maintain through routes and joint rates so that there may be the 
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freest movement of traffic without the necessity of reshipment. 
In the formation of these through routes, however, the law recog- 
nizes the right of a carrier to protect its own long haul, and a 
carrier may not be required against its will to participate in a 
through route between any two points which does not include all 
or substantially all of its line or lines between those points, except 
when an unreasonably long or circuitous route would otherwise 
be created. The law also recognizes the right of the shipper to 
dictate the intermediate routing of his shipments over available 
through routes. We therefore think that it is not unlawful and 
not unjustly discriminatory against New York for the carrieni 
which serve it to participate in the competitive traffic to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore at the lower rates fixed at those points b^ the 
carriers whose lines control those situations. 

As before stated we neither recognize nor consider the diflPer- 
ential agreement as lawful. The law contemplates free com- 
petition and condemns any combination which restrains such 
competition. We repeat that defendants Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pennsylvania systems have a lawful right to maintain lower rates 
between this differential territory and Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia than they contemporaneously maintain to and from New 
York. The New York lines and their connections have a right to 
meet the competition so created at Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and which is beyond their control, while at the same time main- 
taining higher rates to and from New York. We think that as to 
this traffic, it would not be unjustly discriminatory for defend- 
ants to maintain the same rates to and from New York and Bos- 
ton. We are not to be understood as holding that the present rate 
adjustment will for all time of for any particular period of time 
be just and reasonable, but we can not find that reasonable differ- 
ences in rates as between Philadelphia and Baltimore on the one 
hand and New York on the other hand unjustly discriminate 
against New York. We find no justification for lower rates to 
and from Boston than to and from New York. 

We are of the opinion : 

(a) That differentials under New York on all-rail and lake- 
and-rail export shipments from differential territory to Balti- 
more should not exceed 3 cents per 100 pounds, and to Philadel- 
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phia should not exceed 2 cents per 100 pounds, on the classes. and 
on commodities other than grain* On all-rail and lake-and-rail 
export shipments of grain the diflferentials under New York 
should not exceed 1.5 cents per 100 pounds to Baltimore, and 1 
cent per 100 pounds to Philadelphia. 

(h) That as to all of this traffic the export rates to Boston 
should not be lower than to New York. 

(c) That the diflferentials under New York from Buffalo, 
N. Y., Erie, Pa., and West Fairport, Ohio, to Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia on ex-lake grain from differential territory for export 
should not exceed 0.2 of a cent per bushel on barley and oats, and 
0.3 of a cent per bushel on wheat, com, and rye. 

(d) That differentials under New York on import traffic, all- 
rail and lake-and-rail, from Philadelphia and Baltimore to dif- 
ferential territory should be no greater than those which existed 
in the latter part of 1908, to wit, in cents per 100 pounds: 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 Commodities 

Philadelphia differentials 6 6 2 2 2 2 2 

Baltimore differentials 8 8 3 3 3 3 3 

And that the import rates from Boston should not be lower than 
from New York.® . . . 

The movement of foreign freight through, and of do- 
mestic freight to and from, the North Atlantic ports is of 
Buch magnitude, and the problems underlying the port 
diflferentials are so fundamental that no exposition of 
the New York-Chicago Rate System is complete without 
the facts and principles set forth in the three important 
decisions of the Conamission quoted above. In 1913 the 
interests of Boston again brought complaints before the 
Commission, but the decision of 1912 was adhered to. 
The problem of diflferentials at the North Atlantic ports 
is one of the most diflScult questions that the Commission 
has had to adjust. In the past it has been a veritable 
Banquo 's ghost, and it is not unlikely that it may appear 
again in the future. 

« 24 I. O. C. Rep., 56-77. 



CHAPTER Vm 

RATES BETWEEN POINTS IN OFFICIAL OULSSIFICATION 

TERRITORY EAST OF THE II.LINOIS-INDIANA 

STATE LINE ON THE ONE HAND AND ST. 

PAUL AND OTHER TERRITORIES 

ON THE OTHER 

1. Between Points East op the Westbbn Tebmini and 
St. Paul, Minn., and Points West of 

Lake Michigan 

In the preceding chapters the various combinations of 
rail, water, and rail-and-water rates based on the New 
York-Chicago percentage system have been explained. 
The rates to and from percentage territory shown on 
Maps 3 and 4 applicable on local shipments have been 
set forth. In addition to these local rates moving be- 
tween percentage territory on the west and points east 
of the Western Termini, there is also a large movement 
of freight between points lying west of Lake Michigan, 
west of the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, and 
south of the Ohio and the Potomac rivers, that moves on 
proportional rates applying within the New York-Chi- 
cago territory. A notable example of this is the propor- 
tional rate applying east of Chicago, Chicago Junctions, 
and Lake Michigan on shipments between the Atlantic 
seaboard on the one hand and points grouped with St. 
Paul, Minn., on the other. 

(a) Westbound 

The rates from the Atlantic seaboard territory to St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, Duluth, Minn., 

259 
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and points taking the same rates are based on the rates 
from the Atlantic seaboard points to Chicago, plus pro- 
portional rates shown in Table 41 applying on the portion 
of the haul west of Chicago. The proportional rates 



TABLE 41 

Basis fob Rates prom Atlantic Seaboard Points East op the 

Western Termini op Tbunk Lines to St. Pauii, Minnb- 

apous, Minnesota Tbanspeb, Duluth, Minn., Sufebior 

AND Ashland, Wis., and Stations Taking Sams 

Rates as Named in Tabipps op the 

Individual Lines 



a 


When Faou 


To 


Pbofobtional Rates Ap- 
plying West of 
Chicago i 


8 


In cents per 100 pounds 




Classes 




12 3 4 5 6 


1 


All points named in 
eastern lines' tar- 
iffs, except the 
Syracuse and 
Rochester group 2 


St Paul, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, 
and Duluth, Minn. 3 


40 34 26 18 16 13 


2 


Syracuse and Roch- 
ester group 


St Paul, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, 
and Duluth, Minn. > 


42 34 26 18 16 13 



1 Ooyemed by the Official Oassiflcation. 

« The Syracuse group is shown on Map 9 of the Atlas of Railway Traflle 
Maps. 

* And stations taking the same rates as provided In eastern lines' tarUfa^ 

shown in item 1 of Table 41 apply west of Chicago, Chi- 
cago Junctions, Kankakee, Bloomington, Peoria, and cer- 
tain lake ports on shipments from eastern groups east of 
the Syracuse group. On shipments from groups east of 
the Syracuse group the proportional rates applying west 
of Chicago are shown in item 2 of the table. They are 
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the same as those from other groups except on the first 
clasSy in which case the rates are 2 cents higher than the 
proportion applying over the same part of the route from 
other eastern groups. It should not be concluded from 
this, however, that the first-class rate from the Syracuse 
group to St. Paul is higher than from New York to St 
Paul. The rates from the Syracuse group to Chicago are 
only 70 per cent of the rates from New York to Chicago. 
The rate on first-class freight is only 53 cents. The first- 
class rate from Syracuse to St. Paul is therefore 53 cents 
plus 42 cents, or only 95 cents, which is 20 cents less than 
the rate from New York to St Paul. 

From points east of the Western Termini shown in the 
groups of Map 9 to Albert Lea and points grouped there- 
with, also to points on the Chicago Great Western Bail- 
way shown in section 2 of Table 42 the rates are arbitra- 
ries over the rates from the same groups to St Paul. 
These arbitraries are shown in Table 42. The arbitraries 
applying to Albert Lea and other points grouped there- 
with are a 15-cent scale, while those applying at Mankato 
are a 20-cent scale. 

Table 43 shows the rates applying on the part of the 
haul east of Chicago and other junctions and on the por- 
tion west of Chicago, and through rates on shipments 
from eastern groups of Map 9 to St Paul, Albert Lea, 
and Mankato, each of which is taken as representing a 
group of stations. It may be seen that the rates from 
New York to St. Paul are a 115-cent scale. The rates 
from New York to Albert Lea and points taking the same 
rates are a 130-cent scale, and the rates from New York 
to the Mankato group are a 135-cent scale. The scales 
of rates presented in Table 43 are merely illustrative of 
the rates from the other eastern groups to the three 
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groups specified. From Syracuse, Cumberland, and 
other western groups the rates are less, but they are 
made up of the rates to Chicago plus the proportional 
rates shown in Table 41. The rates from all eastern 
groups shown on Map 9 to St. Paul, Albert Lea, Mankato, 

TABLE 42 

ABBrTBARIES OvER St. PaUL RaTES APPLYING FBOM ATLANTIC 

Seaboard to Groups Specified 





Arbitbabies in C^nts FEB 100 Founds 


To 


Classes 


Canned 

fish, fruits, 

meats, and 

vegetables 

C.L. 


Commodities ex- 
cept canned fish, 
fruits, meats, 
vegetables, sugar, 
and coffee 




12 3 4 6 6 


C.L. 


Albert Lea... Minn. 

Austin Minn. 

Faribault . . .Minn. 
Hastings ....Minn. 

Le Roy Minn. 

Owatx)nna ...Minn. 
Rochester . . . Minn. 

Waseca Minn. 

Zumbrota .. . .Minn. 


15 12 10 7 4 4 


4 


Class 
arbitraries 


Mankato . . . .Minn. 


20 17 13 9 6 6 


6 


Class 
arbitraries 


Chicago Great 
Western Railroad 
stations named 
below 

Douglas Minn. 

Judge Minn. 

Lena Minn. 

Le Roy Minn. 

Ostrander ...Minn. 

Pine Island.. Minn. 

Racine Minn. 

Simpson Minn. 

Spring Valley . Minn. 

Ste warty llle. .Minn. 

Zumbrota Minn. 


15 12 10 7 4 4 


4 


Chiss 
arbitraries 
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and other points taking the same rates are made up of 
the local rates from the eastern groups to Chicago, as 
shown in Table 7 of this treatise, and the proportional 
rates and arbitraries shown in Tables 41 and 42 applying 
west of Chicago and other junctions. 

The rates from the eastern groups to points west of 
Lake Michigan, south of Lake Superior, and east of Du- 
luth and St. Paul are made in relation to the St. Paul 
rates or are arbitraries over the rates to Chicago or the 

TABLE 43 
Through Class Rates prom New York to St. Paul, Albert 

Lea, and Zumbrota, Minn. ^ 



s 
^ 



8 



To 



St Paul, 
Minn. 



Albert 

Lea, 

Minn. 



Manka- 
to, Minn. 



East of Chicago 
West of Chicago 
Through 



E^ast of Chicago 

West of Chicago 

Through 



East of Chicago 

West of Chicago 

Through 



Rates in 


Cents 


PER 100 Pounds 




Classes 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


75 


G5 


50 


35 


30 


25 


40 


34 


26 


. 18 


16 


13 


115 


99 


76 


53 


46 

• 


38 


75 


65 


50 


35 


30 


25 


55 


46 


36 


25 


20 


17 


130 


111 


86 


60 


60 


42 



75 

60 

135 



65 

51 

116 



50 
39 
89 



35 
27 
62 



30 
22 
52 



25 
19 
44 



^ The rates east of Chicago and the proportional rates west of Chicago are 
governed by the Official Classiflcation and exceptions. 



Lake Michigan ports. The rates from the eastern groups 
to certain points on the west bank of Lake Michigan are 
the same as from the same groups to Chicago. That is, 
certain points on the west bank of Lake Michigan are ac- 
corded the 100 per cent rates. The rates to other points 
immediately west of the western shore of Lake Michigan 
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are arbitraries over the Chicago rates, while to points 
farther west and to points south of Lake Superior the 
rates are either arbitraries over the Chicago rates with 
the St. Paul rates as maxima, or in some cases are higher 
than the St Paul rates by certain arbitraries. For rates 
from C. F. A. Territory the area lying south of Lake 
Superior and west of Lake Michigan is grouped into* the 
following territories : The Duluth-St Paul, the Winona, 
the New London (Wis.), the Marquette-Michigamme 
(Mich.), and the Hancock-Houghton groups. 

(b) Eastbound 

The rates from territory lying south of Lake Superior 
and west of Lake Michigan, as far west as the St. Paul 
group, to points east of Lake Michigan and the Illinois- 
Indiana State Line, the rates are made on combination 
breaking on Chicago, Chicago Junctions, other junctions, 
and lake ports. However, there are no proportional 
rates, as in the case of the westbound rates, applying 
west of Chicago and the lake ports. The rates are made 
up of the local rates from point of origin to Chicago or 
the lake ports and the rates east of those junctions. The 
western proportion is governed by the Western Classifi- 
cation to the Chicago Junctions or lake ports, while the 
rates east of Chicago and other points are governed by 
the OflScial Classification. From St. Paul to Chicago, for 
example, the rates are the following scale : 

Class 12345ABCDB 

Rate 60 50 40 25 20 25 20 17 14 13 

This 60-cent scale applies on classes from St. Paul to 
Chicago as a proportion of a through rate to eastern 
points instead of the 40-cent scale, governed by the Offi- 
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cial Classification and shown in Table 41, on tiirough 
westbound rates. The rates shown above from St. Paul 
to Chicago are the local rates. From the other groups 
south of Lake Superior and west of LaJke Michigan to C. 
F. A. points and eastern groups the rates are made in re- 
lation to the St Paul rates. 

2. Bates Between Tbans-Mississifpi Tebbitoby akd 
Points East op the Westebn TEBinNi 

Between points in Trans-Mississippi Territory^ and 
points east of the Western Termini, rates are made on 
combination breaking on the Mississippi Biver, on St 
Paul, or on the Missouri Biver. When rates break on the 
Mississippi Biver the rates east of the river are the same 
as the St Louis rates. The St Louis rates are those for 
the 117 per cent group. That is, on all shipments between 
points east of the Western Termini and points in Trans- 
Mississippi Biver Territory that pass through the Mis- 
sissippi Biver Crossings (St Louis to Dubuque, inclu- 
sive) are the 88-cent scale — ^the St. Louis rates. How- 
ever, as stated in the Mississippi Biver case, in the pre- 
ceding chapter of this treatise, the rates between Upper 
Mississippi Biver Crossings (Keokuk to Dubuque, in- 
clusive) are on the basis of a 120 per cent of the New 
York-Chicago rates for shipments between points in 
Iowa and other points east of the Missouri Biver on tiie 
one hand and points east of the Western Termini on the 
other. Between Trans-Mississippi Territory and points 
east of the Western Termini the 117 per cent basis ap- 
plies east of the Mississippi Crossings, but between Iowa 
points and other nearby points east of the Missouri Biver 

1 Map 1 ; also Append^ A of the treatise on "Freight Classification.'* 
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on the one hand and points east of the Western Termini 
on the other the 117 per cent basis applies east of the 
lower crossings and the 120 per cent east of the upper 
crossings. 

3. Fkom C. F. a. Tebritory to Mississippi Valley 

Points 

From C. F. A. Territory to Mississippi Valley points 
specified in Tariff No. 15 (and reissues) of the agent of 
the Central Freight Association, the rates are based over 
the rates from St. Louis, Mo., and Louisville, Ky., to the 
same points of destination. The rates from St Louis 
are the same as those from Louisville to all points in the 
Mississippi Valley. The arbitraries over the St. Louis- 
Louisville rates from the groups in C. F. A. Territory to 
Mississippi Valley points are shown in Table 44. The 
rates from C. F. A. Territory to Mississippi Valley points 
are published in Tariff No. 15 (and reissues) of the agent 
of the Central Freight Association, and are governed by 
the Southern Classification. 

4. Rates fkom Points East of the Illinois-Indiana 
State Line to Points in Gkeen Line Terbitoby 

From points in the states of Indiana, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan to points in Green Line Territory (Map 5) the rates 
are based on the rates fixed by the southern lines from 
the Ohio River Crossings, Hagerstown, Md., Strasburg 
Junction, Va., Shenandoah Junction, W. Va., Potomac 
Yards, D. C, Baltimore, Md., and the Virginia Gateways 
plus the established rates from points of origin to said 
crossings and gateways. 

From Western Termini and points grouped therewith 
to Green Line Territory the rates are also made up of 
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the rates south of the Ohio River Crossings and other 
gateways mentioned above, plus the rates from the West- 
ern Termini to those crossings and gateways. However, 
these rates cannot exceed the all-rail rates from New 
York to the same points in Green Line Territory by more 
than the following differentials : 

Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Rate 15 13 11 9 7 6 

Bates between Western Termini and southern points 
may also break on the South Atlantic ports. Where 
rates are made through the South Atlantic ports the fol- 
lowing basing rates from the Western Termini to Charles- 
ton^ Savannah, and Brunswick are used. 

Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Rate 78 68 58 45 35 30 



TABLE 44 

Basis fob Rates from Central Freight Association Territory 

TO Mississippi Valley Points — ^Arbitraries over 

THE St. Louis-Louisville Rates^ 



Gboup To Mississippi Valley 
No. Points Fbom 



1 Eyansville 

2 Vlncennes 

3 Indianapolis • 

4 Ft Wayne-Columbus. 

5 Detroit-Toledo 

6 Buflfalo-Pittsburgh . . 

7 Howard City 

8 Owendale 

9 Clare 

10 Cadillac 

11 Traverse City 

12 Cbeboygan 

13 Manlstique 

14 Kentucky 



I 



Abbitb^bies in Cents peb 
100 Pounds 



Classes 
23456ABCD 



E H 



33322222 2i 223 
No Arbltraries 

888444342234 

20 15 10 876666658 

26 20 14 11 9 8 8 8 8 8 7 11 



31 24 17} 13} 10} 9 9 9 9 9 8 12 



23 17} 12 9} 87777769 
20 18 16 10 8 7 6 7 5 5 7 10 



•i 

n 

p 

5 



4 

12 

16 



18 



14 
10 



^ The rates are governed by the Southern Classlflcatlon. 
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All-rail rates to Charlestoiiy Savannah^ and Brunswick 
proper are observed as minima to points of destination 
through these ports. The Official Classification governs 
from the Western Termini to the South Atlantic ports 
and the Southern Classification beyond. South Atlantic 
port combinations are not authorized on lettered classes. 
In constructing through rates on the combinations 
through the Virginia Gateways and the Ohio River Cross^ 
ings the first six classes of the Southern are used as 
equivalent to the six classes of the Official, and the lettered 
classes of the Southern Classification are assimilated as 
follows with Classes 4, 5, and 6 of the Official: 

8outhem Classification, Class A B O D E H F 

Equivalent to 
Official Classlficatldn, Class 6 6 6 6 5 4 twice-sizth dakMi 

The through rates on commodities not covered by pub- 
lished tariffs are made not higher than combinations of 
established rates to the Ohio River Crossings and Vir- 
ginia Cities plus the full rates south of such crossings 
and Virginia Cities. The through rates constructed on 
the combination of the rates north and south of the Cross- 
ings and the Gateways are governed by the Southern 
Classification, except that to the territory of the associ- 
ated railways of Virginia and the Carolinas the associ- 
ated railways ' exceptions are applied. When commodity 
rates are made on combinations, they are subject to class 
rates as maxima except on petroleum and its products. 

Rates on classes and commodities from points in Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh Territory to points in Florida on and 
south of the Jacksonville-Lake City-Live Oak Line (ex- 
cept to Jacksonville, Fla., and group) are made on the 
Virginia Cities, the Ohio River, or the Jacksonville com- 
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bination. Bates are made by combination on Ashland, 
Ky., and Kenova, W. Va., except that on shipments des- 
tined to points east of the Chattanooga- Athens-Augusta- 
Macon-Live Oak Line the Cincinnati rates apply as 
maxima. 



CHAPTER IX 

RATES WITHIN CENTRAI. FREIGHT ASSOGIATION 

TERRITORY 

1. The Central Freight Association Scale 

Class rates within Central Freight Association Terri- 
tory^ are based very roughly on the Central Freight 
Association Scale of class rates for distances shown in 
Table 45. However, the class rates are based only very 
roughly on this scale. Rates between points on the main 
east-and-west lines follow rather closely the C. F. A. 
Scale, except where competition of commercial centers 
has forced lower rates than the scale provides. For ex- 
ample, the class rates from Chicago to Detroit and Port 
Huron, Mich., are those for 250 miles according to the 
C. F. A. Scale, while the actual distance to Detroit is 
285 miles, and Port Huron is still more distant from 
Chicago than Detroit. 

While the actual rates applying on the east-and-west 
lines are sometimes lower than the distance scale, on 
north-and-south lines between points in the northern part 
of the Southern Peninsula of Michigan on one hand and 
points in southern Ohio and Indiana on the other the 
rates are usually higher than the scale prescribes. The 
C. F. A. Scale is the basis for class rates within C. F. A. 
Territory, but the association prints for the use of its 
members what is known as ** revised minimum plase 

1 Map 8. 

270 
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rates." These revised miniTmiTn rates govern shipments 
between common points within C. F. A. Territory, and 
the tariffs are made up from this revised basis. The 
tariffs of the individual carriers follow the * * revised mini- 
mum class rates ' ' as adjusted by the association. While 
in the ^'revised minimum class rates" rates are shown 
specifically from and to all common points within C. F. A. 
Territory, the rates for non-common points are not shown 
in the ** revised minimum class rates." In making up 
their tariffs the individual carriers usually group inter- 
mediate points with the common point beyond. 

TABLE 45 

Basis fob Class Rates Between. Points in Central Freight 
Association Territory — ^Thb C. F. A. Scale * 

Rates in Osnts peb 100 Pounds 
Miles Classes 

12 3 4 5 6 

5 71 71 7 6 4 F 

10 71 71 7 6 41 3 

15 71 71 71 7 5 81 

20 71 71 71 7 5 4 

25 71 71 71 7 61 4} 

30 71 71 71 7 6 5 

35 81 81 8 71 61 51 

40 91 91 9 8 7 6 

45 101 101 10 8 71 6 

50 12 111 101 8i 71 61 

55 13 121 111 9 71 61 

60 141 18 12 10 71 61 

65 151 14 13 10 71 7 

70 17 15 131 10 8 7 

75 : 18 16 15 101 8 7 

80 191 18} 17 11 81 7} 

85 21 19 17 111 81 71 

90 22 20 17 12 9 8 

95 23 22 18 12 9 8 

* When a rate la desired for a dlitance not given In the foregoing scale nse 
the rate for the next greater distance. 
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TABLE 45— Continued 

Rates in Cents peb 100 Pounds 
Miles Classes 

12 3 4 5 6 

100 24 

110 24i 

120 25 

130 26 

140 27i 

150 28i 

160 30 

170 31 

180 31i 

190 32 

200 33 

210 34 

220 35 

230 35i 

240 36 

260 37 

275 38i 

800 40 

325 41 

850 42 

375 43 

400 44 

425 44i 

450 45 

The C. F. A. Scale as here shown is used as the funda- 
mental basis for the *' revised minimum class rates" pro- 
mulgated by the Central Freight Association, but there 
are rather wide variations from the C. F. A. Scale in 
the minimum rates. 

In the states in which there are no rates prescribed by 
the commissions the carriers apply the ** revised minimum 
class rates, ' ' grouping intermediate points with the more 
distant common points. There are distance rates pre- 
scribed, however, in two of the states in the C. F. A. 
Territory. These states are Illinois and Michigan (lower 



22 


19 


12i 


9 


8 


22 


19i 


12i 


9 


8 


22 


19i 


12i 


9} 


8 


23 


19i 


13 


10 


81 


24 


20 


13 


10 


8} 


25 


20 


13i 


10} 


8} 


26 


21 


13J 


11 


9 


26i 


21i 


14 


11 


9 


27 


211 


14 


11} 


9 


28 


22 


14i 


11} 


9} 


2Si 


22 


15 . 


12 


9} 


29i 


22) 


15 


12} 


10 


30 


22} 


15 


13 


10 


30i 


2Si 


15i 


13 


10} 


31 


23 


16 


13 


10} 


32 


23} 


16 


13} 


10} 


33 


24i 


16} 


14 


11 


34 


25 


17 


14} 


11} 


35 


26 


18 


15 


12 


36 


27 


18} 


15} 


13 


36^ 


27i 


19 


16} 


13} 


37i 


28i 


19} 


17 


14 


38i 


29 


20} 


17} 


14} 


39 


30 


21 


18 


15 
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peninsula). The Illinois distance rates are higher than 
the C. F. A. Scale. The Illinois rates, however, are gov- 
erned by the Illinois Classification, and are distributed 
into ten classes, while the C. F. A. Scale is governed by 
the Official Classification with only six classes and three 
rules. For this reason an exact comparison of the two 
tables of distance rates is rather technical. 

Within the state of Michigan the carriers and the rail- 
road commission have agreed upon the scale of rates 
shown in Table 46. These rates are shown for certain 
distances only in the table. 

TABLE 46 
Intrastate Distance Rates in Michigan 



Rates in Cents peb 100 Pounds 
Miles Glasses 

12 3 4 5 6 

5 13 il 9 g 5 i" 



10 14 

20 16 

40 20 

100 29 

200 39 

400 51 

500 55 



12 


9 


7 


5 


4 


14 


11 


8 


6 


41 


17 


13 


10 


7i 


6 


25 


19 


14 


lOi 


81 


34 


26 


19 


14i 


llj 


44 


34 


25 


19 


15 


47 


36 


27 


201 


16 



By comparing Tables 45 and 46 it is evident that the 
rates within the state of Michigan are materially higher 
than the C. F. A. Scale. It is interesting to note that 
the rates prescribed by the Central Freight Association 
are lower than those agreed upon by the railroad commis- 
sion and the carriers in the state of Michigan. They 
are also lower than the rates prescribed by the Illinois 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission. It is an inter- 
esting bit of history that in 1905 and 1906 the Illinois 
Bailroad and Warehouse Commission reduced its rates 
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because they were higher than the C. F. A. Scale. They 
were so much higher that points in Indiana were accorded 
much lower rates to St Louis than applied from Chicago 
to St. Louis. The rates between Chicago and St. Louis 
are subject to the Illinois distance rates. The complaint 
in this case was brought before the commission of Illinois 
by the shipping interests of Chicago and other Illinois 
cities. Even after the reduction was made the Illinois 
distance rates still remained materially higher than the 
C. F. A. Scale. 

The commodity rates within C. P. A. Territory are in 
some cases percentages of certain classes. In other cases 
special adjustments for the numerous commodities are 
made. The states of Indiana and Ohio do not prescribe 
distance rates. The C. F. A. Scale is applied largely 
within those states but it is very much modified. The 
state of Indiana has not limited the carriers in rate- 
making in any way, but the legislature of the state of 
Ohio passed a maximum freight rate law a number of 
years ago. One provision of this statute forbade the ex- 
action of more than 5 cents per ton per mile for freight 
transported for a distance of 30 miles or more. However, 
the carriers were allowed to make a reasonable charge for 
loading and unloading, which provision was never taken 
advantage of by the carriers.^ 

2. Bates Between the Western TEBinNi and Points 
IN Centbal Fbeight Association Teebitoey 

(a) Class Rates 

The rates within the Central Freight Association Terri- 
tory are based roughly, as stated in the preceding see- 

s McPherson, L. G., Railroad Freight Rates, 7& 
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tioiiy on the 0. F. A. Scale for class rates. Between West- 
ern Termini and points in C. F. A. Territory east of the 
100 per cent gronp rates are based roughly on the C. F. A. 
Scale. 

The rates between 100-122 per cent points in C F. A. 
Territory and the Western Termini* are not based on 
the C. F. A. Scale. 

Table 47 shows the basis for rates between the Western 
Termini and percentage points 100-122. The table shows 
that the rates are percentages of the rates from the per- 
centage groups to New York. The rates apply between, 
that is, on both eastbound and westbound shipments; 
but, odd as it may seem, the rates are based on the 
rates from the percentage groups to New York City. The 
class rates are in no case based on the rates from New 
York City to the percentage groups in question. Table 
47 shows the percentages of the rates to New York that 
apply from percentage groups to the Western Termini 
or in the opposite direction. The rates between Chicago 
and Pittsburgh are 60 per cent of the rates from Chi- 
cago to New York. The rates from Evansville, Ind., to 
Buffalo, N. Y., are 62 per cent of the rates from Evans- 
ville to New York City, and the same rates apply west- 
bound. The rates from Evansville, Ind., to New York 
City are 105 per cent of the rates from Chicago to New 

s The Western Termini of Eastern Trunk Lines are: 

Alle^eny, Pa. East Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsbargh, Pa. 

Bellaire, Ohio Erie, Pa. Salamanca, N. Y. 

Black Rock, N. Y. Huntington, W. Va. Suspension Bridg<^ 

Buffalo, N. Y. Irvineton, Pa. N. Y. 

Buffalo June, N. Y. Kenova, W. Va. Titusville, Pa. 

Charleston, W. Va. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Oorry, Pa. Oil City, Pa. Wheeling, W. Va. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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York City. The westbound rates from New York to 
Evansville are 110 per cent of the rates from New York 
to Chicago as shown on Map 3. This 110 per cent of the 
New York-to-Chicago rates is not used as a basis for the 
class rates from the Western Termini to Evansville. 
The class rates apply in both directions between Western 
Termini and 100-122 per cent points, but are based on the 
percentages shown in the right-hand column of Table 47 
of the rates from the percentage groups to New York 
City. This is not true of the commodity rates as is ex- 
plained below. If a change is made in the class rates 
between New York and Chicago, the same proportional 
change is made between all Western Termini points and 
percentage points shown on Map 4. 

TABLE 47 

Basis fob Class Rates Between the Western Termini and 

Percentage Groxips 100-125 on Central 

Freight Association Territory* 



Points on Map 4 taking 100 per cent or 
higher of the rates from Chicago to New 
York 


Per cent of rates ftom 
percentage groups to 
New York 


100 per cent 

Over 100 to and Including 110 per cent 

Orer 110 to and including 116 per cent 

117 per cent 

Over 117 to and including 125 per cent « 


60 

62 

64 

64i 

70 



1 Petition No. 2 of Central Freisrht AsBociatioii for Relief from the Fourth 
Section of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

' E}xcept that to and from points listed below and stations usually taking 
the same rates the rates are 64 ^ per cent of those to New York. 

Benton, 111. Eldorado, 111. Paducah, Ky. 

Brooklyn, IlL Enfield, 111. Parker aty, 111. 

Cairo, III. Gale, 111. Percy, 111. 

Carbondale, IIL Henderson, Ky. Pinckneyville, 111. 

Carmi, 111. Marion, 111. Shawneetown, 111. 

Chester, 111. Mound City, 111. Sparta, III. 

C6ultervllle, 111. Murphysboro, 111. Tamaroa, 111. 

DuQuoin. 111. Norrls, 111. Thebes, 111. 
Bast Cape Girardeau, 111. Owensboro, Ky. 
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(b) Commodity Rates 

Bates on general commodities that take 25 cents per 100 
pounds or higher between New York and Chicago are 
based in the same manner as class rates, except that 
the eastbound rates are based on eastbound rates, and 
the westbound rates on westbound rates. For example, 
if a commodity takes a rate of 40 cents per 100 pounds 
from Chicago to New York, the rate from Evansville, 
Ind., to New York is 105 per cent of 40 cents, or 42 cents, 
whereas the rate from New York to Evansville, Ind., is 
110 per cent of the rate from New York to Chicago. Even 
where the rates are the same eastbound as westbound, 
between Chicago and New York, the rates to and from the 
percentage groups are frequently different Moreover, 
there is frequently a difference between the rates east- 
bound and those westbound between Chicago and New 
York on the same commodity. The only difference be- 
tween the basis for class rates and commodity rates that 
take 25 cents per 100 pounds or higher between New 
York and Chicago is that the class rates are based on the 
rates from the percentage groups in question to New 
York City, while the commodity rates are based in the 
same manner for eastbound shipments, but are based on 
the rates from New York City to the percentage points in 
question for westbound shipments. 

However, when the commodity rates between New 
York and Chicago are less than 25 cents per 100 pounds, 
they are proportionally higher than class rates between 
percentage points 100-122 and Western Termini. Table 48 
shows the basis of commodity rates between Western Ter- 
mini and percentage groups 100-122 for commodities on 
which the New York-Chicago rates lEire less than 25 cents 
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per 100 pounds. Tbe rates from the percentage points 
shown to the Western Termini are based on the rates 
from the percentage points in question to New York City, 
while the rates from Western Termini to percentage 
points 100-122 are based on the rates from New York 
City to the percentage points in questionu The x>ereent- 
ages for these rates are slightly higher than those shown 
in Table 47. They vary from 62i^ to 72% per cent, while 
those in Table 48 vary from 60 to 70 per cent For ex- 
ample, from Chicago and other 100 per cent points to 
the Western Termini the class rates and the commodity 
rates that take 25 cents per 100 pounds or higher from 
Chicago to New York are 60 per cent of the rates from 
Chicago to New York, while for commodities that take 

TABLE 48 

Basis fob Commoditt Rates Between the Western Tkbioni 

AND Percentage Groups 100-125 for Commodities on 

Which the New York-Chicaqo Rates are Dbss 

Than 25 Cents per 100 Pounds^ 



Points taking percentages shown below of 
the rates from Chicago to New York or 
from New York to Chicago 



Per cent of rates to or 
from New Yotk 



100 per cent 

Over 100 to and indnding 110 per cent 
Over 110 to and including 117 per cent 
Over 117 to and inclqding 125 per cent < 



«4 
Mi 

66i 
72} 



1 Petition No. 2 for Relief from the Fourth Section of the Act to Regalata 
Commerce filed by the agent of the Central Freight Association with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

> Except that between points listed in footnote 2 of Table 47 and Western 
Termini the rates are 06^ per cfsnt of those to or from New York. 

less than 25 cents per 100 pounds from Chicago to New 
York the rates to the Western Termini are 62^ per cent 
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of the rates from Chicago to N^w York. The percentages 
are also different for the other percentage groups, as 
shown in the table. 

If a conmiodity rate be anthorized between Chicago 
and Western Termini of Trunk Lines as a basis rate, 
which is not the same as an established class rate between 
the same points, the same percentage of reduction is 
made between other points taking 100 per cent or less 
on the one hand and Western Termini on the other as 
between Chicago and the Western Termini; but if a 
duly authorized commodity rate be made applicable only 
between specified points and not as a basis rate, it does 
not apply to or from the Western Termini points unless 
so authorized by the Central Freight Association. 

The rates on live stock (except hogs) and dressed meats 
from percentage points 100-122 to the Western Termini 
are based as shown in Tables 17 and 47 on the rates from 
the percentage points in question to New York City. 
From points taking less than 100 per cent of the Chicago 
to New York rates, the rates on livestock and dressed 
meats to Trunk Lines Western Termini are percentages 
of the Chic€igo rates. 

If a commodity rate be established from Chicago to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., that results in a reduction which is to 
be established from all other C. F. A. points, the same 
percentage reductions are made to Charleston, Gauley 
Bridge, Huntington, and Parkersburg, W. Va., as are 
made to Pittsburgh from such points of origin. For ex- 
ample, if a commodity rate of 24 cents is established 
from Chicago to Pittsburgh on an article classified as 
third class in the Official Classification, and rates on a 
corresponding basis are published from other points in 
C. F. A. Territory, the rates from the same points of 
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origin to Charleston^ Gauley Bridge, Huntington, and 
Parkersburg are reduced correspondingly, while from 
percentage points taking higher than 100 per cent the 
rates are not based directly on the rates from Chicago 
to New York, but are made by adding arbitraries to the 
Chicago rates, as explained in the preceding paragraphs 
and shown in Table 17. 



CHAPTER X 

RATES nr TRUNK UNE AND NEW ENGLAND TERRITORIES 
AND RETWEEN THOSE TERRITORIES 

1. Within Tbunk Line Tebbitoby 

Formerly there were many distance tables used as a 
basis for rates by the several carriers within Trunk Line 
Territory. More recently, howeyer, the larger number 
of these distance tables have been published as specific 
rates, yet the specific rates are in most cases identical 
with the old distance tables. There are a number of dis- 
tance tables still applicable on the movement of coal, 
eastbound, within Trunk Line Territory. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, for example, still publishes distance rates 
from its coal mines to the eastern part of Trunk Line 
Territory. 

The present adjustment of rates between points in 
Trunk Line Territory, including the Western Termini, 
is on the following general basis. Between New York rate 
points and Pittsburgh and Erie rate points the rates are 
60 per cent of the New York-Chicago rates. For the 
six classes the scale is : 45-39-30-21-18-15 cents. Between 
Philadelphia rate points and Pittsburgh and Erie rate 
points for the six classes rates are arbitraries of 6-6-2- 
2-2-2 cents per 100 pounds, less the rates between New 
York and Pittsburgh or Erie. Between Baltimore rate 
points and Pittsburgh and Erie rate points, the six class 
rates are arbitraries of 8-8-3-3-3-3 cents per 100 pounds 
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lower than the rates between New York and Pittsburgh 
or Erie points. Between New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore rate points and Buffalo rate points, rates are 
the Philadelphia-Erie rates. These rates are a 39-cent 
scale. From Albany and Utica rate points to Pittsburgh 
and Erie rate points, class rates are the Philadelphia-to- 
Pittsburgh class rates ; commodity rates are 80 per cent 
of the New York-to-Pittsburgh commodity rates. From 
Pittsburgh rate points to Albany rate points, rates are 
the Pittsburgh-to-New York rates. From Erie rate points 
to Albany rate points, rates are 92 per cent of the Erie- 
to-New York rates. From Pittsburgh rate points to 
Utica rate points, rates are 92 per cent of the Pittsburgh- 
to-New York rates. From Erie rate points to Utica rate 
points, rates are 80 per cent of the Erie-to-New York 
rates. From Syracuse and Rochester rate points to Pitts- 
burgh and Erie rate points, class rates are the Syracuse- 
to-Cleveland class rates; commodity rates are 70 per 
cent of the New York-to-Pittsburgh commodity rates. 
From Pittsburgh rate points to Syracuse rate points, 
rates are 84 per cent of the Pittsburgh-to-New York rates. 
From Pittsburgh rate points to Rochester rate points, 
rates are 72 per cent of the Pittsburgh-to-New York 
rates. From Erie rate points to Syracuse rate points, 
rates are 75 per cent of the Erie-to-New York rates. From 
Erie rate points to Rochester rate points, rates are 62 
per cent of the Erie-to-New York rates. Rates from 
Pittsburgh and Erie rate territories to Rouse *s Point, 
rate points in Trunk Line Territory are the Cleveland- 
to-Boston rates. Rates from Buffalo rate territory to 
Rouse's Point rate points are the rates current from 
Pittsburgh or Erie to Boston. 
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Bates having been determined to and from the various 
groups described above, the rates between other points in 
Trunk Line Territory are fixed upon a relative basis 
with regard to mileage, geographical relation, and com- 
petition, and the local points grouped with the next com- 
mon point beyond. Under this method of establishing 
the rates a direct line does not require a greater rate 
for a shorter than a longer haul over the same line in the 
same direction, except where competitive influences have 
made exceptions necessary; but via the more circuitous 
routes there are violations of the fourth section of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce. 

2. Fbom Tbunk Line Tebbitoby akd Westbbn Tebmini 
TO New Enqland Fkeight Associa- 
tion Tebbitoby 

Points in Trunk Line Territory are arranged in groups 
known by the name of the base points. These points are : 
Newark, Scranton, Binghamton, Utica, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Pittsburgh, etc The New England Freight 
Association Territory is arranged with the following 
points as bases: Pelham, New York, Hartford, Boston, 
Portland, Brunswick, Woodsville, and Sherbrooke. 

The rates from Trunk Line Territory to New England 
Territory are on the following general basis. Rates from 
Pittsburgh and Erie rate territories to New York and 
Pelham rate territories are based upon 60 per cent of the 
New York-to-Chicago rates. For the six classes the rates 
are : 45-39-30-21-18-15 cents per 100 pounds. Rates from 
Pittsburgh and Erie rate territories to Hartford, Boston, 
Portland, and Brunswick rate territories are arbitraries 
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5-4-3-3-2^-2 cents for the six classes higher than the 
Pittsburgh-to-New York rates. Bates from Pittsburgh 
and Erie rate territories to Sherbrooke and Woodsville 
rate territories in the United States are the Cleveland- 
to-Boston rates. For the six classes this scale is: 60- 
52-40y2-29.24y2-19y2 cents per 100 pounds. Bates from 
Pittsburgh and Erie rate territories to Sherbrooke rate 
territory in Canada are the Toledo-to-Boston rates. For 
the six classes this scale is : 65y2-56y2-44-31i^-26y2-21% 
cents per 100 pounds. From Buffalo rate territory to 
Pelham and New York rate territories, rates are those 
current from Buffalo to New York. The class scale is 
as follows: 

Class 1 2 R25 3 R26 R2S 4 6 6 

Rate 393328282222 19 16 13 

Bates from Buffalo rate territory to Hartford, Boston, 
Portland, and Brunswick rate territories are arbitraries 
of 5-5-2^-2^-2^-2 cents per 100 pounds for the six 
classes higher than the Buffalo-to-New York rates shown 
above. From Buffalo rate territory to Woodsville and 
Sherbrooke rate territories, rates are the Pittsburgh- 
to-Boston rates. The rates from the Western Termini 
points having been determined, as shown above, the rates 
from other groups to the same destinations are fixed upon 
a relative basis of rates with regard to mileage, geo- 
graphical relation, and competition. The rates are fixed 
by the shorter and more direct routes, but apply also via 
the longer and more circuitous routes, and in the observ- 
ance of such adjustment, the lines comprised of shorter 
or more direct routes from and to some groups are the 
longer or more circuitous routes from and to other 
groups. Thus, while there is no violation of the fourth 
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section of the Act to Begulate Commerce on the direct 
routes, there are violations by the circuitous routes. 

3. Fbom Tbunk Line Tbbbitoby to Points in Eastbbn 

Canadian Tebritoby 

The points in Eastern Canada include only points east 
of Kingston, Sharbot Lake, North Bay, and Depot Har- 
bor, Ont, and points in New York and the New England 
States routing through Canada. The points in Trunk 
Line Territory are grouped around the following bases : 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Albany, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, etc. The adjustment of 
rates from Trunk Line Territory to Eastern Canadian 
points as described above is on the following basis. Bates 
from New York rate territory. Rates from Albany rate 
are made on the basis of 73 per cent of the New York-to- 
Chicago rates. Rates from New York rate territory to 
Carleton Place rate territory are made on the basis of 
76 per cent of the New York-to-Chicago rates. Rates 
from New York rate territory to Quebec rate territory 
are made on the basis of 78 per cent of the New York-to- 
Chicago rates. Rates from Philadelphia and Baltimore 
rate territories to Canadian territory, described above 
as Eastern Canadian points, are based the same as rates 
from New York rate territory. Rates from Albany rate 
territory to points in Montreal, Carleton Place, and Que- 
bec rate territories are made the same as from Albany to 
73, 76, and 78 per cent points in C. F. A. Territory, respec- 
tively. The rates from New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Albany rate points, as outlined above, being 
determined, the rates from other groups to the same des- 
tinations are fixed upon a relative basis of rates with 
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regard to mileage, geographical relation, and competi- 
tion. Bates to Canadian territory other than described 
above are made by adding arbitraries to base point rates. 
Bates from Erie, Pittsburgh, Connellsville, Johnstown^ 
Wheeling, and Parkersburg rate territories to Canadian 
territory, as described herein, are made in proper rela- 
tionship and upon the principles outlined in the aboTe 
adjustment. There are certain exceptions to the general 
scheme as outlined above in establishing rates from Trunk 
Line points to Canadian points. The rates from Trunk 
Line Territory to Canadian points, as outlined above, 
are fixed by the shorter or more direct routes, but are 
also applied via the more circuitous routes and in the 
observance of such adjustment, lines that comprise the 
shorter or more direct routes from and to some groups, 
are the longer and more circuitous routes from and to 
other groups. Hence, there are violations of the fourth 
section of the Act to Begulate Conmierce by the more cir- 
cuitous routes but not by the direct routes. 

4. Bates Withik New Engiand Tbbbitobt 

Although at the present time the rates within New 
England Territory are published specifically from point 
to point, an examination of the tariffs indicates that the 
rates were originally based on distance tables or were 
based at least rather closely on distance. It is probable 
that the later tariffs carry approximately the same rates 
as were originally prescribed in the distance tables. How- 
ever, some of the older New England railway officials 
state that as far back as they can remember the rates were 
published specifically from point to point The rates 
within the neighboring eastern Canadian territory are 
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largely distance rates. The Grand Trunk Bailway, the 
Maine Central Railroad, and other carriers publish and 
use distance tables between points in Canada. In the 
New England Investigation Commissioner Prouty had 
the following to say concerning the freight rates of New 
England. 

RlTSB OF TftAKSPOBTAnOir. 

For many yean tiie railroad monopoly of New England has 
been more complete than m any other considerable section of 
this country. The Boston ft Maine has almost exclusively occu- 
pied the northern portion of that section, while the New Haven 
has enjoyed the same exclusive privileges in the south. It is 
interesting to inquire how the rates of transportation, both 
freight and passengery there compare with other parts of the 
country. 

The average receipts per ton-mile upon the New Haven Rail- 
road for the year 1911 were 1.89 cents. This is probably a 
higher i>er ton-mile average than is shown by any other large 
railroad system in the United States. It does not, however, fol- 
low from this that the rates under which that road operates are 
therefore higher. 

This is well illustrated by a reference to the same figure upon 
the Boston ft Maine. In 1900 the ton-mile receipts of that sys- 
tem were 1.439 cents, somewhat greater than those then or now 
upon the New Haven. In 1901 that figure had fallen to 1.134 
cents, the reason being that, beginning July 1, 1900, the Boston 
ft Maine began to operate and so included in its return to this 
Commission for that year the Fitchburg Railroad. That rail- 
road handles a large amount of through traffic of a low grade 
and pa3ring a low rate, and this tends to reduce the average rate 
which for that company in 1900, the year before it was absorbed 
by the Boston ft Maine, had been 0.798. For the year 1911 the 
ton-mile receipts of the Boston ft Maine were 1.095 cents. 

While, therefore, the average ton-mile receipts of the New 
England railroads are probably higher than those in any other 
seetion of this eountiy iriiere traffic conditions are fairly com- 
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parable with New England, this figure has but slight signifi- 
cance as bearing upon the relative transportation charge. . . . 

For the purpose of the comparison representative cities lo- 
cated in . . . various sections have been selected, namely, 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Rates 
from Boston are exclusively within the limits of New England; 
from New York they apply both into New England upon the 
east and into trunk line territory upon the westj from Pitts- 
burgh we have rates into trunk line territory going east and 
into central freight association territory going west. Cincinnati 
and Chicago are exclusively in central freight association terri- 
tory, save that rates have been examined from Cincinnati south 
into southern territory. 

In addition to the principal cities above selected we have 
also taken certain smaller towns — in New England, Burlington, 
Vt., and Concord, N. H. ; in trunk line territory, Schenectady, 
N. Y., and Scranton, Pa.; in central freight association terri- 
tory, Akron, Ohio, and Springfield, 111. 

The rates selected for purposes of comparison have been, 
first of all, the class rates. While in the three territories under 
consideration many commodity rates are in effect which are less 
than the class rates and which move an enormous volume of traf- 
fic and are of vital consequence to the communities served, still 
the preponderating movement of merchandise traffic, strictly 
speaking, is under the class rates or under rates which are a 
percentage of the class rates, so that the most comprehensive and 
fairest comparison probably arises upon a statement of the relar. 
tive class rates. 

Generalizing the results of these comparisons, without at- 
tempting to give the figures themselves, we find that class rates 
in central freight association territory are distinctly lower than 
in New England, especially on classes 5 and 6. These two classes 
move a very large amount of carload traffic, being the two classes 
which apply very generally to carload business. Class rates 
from New York and Boston to New England points are about 
the same as those from New York and Pittsburgh into trunk 
line territory. 

Class rates from interior New England points appear to be 
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rather higher than corresponding rates in both trunk line and 
central freight association territories. 

We have also instituted a comparison between rates from 
these same points on three or four of the principal commodities. 

Coal is not produced in New England, but is extensively con- 
sumed. Coal rates from the various seaports of New England 
to near-by interior points are uniformly high as compared with 
rates for similar distances in the other territories under consid- 
eration. Rates to more distant interior points are not so ex- 
travagant and are often low. The reason for this appears to be 
that coal reaches the various ports of New England by water 
and is from thence distributed by rail. This water-and-rail route 
competes with the all-rail route, and the purpose of these high 
rates to near-by points is to maintain the all-rail rate. 

What has been said as to coal applies to pig iron. The rail 
rate to the near-by -poiai is usually extremely high, and for the 
same reason apparently. 

Lumber is largely produced in New England, and the rates 
upon that commodity between points in New England compare 
favorably with those in trunk line and central freight associa- 
tion territories for like distances. 

Rates on grain are much higher in New England than in 
these other territories, but this is not a matter of much signifi- 
cance, since comparatively little grain is raised in New England 
which is subsequently transported by rail The grain which 
New England consumes comes mainly from the west ui>on rates 
which must be considered low. 

Hay is largely produced and transported in New England, 
and the rates upon this commodity are rather more favorable 
than in the other territories. (Generally speaking, hay moves 
under the fifth-class rate, but in New England the bulk of the 
movement is under commodity rates, lower than this class rate. 

Our examination, which has been a rather extended one, 
fairly indicates that freight rates between x)oints in New Eng- 
land, while somewhat higher in many instances, compare favor- 
ably upon the whole with those in trunk line territory and cen- 
tral freight association territory. They are lower than corre- 
sponding interstate rates in other parts of the country, although 
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not M low in some instanoea m ik% eomin JMJun-nmdt rstw ef 
several states in this outside tanitory. . . . 

It should be noted in this conneetien fkat Ae epat ef han- 
dling freight is greater in New England than in trunk line and 
eentral freight assooiatien territory and, indeed, in meat other 
parts of the country. 

1. The haul in New England is shortee-^OS nnleaaa against 
138 miles in the United States as a whdie. 

2. The switching service in New England ia nmch greater. 
The proportion of locomotive switching mileage to loeoaiotrfe 
freight mileage is 59 per cent in New England, as eomiMoed wifli 
43 per cent in the whole country. 

3. The loading in New England is lighter. The average 
load, including both loaded and empty oars, ia 10.5 tons per ear 
in New England, as compared with 13.4 in the United States. 
The average load per loaded car is 14.8 tons in New England as 
against nearly 20 for the United States. 

4. The price of coal in New England is distinetly higher. 
The defendants claim that had the Boston ft Maine been able 
to own its coal upon its tenders at the same price as the Penn- 
i^lvania Railroad its operating expenses for the year 1912 would 
have been $2,500,000 less than th^ were. Without subscribing 
to the accuracy of this figure, it is certain that the greater eL- 
pense of fuel adds materially to the cost of (^ration in New 
England as compared with most oth^ portions of the United 
States.1 

Freight rates in Official Glassificatibn and CanjMlian 
Freight Association territories have been set f ortii in the 
preceding pages. The distance rates within the state 
of Virginia are included in the treatise on ^^ Freight 
Bates: Southern Territory.** This ¥raa done largely 
because the Southern Classification is followed rather 
closely by the Virginia Classification, although the larger 
part of the state of Virginia is vdthin Official Classifica- 

127 I. 0. a ReiK, 672-76 (1913). 
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tion Territory. The rates within the state of Illinois are 
set forth in the treatise on '^ Freight Bates: Western 
Territory" because they are goyemed by the Illinois 
Classification, which is very similar to the Western Clas- 
sification, and because the Illinois distance rates are quite 
similar to the rates in other states within the Western 
Trunk Line Territory. 

The freight movement in Official Classification Terri- 
tory is denser than that of any of the classification terri- 
tories. The industrial development of this territory has 
attained a higher status than that of iany other section 
of the United States. This is the territory of coal and 
iron and of traffic between the West and the thickly pop- 
ulated Atlantic seaboard. The railway competition and 
the rail-and-water competition is keener in this section 
than elsewhere. The competing lines have long been 
carrying heavy traffic, and the rate adjustment of this 
territory is more scientifically worked out than in any 
other territory. Because of the long standing adjust- 
ment of these rates and the heavy traffic moving under 
them, the rates of this territory are the most important 
freight rates in the United States. The adjustment here 
set forth is perhaps the most important freight rate 
system in the world that has been developed by private 
railways. For these reasons the adjustment of rates 
set forth in the preceding pages may be of advantage to 
the railways of other territories as an example of rate 
adjustment. However, the traffic conditions of this terri- 
tory are very difiPerent from those of other territories, 
and this factor should be given due weight in any com- 
parative consideration of rate adjustment in this and 
other territories. 



TEST QUESTIONS 

These questions are for the student to use In testiDg 
Ills knowledge of the assignment The answers should 
be written out, but are not to be sait to the Uniy^rsity. 

1. What are the Philadelphia and Baltimore differentials^ 
both eastbound and westbound t 

2. Discuss the important points brought out in the port dif- 
ferential case of 1898. 

3. Did the Commission think New York was losing its ex- 
port grain business on account of the differentials and to what 
did it ascribe the decrease! 

4. What does the Commission say as to the rights of the 
carriers to meet competitive conditions and the principle upon 
which differentials are established! 

5. Why did the Commission think that harm would not come 
from deciding in favor of the weaker ports t 

6. What was the decision relative to the ex-lake rates T 

7. What differentials were decided on by the Conmiission in 
the 1905 caset 

8. How did the points involved in this case differ from the 
ones in the 1898 casef 

9. Qive the most important points brought out in the 1905 
case, especially as to the effect of the differentials on the export 
grain business of New York. 

10. What differentials were decided on in the 1912 case T 

11. What kinds of rates were involved in the 1912 case! 

12. Give the important points brought out in the 1912 caset 

13. What was the Commission's decision in the 1912 case? 
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14. Do you think differentials to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more are warranted by conditions t Qive reasons. 

15. How are rates made from Atlantic Seaboard Territory 
to St. Paul! 

16. What are the proportional rates applying to St. Paul 
from eastern points except the Rochester-Syracuse group t 

17. How do rates from the Rochester-Syracuse group differ 
from the rates in question 16 1 

18. What arbitraries over St. Paul rates apply on classes 
to Albert Leaf On canned fisht On other commodities f 

19. Qive the class arbitraries to Mankato. To Qreat West- 
em stations. 

20. What are the through class rates from New York to 
St. Paul! To Albert Lea! To Mankato t 

21. How are rates made from territory south of Lake Su- 
perior and west of Lake Michigan to eastern points f 

22. How do the proportional rates to Chicago from St. Paul 
compare with those from St. Paul to Chicago f 

23. How are rates made between Trans-Mississippi Terri- 
tory and points east of the Western Termini t 

24. What two percentages generally apply to the Mississippi 
River Crossings! 

25. How are rates based to Mississippi Valley points from 
C. P. A. points! 

26. Give the arbitraries applying from C. F. A. groups to 
Mississippi Valley Territory. 

27. How are rates based from Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan 
to Green Line Territory! From Western Termini groups! 

28. What classifications are used in constructing combina- 
tions through Ohio River Crossings and the Virginia Gateways ! 

29. How are through rates to Green Line Territory made 
on commodities not covered by published tariffis ! 
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30. How are rates made from BnfUo-Pittsbargh Territory 
to certain points in Florida? 

31. What is the general basis for class rates within C. F. A. 
Territory f 

32. Give the class rates in the C. F. A. Scale for 5. 50, 100, 
200, 300, 400, and 450 miles. 

33. In states in C. F. A. Territory where rates are not pre- 
scribed by the commissions, what rates do the carriers apply t 

34. Why cannot rates in BUnois be compared with C. F. A. 
Scale rates? 

35. Give Michigan distance rates for S, 100, and 500 miles. 

36. How do rates in Michigan compare with those riiown 
in the C. F. A. Scale? 

37. How are commodity rates made within C. F. A. Ter^ 
ritory? 

38. What rates are used in Ohio and Indiana? 

39. How are class rates based between Western Termini and 
points in C. F. A. Territory east of the 100 per cent groups? 

40. What is the basis for class rates between Western Ter- 
mini points and points taking 100 per cent or more of the New 
York-Chicago rates? 

41. Give the basis for general commodity rates between 
points mentioned in question 40 ? 

42. How are live-stock rates based from 100-122 per cent 
points to Western Termini? 

43. To what extent have distance tables been used in es- 
tablishing rates within Trunk Lone Territory? 

44. What is the general basis for adjustment of rates within 
Trunk Line Territory? 

45. How are rates made between points not included in the 
groups mentioned? 
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46. Mention some of the groups into which Tmnk Line Ter- 
ritory is divided. 

47. What are fhe base points in New England Freight As- 
sociation Territory! 

48. What is the general basis of rates from Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory to New England Territory? 

49. What is the basis for rates from Tmnk Line Territory 
to points in Eastern Canada? 

50. What important points are brought out by Commis- 
sioner Prouty as to freight traflSc in New England T 

51. What is said as to the comparison of freight rates in 
New England with those in other parts of the country? 

52. Why is the cost of handling freight higher in New Eng- 
land than in C. F. A. and Trunk Line territories ? 

53. Why are the rates in OfScial Classification Territory 
the most important in the country ! 
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